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DEDICATION 


TO  THE  CONVERSE-WOFFORD 
PUBLICATIONS 

• 

To  combine  is  to  share  and  in  sharing  each 
gives  of  its  best  while  forfeiting  part  of  its  own 
in  order  to  make  a  perfect  whole.  It  is  with 
this  idea  that  the  staff  wishes  to  dedicate  this 
first  issue  of  the  Concept  and  Journal  to  the  suc- 
cessful combining  of  all  Converse  and  Wofford 
publications.  Only  through  such  combination 
can  a  true  picture  of  this  year's  activities  be 
given. 

THE  STAFF. 
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CONVERSE— 

The  "Concept"  wishes  to  extend  a  sincere 
welcome  to  the  "Journal"  of  Wofford  College 
as  in  joins  with  us  for  publication.  Early  in  the 
fall  the  Converse  Publications  Board  extended 
an  invitation  to  the  Wofford  Publications  to 
combine  with  those  of  Converse.  We  felt  that 
by  such  a  combination  each  could  continue  its 
work  and  keep  a  continuous  and  exact  record 
for  the  future.  The  war  and  circumstances  due 
to  it  have  forced  many  to  make  sacrifices.  We 
do  not  feel  that  this  is  a  sacrifice,  but  rather  a 
privilege — a  privilege  that  gives  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  shewing  that  we  can  meet  such  trying 
situations  and  together  solve  the  serious  prob- 
lems that  arise  from  them  in  such  a  way  that 
both  colleges  will  benefit.  This  will  not  be 
easy.  It  calls  for  hard  work  and  co-operation. 
But  we  sincerely  hope  that  when  we  look  back 
we  will  know  that  it  has  been  a  happy  and  help- 
ful experience  for  both.  V.  W. 
*    *  * 

WOFFORD— 

It  was  a  privilege  when  we,  the  "Journal" 
staff,  were  asked  to  combine  with  the  "Con- 
cept" staff  for  future  publications.  This  ar- 
rangement will  allow  us  to  continue  with  work 
which  might  have  been  impossible.  We  there- 
fore wish  to  thank  Converse  for  the  invitation 
extended  to  us  We  feel  certain  that  if  all 
Wofford  and  Converse  students  co-operate 
whole-heartedly,  this  new  arrangement  will  be 
a  success.  P.  N-  T, 

^       :!<  ^ 

NEW  CONTRIBUTORS- 

The  "Concept"  is  happy  to  introduce  the 
following  new  contributors:  Sylvia  Bodenhorn, 
'47;  Carlisle  Floyd,  '47;  Troy  Barret,  '44;  and 
Pedro  Trakas,  '44. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS— 

Our  art  editors,  Carolyn  Barr  and  Ann  Skip- 
per, certainly  deserve  praise  for  the  splendid 
work  they  have  done  in  this  issue,  both  in  illus- 
trations and  the  heads  for  Wild  Thyme  and  On 
the  Book  Shelf.  In  designing  the  cover,  they 
have  made  possible  the  staff's  desire  to  have  a 
standard  cover.  We  would  like  to  call  to  the 
reader's  attention  the  new  heads  for  Wild 
Thyme  and  On  the  Book  Shelf. 

=i=    *  * 

PRESS  CONVENTION— 

Congratulations  to  the  Wofford  College 
"Journal  "  for  winning  second  place  for  the  best 
South  Carolina  college  magazine.  This  was  an- 
nounced at  the  annual  South  Carolina  College 
Press  Convention  which  was  held  at  Winthrop 
College  November  twentieth  and  twenty-first. 
Converse  and  Wofford  won  five  individual 
awards.  Betty  Murph's  review  of  "Dragon  Seed" 
by  Pearl  S.  Buck  won  first  prize  for  the  book 
reviews.  'Juke  Joint,"  by  Polly  DeWitt,  was 
selected  as  the  best  one  act  play.  Dan  Car- 
michael's  "The  Hunters"  was  awarded  the  prize 
for  the  best  short  story.  "In  Ladies'  Libraries," 
by  Betsy  Brunk,  won  the  feature  story  award, 
and  Morrell  Thomas  received  the  prize  for  the 
best  news  story,  "Air  Cadets  Invade  Wofford 
Campus"  The  "Concept"  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention were  Virginia  Whitner  and  Polly  DeWitt. 
Pedro  Trakas  and  Wilmot  Mitchell  represented 
the  "Journal."  ^ 

NEW  STAFF  MEMBERS- 

We  are  delighted  to  have  Pedro  Trakas  and 
Wilmot  Mitchell  join  the  staff  as  the  "journal" 
representatives.  Lalla  Nimocks,  secretary  of 
Wild  Thyme,  will  serve  as  Wild  Thyme  Editor, 
and  Penelope  Bouknight  and  Lucy  Paul  are  the 
new  editors  for  the  class  of  '46.  Ann  Skipper, 
also  of  the  class  of  '46,  will  work  with  Carolyn 
Barr  as  Art  Editor. 
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LAURELS 


By  I^ALLA  NIMOCKS 


Know  a  txink  whereon  the  wild 
thyme  grows.  .  ."  This  hne  from  Shake- 
speare's lovely  song  perhaps  exjilains  the 
name  of  the  cliih  which,  u]i  until  now, 
you  have  probably  heard  little.  For  this  reason, 
in  this,  the  first  issue  of  TiiE  CoNCEi'T  for  the 
_\ear  1943-1944,  we  should  like  to  explain  to 
you  the  function  of  the  club,  in  order  that  vou 
might  be  interested  in  our  work,  in  order  that 
you  might  contribute  work  of  your  own. 

Wild  Thyme  is  an  honorary  literary  club, 
consisting  of  those  girls  whose  contributions  to 
The;  Concept  have  been  consistently  outstand- 
ing. The  black  quill,  which  is  the  symbol  of 
Wild  Thyme,  distinguishes  the  work  of  its 
members  by  its  appearence  beside  that  work  as 
it  is  published  in  The  Concept. 

Though  the  club's  dominant  jjurpose  is  to 
maintain  the  high  literary  standards  of  TiiE 
Concept,  it  serves  also  as  an  incentive  to  its 
individual  members.     For  each  issue  of  the 


magazine  the  group  chooses  the  most  outstand- 
ing piece  of  work  done  by  a  member.  Wild 
Thyme  Laurels  are  presented  to  the  author  of 
this  contribution — a  contribution  which  will 
always  appear  opposite  this  page. 

In  this  issue  Wild  Thyme  takes  great  pride 
in  awarding  the  Laurels  to  Polly  DeWitt  for 
her  choric  radio  drama,  "1  Am  the  Land."  We 
feel  that  the  author  has  portra^'cd  with  great 
sensitiveness  and  keen  insight  nature  as  it  is 
embodied  and  has  been  embodied  in  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  Each  small  picture,  painted 
with  well  chosen  words  and  thoughts,  is  lucid 
and  compact,  thus  lending  to  the  drama  in  its 
entirety  that  same  lucidness  and  compactness. 
Consequently — the  Laurels  and  congratulations. 

Wild  Thyme  is  pleased  also  to  announce 
the  admittance  of  two  new  members.  They 
are  Betty  Allen  and  Sara  Dever,  chosen  in 
recognition  of  their  distinctive  work  appearing 
in  The  Concept. 
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I  Rm  the  Land 

A  CiroKic  Radio  Drama 
By  POLLY  DeWITT 


/I  am  the  land. 
The  timeless,  the  tireless 
The  everlasting  land. 
The  waiting  land. 
I  was  here  the  day  you  came 
With  the  tide. 

Flotsam  from  a  Northern  Sea. 
1  was  here,  though  dormant, 
And  1  was  all. 

Thumping  through  ice  and  snow 
You  heard  my  heart, 
Knew  I  lived  and  waited, 
W'hile  hushed  around 
White  death  and  snow 
Lay  ambushed. 

You  saw  my  trees  and  understood 

(As  only  desolate  flotsam  could.) 

You  took  my  trees,  gave  me  your  dead. 

It  was  a  fair  exchange. 

Trees  for  men. 

Live  trees  for  dead  men. 

And  though  you  hadn't  planned  it  so. 

liy  Spring  the  sides  were  even. 

Spring,  and  I  was  no  longer  passive. 

Rains  and  rivers  and  red  men 

Hacked  at  your  fragile  shacks. 

You  cringed  with  inan-fear. 

But  in  mid-spring 

The  snow  softened  into  slush 

And  underneath  pushed  life. 

That  April  you  hewed  coffin  slats 

Beneath  a  bashful  sun. 

Spaded  graves  and  found 


Through  my  choc<  ilate-col<  )rt'd  ])ores 
Pressing  naked  baljy  weeds  ! 
You  knelt  to  kiss  my  pale  green  life 
And  pray. 

You  snatched  at  earth. 

It  quivered  in  your  palm  alive. 

And  so  you  buried  all  your  hopes 

In  me.    Hid  them  first 

In  cod  and  haddock. 

Then  the  two  in  me. 

To  wait  in  agonistic  supplication 

While  I  conjured  forth 

Green  life  again. 

Into  my  generating  sands 

Into  my  lusty  depths 

You  still  pushed  death. 

Though  in  my  favor 

The  scales  were  overbalanced. 

Rains  and  rivers  and  red  men 

And  you  still  shuddered 

As  by  stealthy,  windy  nights 

You  offered  your  victims 

To  my  fragant,  quiet  deptlis 

And  above  them  heaped. 

Not  mounds,  but  cornfields. 

Because  there  was  nothing  else 

You  trusted  me  with  yovu^  dead 

And  for  your  life. 

You  did  not  trust  in  vain. 

By  May,  life,  green  life,  was  everywhere. 

Autumn,  russet  vagabond  with  gold 
Flaunting  summer's  treasures 


I  linlini;  W'inlcr's  ccild, 

While  ali(>\i'  \()Ui'  (lead 

I 'racticc'd  cl  ionises  of  bt'i.nf, 

111  the  noisy  incasurccl  stillness 

Of  gannt  November  days. 

I,  (he  land,  had  yielded. 

My  life  burst  innnpkin  yellow, 

Orange,  black,  and  maise. 

You  stopped  three  days  to  praise. 

I  was  the  essence,  the  extremity 

Of  you,  your  life, 

That  first  year. 

Trusting  me,  you  challenged 

The  inevitable  winter. 

I  am  the  land. 

The  damp  rich  loam 

Of  the  proud,  imperial  Carolinas 

Experiment  place  for 

Half-submerged  rice  stalks 

And  their  fruits 

Delicately  precious  as  ivory  slithers. 
Birthplace  of  blanched  cotton  bolls 
Unsophisticated,  unsuspecting  bolls 
Still  innocent  of  future  claims  to  royalty. 
I  am  the  land  that  nursed 
Your  furry  seeds  of  cotton,  and  the 
Slender  seeds,  slick  seeds,  swollen  seeds,  soft 
seeds. 

All  seeds  that  developed  into  the  famed 

Fortune  gathering  crops 

Of  which  you  were  so  proud. 

Jaiuesfozi'ii 

Broad,  bold  tobacco  leaves  gushing  through  the 
loam. 

Rows  of  green  monotony  broken  by  curing- 
barns. 

Quickly  built,  weather  painted  frames 
Over  hard-packed  earth. 

Their  crude  furnace  flares  darting  by  the  cracks. 

While  along  the  broad  and  swollen  James 
Tied  to  fresh,  new  splintered  wharves 


vSwayed  the  aronialic  fleet 
Of  the  t(jbacc(j  laden  barge. 

'i'obaceo  genllcmcn  grew  lonely, 
Traded  fragrant  leaves  for  gentle  wives. 
Tobacco  gentlemen  grew  lazy. 
Traded  browned  leaves  for  black  men. 

Tobacc(j  gentlemen  gained  ])ower, 
Traded  fat  governors  for  independence. 

And  so  my  chant  of  yesteryear  is  done. 
Brittle,  tanging  discords  set  the  tempo  of  today. 

I  am  the  land,  the  weakened,  starved. 
Beaten  land. 
The  listless  land. 
The  land  you  left. 

I  am  the  land,  the  fertile  fields 
You  planted  without  rest 
Year  after  draining  year. 
The  starving  soil  you  cursed 
When  I  grew  toO'  weak  to  yield. 

I  am  the  land,  the  mighty  towering  forests 
You  dragged  away. 

Ofifering"  my  hillsides  to  gnawing  rains 
y\nd  insidious  erosion. 
Crumbling,  washing,  sliding,  writhing 
Land  of  Sacrifice. 

I  am  the  land,  the  weakened,  starved. 

Beaten  land. 

The  listless  land. 

Remnant  of  what  was  yours 

The  land  you  left. 

I  am  the  land,  warped  and  hysterical 
As  your  music. 

Pale,  trailing  steam   from  cross-country  en- 
gines 

Mock  me  as  I  watch 

The  great  migration  from  the  country 

To  the  town. 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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"Which  Shdll  Not  Perish  From  the  Earth" 


By  CARLISLE  FLOYD 


The  day  had  been  hot  and  the  war  news 
bad.  It  had  been  oppressive  in  more  than  one 
way ;  consequently,  I  was  rather  tired  by  the 
time  the  afternoon  had  fdtered  to  a  warm, 
opaque  shade. 

Thoughts  had  darted  at  each  other  across 
my  mind  since  morning.  I  was  seventeen  and 
couldn't  afford  to  put  the  subject  of  the  war  on 
the  shelf  for  future  reference ;  it  was  a  ques- 
tion alive  and  smarting,  clawing  benejith  the 
crust  of  exterior  braggadocio.  It  wasn't  that 
I  was  cowardly ;  or  was  I  ?  Although  quite 
willing  to  serve  if  called,  I  admitted  to  myself 
that  I  was  like  many  other  people  who  pre- 
ferred to  stay  at  home  and  go  on  living  in  the 
accustomed  way.  I  fervently  ]5rayed  for  the 
cessation  of  the  war,  not  entirely  selfishly. 
My  young  uncle,  who  is  almost  like  a  brother 
to  me,  is  in  New  Guinea,  and  I  wanted  him 
back  again  before  he  was  irreconcilably  altered. 

Overcome  by  worry,  1  wandered  out  of  the 
house  after  supper  and  found  myself  strolling 
towards  the  grove  of  trees  behind  it.  Ques- 
tions still  tortured  my  brain  until  the  whole 
world  seemed  to  be  crushing  in  around  me.  I 
was  trying  desperately  to  get  away  with  a 
clear  mind — I  didn't  know  where. 

By  the  time  I  had  reached  the  grove  it  was 
dark.  A  crescent  had  risen  and  was  flecking 
the  trees  with  its  faint,  steady  glow.  I  walked 
slowly  to  the  far  end  of  the  grove,  turned,  and 
came  back.  The  weeds  were  tall  and  thick, 
and  stroked  my  legs  as  I  walked  by.  There 
was  a  drowsy  summer  breeze,  listlessly  brush- 
ing my  face.  Some  of  the  leaves  were  already 
yellow,  for  it  was  August  and  the  heat  had 
been  intense.  They  were  dying.  Everything 
seemed  transient — nothing    stable    and  im- 


mobile. I  was  thir.sting,  I  knew,  for  something 
that  was  lasting,  a  fixity  not  to  be  swayed  by 
the  little  tides  of  fortune ;  and  there  seemed  to 
be  nothing  to  quench  my  thirst.  The  old  world 
was  disintegrating,  and  I  had  to  have  some- 
thing that  would  survive  its  decay  and  remain 
for  the  advent  of  a  new  one. 

I  raised  my  eyes  from  the  ground  and  looked 
all  about  me.  The  grove  was  cloistered  with 
oaks  and  hickory  trees.  The  oaks,  I  suddenly 
realized,  were  the  realization  of  what  I  de- 
sired. They  were  stolid  and  durable  !  1  walked 
slowly  over  to  one  and  stood,  gazing  at  it 
reverently.  It  was  so  firmly  entrenched  that 
even  Hitler's  Luftwaffe  could  not  uproot  it. 
I  felt  a  sudden  peculiar  fondness  for  it  and 
scarcely  knowing  what  I  was  doing,  I  flung  my 
arms  around  its  rough  trunk  and  pressed  my 
face  to  its  hard  bosom.  I  was  stirred  deep 
do\'\-n,  and  the  tears  started  in  my  eyes.  The 
tender  crndeness  of  the  rippled  bark  pierced 
the  thin  filler  of  my  sport-shirt  and  bruised 
my  skin.  Gradually,  I  released  mv  almost 
frantic  grip — the  grip  of  a  person  looking 
down  from  the  top  rung  of  a  water-tank's  lad- 
der. 

I  walked  out  of  the  grove  with  my  head 
down,  pensive. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  I  continued  mv  amb- 
lings, devoid  of  destination,  and  found  my- 
self wandering  around  the  opposite  edge  of 
the  grove  and  into  the  adjacent  field,  half 
planted,  half  plowed. 

Something  drew  me  towards  it.     I  don't 
know   what  it    was ;    perhaps  the  inimitable 
smell  of  the  earth.    I  quickened  my  step,  and, 
as  I  drew  near,  I  realized  that  here  was  some- 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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RED  WAITING 

r.\  l'(  I  )i.:\\  ITT 


It  had  always  been  there.  That  empty 
waiting. 

At  .six  .she  had  listened  tci  the  wonder- 
ful stories  of  Santa  Claus  ;  laughed  with  the 
class  as  the  teacher  traced  in  color  the 
chubby,  chuckling  old  man  hlling  a  slocking. 
When  she  squinched  her  eyes  he  looked  like 
a  ball.    A  big  red  laughing  ball. 

"Santa  Claus  lirings  toys  to  all  good  lit- 
tle girls  and  boys.  And  makes  them  so  very 
happy.  They  dance  and  sing  and  clap  their 
hands  when  they  awake  Christinas  morning 
and  find  their  stockings  bulging  with  toys.  And 
oh,  they  are  so  very  happy !'" 

Staring  up  at  the  high  mantelboard  on 
Christmas  Eve,  her  back  to  the  gigantic  Christ- 
mas tree,  she  saw  no  stockings.    The  grown- 


ups, confused  with  elaborate  decorations,  did 
not  notice  that  she  had  slipped  ofif  one  of  her 
own  red  stockings.  In  father's  desk  she  found 
a  gay  thumb  tack  ;  and  pressed  it  through  her 
stocking  into  the  mantelwood.    Hard  wood. 

Old  Semore  jarred  another  log  onto  the 
hissing  fireplace.  The  holiday  tack  released 
its  prisoner. 

In  the  silent  dusk  the  maid  swept  the  fes- 
tive litter  into  her  trashpan.  Silver  and  red 
and  green. 

Christmas  morning  she  inspected  the  prick 
in  the  glossy  white  wood.  She  had  w'aited 
since  frosty  dawn.  Three  young  cousins  danced 
and  clapped  over  talking  dolls  and  a  model 
engine. 

Some  one  handed  her  a  gift  camouflaged 
with  silver.  She  pushed  off  the  wide  satin 
ribbon,  disregarding  the  intricate,  professional 
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bow.  Swathed  in  crinkly  tissue  was  a  grey  fur 
kitten  with  blue  button  eyes.  Had  she  mashed 
his  tummy  he  would  have  attempted  an  imita- 
tion. 

The  child's  mother  stood  before  the  man- 
telpiece now,  lier  arms  awry  with  packages ; 
waiting  until  the  kitty  was  forgotten.  Green, 
white,  silver  and  gold  concoctiims,  each  with 
its  gaudy,  purposeful  Ijdw. 

Before  dinner,  while  the  adults  purred 
tlieir  thank  yous,  the  children  experimented 
with  monotonous  contentment  ;  and  she  after 
having  completed  her  tacit,  sys'ematic  search 
for  a  red  hand-knitted  stocking,  had  settled  im 
father's  big  hassock  to  gaze  at  the  flames  ;  the 
maid  was  allowed  to  bring  her  little  Anna  to 
see  the  amazing  ChrLstmas  tree. 

Startled  by  such  fragrant  warmth,  the 
haughty  spruce  with  its  trimmings,  some  wink- 
ing, some  glaring  at  her ;  and  the  mass  of 
swarming  white  people,  Anna  didn't  under- 
stand that  the  chea])  red  stocking  wdiisked  from 
hiding,  packed  with  three  candy  kisses,  a  lolly- 
pop,  a  tin  cookie  plate  and  a  three  inch  cliina 
doll ;  and  that  great  big  shiny  red  ball  were  all 
for  her. 

A  big  red  laughing  ball.  A  Christmas 
stocking.  The  white  child  overturned  the 
hassock  and  dashed  into  the  ball,  clasping  it  to 
her  cheek  as  she  snatched  the  red  stocking. 

Greatly  annoyed,  her  charitable  motb-jr 
rescued  the  gifts  and  thrust  them  into  the 
maid's  arms.  The  dark  object  of  such  gener- 
osity was  briskly  transported  to  the  kitchen. 

The  white  child  was  sentenced  to  fifteen 
minutes  on  the  massive  hassock,  her  face  to  the 
mantel.  In  that  position,  there  was  nothing 
to  see  except  the  tiny  prick  in  the  hard  white 
mantelboard.       ^  ^. 

On  her  thirteenth  Christmas  Eve  she  l)e- 
gan  her  adolescent  habit  of  reviewing  the  pre- 
ceding" year  with  fanatical  clarity. 

Her  body  swaddled  in  wdiite  comforts,  she 
focused  her  eyes  on  the  still  grey  night  and 
her  mind  went  through  its  predestined  routine. 
P)y  the  time  she  had  completed  her  review  of 


December,  her  conscious  mind  was  assuring 
her  that  the  previous  year  had  been  satisfy- 
ing. But  somewhere  an  unrestrained,  sub- 
conscious fear  forced  attention.  It  insisted 
that  she  was  probing  events,  probing  lonesome 
evenings  of  snow ;  cool  mornings  of  apple 
blossoms  ;  mid-days  of  wafting  heat ;  nights  of 
burning  leaves  ;  probing  them  all  for  an  instant 
of  the  happiness.  The  happiness  they  smirked 
about  in  school ;  the  happiness  that  oozed  from 
the  lines  of  prescribed  books.  Despite  surface 
pretentions,  somewhere  deep  was  that  empty 
waiting.  Waiting  for  a  liig  red  laughing  ball. 
She  watched  her  friends  toss  it  with  dexterity. 
.\t  thirteen  she  st(ip])ed  pretending  that  one  of 
them  would  toss  it  to  her.  She  was  waiting 
for  someone  to  drop  it. 

By  sixteen  she  had  developed  a  strange 
dread  for  Christmas  mornings.  The  horrible, 
hollow  smiles  at  nothing.  That  emptiness  that 
])ulged  as  youthful  distributors  pile  her  lap 
and  around  her  feet  with  packages.  Silver, 
green,  white  and  gold.  As  she  began  the 
familiar  mechanics  she  always  frowned  at  a 
prick  in  the  mantelboard. 

Where  was  the  beautiful  joy  she  has  lieard 
so  much  alxiut  ?  The  theme  of  all  the  carols  ? 
In  the  eyes  of  figures  on  Christmas  cards? 
That  something  inside  that  was  supposed 
to  exit  as  good-will  and  wholesome  smiles. 
That  empty  feeling  was  all  she  felt.  As  she 
unwrapped  each  box,  she  paused,  waiting  for 
that  lovely  feeling  to  come  bounding ;  to  be 
tossed.  It  wasn't  nice  to  have  to  smuggle  your 
barren  insides.  To  pretend.  With  foolish 
smiles  and  trite  repartee. 

And  so  she  hugged  her  furs  and  squealed 
delightedly.     Next  Christmas.  Perhaps. 
*      *  + 

After  eighteen,  constant  holiday  dances 
delayed  her  Christmas  Eve  reviews  until  early 
Christmas  mornings.  College  books  idealized 
happiness  less  in  order  to  emphasize  living. 
Life.  Abstract.  And  now  she  tore  ai:)art 
twelve  months  to  find  her  life.  Surely  she  had 
lived  once.  Each  month  stood  at  attention  full 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Query 


I  am  a  Negro. 


Vuu  say  I  am  dirty  and  diseased. 
Y(ju  say  mv  mind  is  weak,  my  brain  is 
small. 

You  say  I  am  shiftless,  lazy,  infantile. 
You  say  I  have,  no  pride  in  home  or  self, 
No  ambition  and  no  self-control. 
You  say  I  live  in  s([ualor,  tilth  and  sin. 
Squander  my  paltry    wage — which    could  be 
used 

P"or  food  or  clothes  or  medicine — 
On  cheap  and  gaudy  baubles 
For  a  few  hours'  pleasure. 
You  say  I  have  no  honor — 
That  I  lie  and  steal  and  kill — 
'J'hat  I  do  anything  for  money. 
You  say  I  have  no  feeling  and  no  conscience. 
You  say  that  I  am  two-faced — 
That  I  laugh  and  joke  with  the  white  man 
For  the  favors  that  he  gives  "his  nigger." 
You  marvel  at   the  haunting   beauty   of  my 
spiritual 

And  yet  you  say  I  have  no  soul. 
You  say  all  this  of  me. 


Tell  me,  what  would  xoit  be — 
If  you  were  a  Negro? 

—Betty  Mitrpli. 


WOMAN  CALLING 

By  LALLA  NIMOCKS 


/Be  quiet,  America!  Listen,  America! 
I  pray  to  God  that  you  will  listen  to  my 
plea.  I  call  to  you  tonight  for  the  last 
time.  1  cannot  call  again.  For  tomorrow 
I  shall  be  no  more  of  this  earth  ;  tomorrow  I 
shall  be  of  eternity. 

I  was  woman  once — Filipino  woman.  Hot, 
red  blood  surged  through  my  veins  once — 
blood  so  hot,  blood  so  red  that  I  hated,  I 
loved,  1  knew  joy,  1  felt  pain  more  intensely 
than  most  possessed  of  my  years. 

But  now  my  bodv  is  dead — and  the  dead 
is  cold.  It  has  all  but  returned  to  the  dust 
again,  this  body  of  mine.  It  will  be  dust  again 
when  the  grey  mists  of  dawn  wander  over 
l!ataan. 

Yet  the  flame  of  my  spirit  will  arise  from 
this  shallow  grave  here  on  the  river's  bank 
tomorrow.  It  has  grown  weary  of  the  cease- 
less sound  of  those  ever  rushing  waters — that 
dull  sound  that  penetrates  its  heavy  black 
l)lanket  of  mud.  It  longs  to  kindle  its  own 
light  and  fling  the  small  shadow  of  that  light 
out  into  that  timeless  space  that  lies  between 
the  sea  and  the  sky.    There  it  will  meet  God. 

But,  America,  tonight  before  the  dawn 
when  I  must  go,  hear  me  speak. 

Some  say  you  forgot  us  on  Bataan,  America. 
Did  you  forget  ?    I  do  not  always  know. 

But  I  do  remember  that  first  time  that 
someone  said  you  had  forgotten.  It  was  another 
woman — weak  like  myself — who'  shouted  out 
those  damning  words.  And  as  she  shouted 
every  muscle  in  my  burning  brown  body  was 
screwed  tight  until  only  my  lips  could  move — 
and  they  trembled. 

Then  I  threw  back  my  head  and  looked  to 
the  sky  and  laughed  and  laughed  and  laughed 
again. 


"Forget?"  T  cried.  "How  could  she  forget 
a  part  of  herself?  Have  you  ever  known  the 
woman  wlio  could  forget  half  of  her  heart,  a 
fragment  of  her  soul,  when  horrid  yellow  pain 
tore  the  nerve  like  a  thing  gone  mad  ?" 

But  she  would  not  listen — that  other  wom- 
an. She  ignored  me.  She  buried  her  simken 
face  into  her  quivering  hands  and  wept.  She 
wept  every  day.  She  wept  through  the  long 
nights.  And  then  at  last  God  must  have  heard 
her  tears  fall,  for  one  dawn  He  bent  down  and 
wiped  those  tears  awav. 

But  that  was  of  long  ago,  America — of 
very  long  ago,  when  within  a  soul  there  were 
yet  a  few  laughs  to  laugh,  when  within  a  soul 
there  were  yet  a  few  tears  to  weep.  Even  on 
Bataan. 

That  was  when  man  was  still  like  man 
and  not  like  snake,  America.  Man  stood  tall 
then.  He  didn't  have  to  live  on  his  shrunken 
belly — he  didn't  have  to  crawl  on  it  and  sleep 
on  it  and  eat  on  it  and  pray  on  it. 

That  was  when  woman  could  still  look  to 
her  heaven  unafraid,  America.  That  was 
before  woman  had  to  live  to  know  filth,  to 
know  stench,  to  know  shame. 

That  was  when  children  were  still  like 
children  and  not  like  small,  terrible  beasts, 
America.  Like  lost  animals  —  starved,  cold, 
afraid. 

Since  that  long  ago,  I,  too,  like  that  weak, 
wretched  woman,  have  doubted  you.  I,  too, 
have  l)elieved  that  it  was  you  that  murdered 
Bataan.  But  tonight  I  do  not  hate  vou,  America. 
I  want  to  understand  again. 

Be  quiet,  America!  Listen,  America!  I 
pray  to  God  that  you  will  listen  to  my  plea.  I 
call  to  you  tonight  for  the  last  time.  1  cannot 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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Cosmology 


Autumn  rcturninfj 

Paints  gaudy  death  masks 

On  the  leaves 

Laughing  softly  in  despair, 
Earthward  fated 
Now  their  destined  tasks 
Are  done. 

Its  silvered  hypodermic  air 
Drugs  nunilj 
The  summer-tired  trees 
Against  their  flaming  offspring's 
Palled  fate. 

The  needle  breaking,  v 
Would  trees  succumb 
As  mortals  do  ? 

Would  lashing  limbs  berate  v 

That  callous  cycle, 

Gentle  green  to  red 

To  brittle  nothingness  ? 

Or  would  they  explore, 

Root  deep,  and  find 

The  comforting  cling 

Of  leaves  dead  a  thousand  years 

Or  more? 

—Pollx  DcWitt. 


Now  flutumn 


The  Novembers  are  many  since 
1  stood  at  my  window  on  autumn  mornings 
Pressing"  my  face  flat  against  the  bright  pane, 
And  laugfhed  to  watch  the  leaves 


Dance  past  on  a  jesting  joking  wind. 

They  were  Httle  elves,  brown,  gold  and  scarlet 

Laughing  with  me, 

Dancing  in  frantic  circles,  -i 
Skipping  along  the  pavements, 
Tumbling,  twisting,  falling, 
Calling  me  to  come  and  play. 

And  now  I  weep 

In  the  autumn  twilight 

To  see  them  sift  slowly  down. 

They  are  hands 

Waving  goodbye  to  summer. 

Struggling  to  follow,  knowing  they  cannot, 

— Goodbye,  Goodbye — 
The  wind  and  the  Earth  cry  with  me 
To  see  the  summer  lost  to  us  again. 
And  with  her  you  go 
You  and  a  thousand  thirsting  dreams. 
Now  Earth's  tears  freeze  on  her  cheeks 
And  dress  the  world  in  a  glittering  grief 

— Goodbye,  my  darling.  Goodbye  ! — 
—Betty  Allen. 


J 


Source 


lly  v^^■|,\■|.\  IK  »1  K  )U\' 

I  li.'U'c  cNt's  1(1  set'.  M\'  c'N'c's  can  Icax'c  inc. 
TlifV  can  wanckT  ahoiit  alone  nnaidcd.  Tlicy 
sec  our  facs,  your  limwn  eVes,  my  hair. 
Stuj)i(lly  they  follow  the  pattern  of  your  waving 
hand,  the  movement  of  vour  lips.  My  eyes  are 
hlind.  To  sec  ynur  hrown  eyes  and  not  see 
their  hrightness.  the  energy  of  your  spirit;  of 
what  use  is  my  siglit  ? 

1  have  ears  to  licar :  a  whistle,  a  hell,  a 
cricket,  the  wind.  My  ears  are  confused  l)y 
a  medley  of  noises.  Which  to  listen  to?  Why 
listen  ?  Do  my  ears  prefer  a  melody  to  the 
low  moan  of  a  siren?  Why  do  I  pretend  to 
hear?  W'hy  do  some  feign  joy  at  hearing 
sovmds,  mere  sounds? 

Two  senses  gone ;  my  hands  travel  over 
the  jagged  surface  of  a  shell.  My  fingers,  can 
they  imagine  the  significance  of  that  mass  of 
tiny  lines?  Up — down.  Yes,  they  know  con- 
ti-ast.  They  feel  the  brittleness,  layer  u])on 
layer  molded  to  a  form  that's  someone's  home. 
But  do  they  know  ? 

My  eyes  don't  see ;  my  ears  don't  hear ; 
my  fingers  cannot  feel  wdien  they're  alone. 
They  are  not  alone.  Let  them  never  be 
alone,  Lord ;  let  me  use  my  mind  ;  let  me  un- 
derstand and  love,  that  1  may  feel  beauty 
with  my  whole  soul,  that  my  eyes  may  see 
again. 


The  Sirens  Sing 

By  SYLVIA  P.ODENHORN 

Remember  in  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus 
the  sirens  singing  from  the  rocks,  luring  all 
the  passing  sailors  to  their  destruction? 

Why  are  we  so  easily  distracted?  Why 
does  every  bypath  interest  us,  intrigued 
against  our  better  judgment  by  all  things  un- 
known ?  \'ainly  we  strive  to  sweep  away  the 
thick  cobwebs  of  ignorance  which  cloud  our 
hearts,  dissaude  our  passage.  How  dimly 
shines  the  light  wdiich  beckons  us !  \Ye  re- 
member when  its  brightness  was  overpowering, 
when  we  walked  strongly  on  our  path,  un- 
swerving.   That  was  childhood. 

How  gaudy,  now,  the  splendor  of  the 
vanity  of  youth !  Blinded  b_\'  the  dazzling  bril- 
liance of  flashing  jewels  and  jangling  bells, 
we  scarcely  hear  the  soft,  persistent  cry  of  hope 
and  beauty,  so  lost  amid  the  swirling,  turbid 
swiftness. 

Is  our  faith  a  delicate  flower  which  will  yield 
and  be  crushed  ])y  the  first  vandal  beast  which 
rises  to  defy  it  ?  Is  it  like  a  silken  screen  of 
fleeting  flimsiness?  Would  one  large  rent, 
marring  its  perfection,  deprive  it  of  all  power? 
Is  it  a  tree?  A  growing,  immovable  force, 
giving  its  strength,  the  fragrance  of  its  blos- 
soms, bending  tO'  withstand  the  shock  of  blows 
from  any  adversary  ? 

I  do  not  know ;  I  have  not  lived  my  life. 
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I  HAD  TO  KNOW 


By  PEDRO  TRAKAS 


Walking  down  Main  street  of  dear  old 
Manville  for  the  first  time  in  eleven  months,  I 
experienced  unknown  sensations.  What  was 
it  ?  Words  failed  me.  All  I  knew  was  that 
it  was  good — so  good — to  he  home. 

Ahead  of  me  I  saw  a  familiar  face.  There  he 
stood — old  "'Po]/'  Stoddard.  "Pop"  ran  the 
soda  shop  where  the  gang  used  to  hang  out. 
Pie  always  stood  outside  until  the  gang  showed 
up.  Then  he'd  go^  inside  to  keep  order.  When 
I  approached  him.  his  face  lit  up. 

"Well,  Pll  be  darned,"  he  said.  "When  did 
you  get  back  ?" 

"Last  night,"  I  replied. 

"It's  good  to  see  you,  son,"  he  added.  "Why, 
there  hasn't  been  any  excitement  around  here 
since  the  last  time  I  chased  you  cut  of  the 
shop.  Remember  ?  I  pretended  I  didn't  like 
your  dancing  around  the  piccolo,  but  I  did. 
It  reminded  me  of  your  father.  He  used  to 
do  the  same  thing.  I  hope  you'll  be  the  man  he 
was,  my  boy,"  he  remarked.  "You've  got  a 
good  start." 

I  thanked  "Pop"  and  ambled  along — glad 
I  had  talked  to  him.  It  was  good  to  hear  about 
my  father.  He  died  before  I  was  a  year  old ; 
so  I  only  knew  him  by  what  others  told  me. 

I  was  moving  along  slowly  when  someone 
called  me.  Someone  from  across  the  street. 
Turning  my  head,  I  saw  one  of  my  old  school 
teachers  heading  towards  me.  It  was  Mrs.  Pal- 
mer. 

"Goodness  me,"  she  exclaimed.  "For  a 
minute  I  thought  I  was  seeing  your  father. 
You  look  more  like  him  every  day.  Welcome 
home,  young  man,  welcome  home!" 

After  talking  excitedly  for  a  few  minutes, 
I  asked,  "Did  you  know  my  father  well,  Mrs. 
Palmer?" 

"\Miy  do  you  ask?"  she  queried. 


"Well,  just  a  few  minutes  ago,  'Pop' 
Stoddard  also  said  I  was  like  my  father.  I 
thought  maybe  you  could  tell  me  something 
al)out  him.  You  see,  I  never  really  knew  my 
dad." 

"No,"  she  answered,  "I  didn't  know  him 
that  well.  But  Joe  Stewart  knew  him  better 
than  anyone  else  in  Manville.  Joe's  the  super- 
intendent of  the  insane  asylum.  He  was  telling 
me  just  the  other  day  what  good  pals  he  and 
your  father  were.  Why  don't  vou  go  up  and 
have  a  talk  with  Joe?"    she  said. 

"I  think  I  will,"  I  replied.  "Thanks,  Mrs, 
Palmer." 

With  these  words,  I  hastened  towards  the 
Capitol  Theatre.  Here  I  was  tO'  meet  the  most 
important  person  in  Manville.  At  least,  the 
most  important  to  me. 

Sandra  and  her  sister,  Marie,  were  waiting 
as  planned.  I  had  promised  to  take  them  to  the 
show.    We  were  to  meet  at  four-thirt\'  in  front 
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of  llir  lliralrc.  My  dial  willi  Mrs.  I'aliiicr 
made  iiic  a  lilllc  laic. 

"Siii  r\  III  krc|i  \  I  111  w  ail iii!^,  "  I  lics^aii,  "luit 
\'\v  hc'cn  in  a  luiddk'  willi  mu'  nl  my  n\i\ 
tt'aclicrs." 

I  liild  ihcin  wlial  Mrs.  I'alnicrhad  said  and 
added,  "W  iinld  \(m  Iwn  like  In  ,l;i>  w'itli  nic  In 
ihe  asvlnni  u  hik  irn  iw  ?  I'll  j^ct  'vSujR'r'  .Slew- 
art  to  slidw  us  through." 

"That  would  he  grand,"  said  Marie.  "I've- 
always  wanted  to  see  what  it's  like!" 

"I've  never  keen  through  it  either,"  T  con- 
fessed, "so  it'll  lie  a  treat  for  us  hotli.  And 
how  ahout  you,  honey?"  I  asked,  turning  to 
Sandra. 

"It's  heen  years  since  1  visited  the  place. 
It  will  he  fun  for  nie  t(.)0,"  she  insisted. 

"Do  we  have  to  wait  till  tomorrow  to  go?" 
coinplained  Marie.  "Why  can't  we  go  now  and 
to  the  show  afterwards?"    she  asked. 

"The  place  is  closed  to  visitors  after  six. 
And  it  would  he  after  five  before  we  could  get 
there,"  commented  Sandra.  Turning  to  me  she 
added,  "That  might  not  give  you  enough  time 
to  talk  to  Stewart." 

"That  would  he  plenty  of  time,"  I  said, 
"but  I  want  to  do  whatever  suits  you." 

Marie's  suggestion  prevailed  and  soon  we 
were  at  the  asylum.  After  entering,  I  asked  to 
see  the  suj^erintendent.  Stewart  soon  came. 
He  seemed  glad  to  see  me.  When  I  told  him 
why  I  had  come,  he  suggested  the  guard  take 
the  girls  through  the  place  while  we  talked.  But 
I  wanted  to  see  the  asylum  too.  So,  I  sug- 
gested we  talk  as  we  made  the  rounds. 

Stewart  told  me  many  things  al)OUt  my 
father  I  didn't  know.  He  must  have  known 
him  well !    I  was  glad  I  had  talked  to  him. 

Our  conversation  over,  I  turned  to  Sandra 
and  asked,  "Ready  to  go?" 

"I  am,"  she  smiled,  "but  Marie  doesn't 
seem  to  be." 

Marie  had  just  begun  to  question  Stewart 
further  about  the  asylum.  Sandra  and  I  knew 
we  would  have  a  few  minutes  to  wait,  so  we 
walked  on  a  bit.  We  stopped  before  a  cell  and 
began  to  chat  as  two  lovers  would.    Soon  I 


iioiii-ed  ihere  was  an  old  wmiiaii  in  llie  cell  who 
was  lieha\'iiig  strangely.  vShe  >lared  al  me 
willi  a  iiiosi  peculiar  expression  on  her  face. 
.She  ihrusl  her  arms  llirough  the  cell  bars  as 
il  Irving  lo  reach  me.  'I'here  seemed  to  be 
some  ine.\])licable  lorce  ])ulling  her  towards 
me — as  though  I  were  a  iiiagnel  ;nid  she  a 
l)iece  of  metal.  .She  tried  to  form  words  on  her 
shapeless  lips  but  couldn't.  1  looked  back  at 
Stewart  for  some  sign  of  explanation.  Me  only 
seemed  troubled  that  the  woman  was  acting- 
like  this.  In  my  consternation,  I  spoke  to 
vSandra — hoping  I  could  avoid  the  wcjman's 
eyes. 

"Sandra,  darling,"  I  said  forcedly,  "what 
did  you  do  mostly  while  I  was  overseas?" 

"I  spent  most  of  my  time  writing  you  let- 
ters— just  vou,"  she  joked.  "And  }'ou?"  she 
insisted. 

"Oh,  I  wrote  to  many  girls — telling  them 
all  f  loved  them,"  I  kidded. 

At  this,  the  old  v\oman  became  furious.  The 
curious  expression  on  her  face  turned  to  one 
of  hatred.  Sandra,  with  her  back  to  the  cell, 
failed  to  notice  all  this.  I  hope  she  also  failed 
to  notice  the  effect  it  was  having  on  me. 

At  this  moment,  Stewart  and  Marie  came 
forward.  He  announced  that  it  was  time  for 
us  to  go — that  visitors  weren't  allowed  after 
six.  My  watch  said  ten  minutes  till  six,  but  I 
didn't  question  Stewart.  Perhaps  he  had  had 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  old  woman 
and  he  thought  it  best  that  we  leave.  .  At  any 
rate,  I  was  glad  to  go. 

We  left  the  asylum  and  headed  towards  the 
theatre.  I  was  so  disturbed  over  what  had 
taken  place  that  I  didn't  really  want  to  go  to 
the  show.  Still,  I  thought  maybe  the  movie 
would  get  my  mind  otf  the  whole  thing.  But 
it  didn't.  When  it  was  over,  I  purposely  avoid- 
ed questions  about  the  picture.  I  couldn't  have 
answered  one.  I  simply  couldn't  concentrate 
on  anything  but  the  old  woman. 

How  I  got  home  that  night,  I  don't  know. 
I  was  glad  to  get  home,  though.  I  thought  that 
as  soon  as  I  fell  asleep  I  would  be  all  right.  L'ut 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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QUUBAQUAY 

Ry  TROY  r,ARRl{TT 


/  zvuitld  like  to  tell  you  a  story  I  heard  not 
so  long  ago.  It  7vas  told  me  hy  a  man  zclio 
heard  it  from  another  man.  I  z^'ill  tell  it  in  my 
ozvn  words  and  make  a  fezu  ehanges  in  the  plot, 
using  the  first  person,  as  my  teller  dul. 

1  had  to  go  to  the  town  of  Oiuthaquay  on 
some  business.  I  packed  my  bag  and  changed 
clothes — put  on  a  white  shirt,  blue  tie,  and 
blue  socks,  gray  suit,  and  a  new  pair  of  black 
shoes.  The  shoes  felt  a  little  tight  because  they 
hadn't  been  well  broken  in.  I  put  on  my  over- 
coat, scarf,  dog-skin  gloves,  and  hat.  It  was 
wintertime  and  necessary  to  wrap  Up.  I  went 
down  to  the  station  and  bought  a  round  trip 
ticket.  In  about  ten  minutes  my  train  pulled 
in. 

I  stepped  on,  found  myself  a  comfortable 
seat,  and  became  interested  in  a  magazine.  It 
wasn't  long  before  I  heard  the  c'onductor  shout, 
"(Juubaquay,  Ouuba((uay,  next  sto]),  Ouuba- 
((uay." 

I  stepped  off  the  train  and  walked  over  to 
the  baggage  office.  The  clerk  took  my  check 
and  after  a  short  search  returned  with  my  bag. 
As  I  stooped  over  to  pick  it  up  I  noticed.  .  .  . 
I  looked  again.  Why,  the  man  didn't  have  any 
shoes  on.  I  almost  laughed.  The  fool!  Didn't 
he  know  it  was  winter — and  the  middle  of 
winter  at  that  ?  I  started  to  say  something  but 
saw  that  he  didn't  seem  to  mind  being  bare- 
footed, so  I  thought  I'd  let  it  go. 

I  walked  around  the  depot  and  to  a  taxi 
nearby,  opened  the  door  with  my  free  hand, 
stepped  in,  and  asked  the  driver  to  take  me  to 
one  of  the  best  hotels..  He  drove  out  the  street 
we  were  on  and  turned  into  what  looked  to  be 
main  street.  I  could  see  a  few  people  by  looking 
over  the  tops  and  in  between  the  parked  cars. 


About  midway  clown  this  street  the  driver  stop- 
ped and  I  looked  out  the  window.  Freemont 
Hotel  was  the  big  sign  over  the  door.  This 
ought  to  be  all  right.  Looked  nice  from  the  out- 
side. 

He  opened  his  door  and  came  around  to 
open  mine.  I  stepped  out  and  reached  in  my 
pocket  for  the  fare.  As  I  put  the  money  in  his 
hand  I  noticed  that  this  fellow  wasn't  wearing 
shoes  either.  Before  I  had  time  to  think  twice, 
he  was  in  the  cab  and  away. 

I  picked  up  my  bag,  walked  in  the  hotel 
and  up  to  the  desk  to  register.  \\^onder  if 
they  ever  wore  shoes?  Oh,  well,  maybe  they 
belonged  to  some  sort  of  union  or  secret  or- 
ganization. Let  tliem  have  their  fun.  They'd 
catch  their  death  of  cold  and  pay  for  it  in  the 
end.  The  clerk  looked  at  the  book  and  turned 
around  to  get  my  key.  As  he  did  1  stood  up 
on  my  tip-toes.  Sure  enough,  he  was  bare- 
footed.   I  just  couldn't  understand. 

The  bell  on  the  desk  rang  and  a  bell-hop 
came  up.  "Take  this  gentleman  to  room  212," 
said  the  clerk  and  he  gave  the  boy  my  key.  The 
bell-hop  was  a  pleasant  faced  lad  with  plenty 
of  pep.  He,  too,  was  barefooted.  The  two  of  us 
went  on  up  and  he  unlocked  the  door. 

I  tossed  him  a  tip  and  said  ,"Boy,  may  I  ask 
you  a  question  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  what  is  it  sir?  Something  wrong?" 

"Well,  yes  and  no !  I'd  like  to  know  if  all 
the  ]3eople  of  Oiuibaquay  go  around  without 
shoes  ?" 

"Shoes,  shoes  .  .  . ?" 

"Yes,  shoes — you're  supposed  to  wear  them 
on  your  feet."  I  lifted  my  right  foot  to  show 
him. 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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III  other  \c;irs 
Cadcls  and  .i^uanls 
I  'araded  si  reels 
'rii4hl-])acked  w  ilh 
Checrino-  crowds. 
To  iiiarlial  lirass, 
Through  l)anks  of  flags 
They  marched 
Ti I  hi )n( )r  ihe  h viiig 
And  pay  homage  to 
The  dead 

W'ho  fouglit  the  war 
'Idiat  was  to  end 
All  wars. 

Now  on  the  square 
The  thinning  lines 
Of  veterans 
Gather — 
Greying, 
Stooped, 

Their  faces  etched 
With  memories 
And  in  their  eyes 
The  pain  of 
Disillusion. 

—Betty  Murph 


Time  Caught 

Time  caught 
Our  lives  this  moment 
As  the  jeweled  drop 
Of  silver  rain 

Pinioned  on  a  gleaming  ivy  leaf 
Waited  to  fall  away 
Into  eternity 

With  the  slightest  quiver  of 
Destiny  

—Betty  Alien. 


Low  Country  Night 

A  nnn"ky  night.  .  .  . 

Trees  outlined  in  shadow,  grey  and  gaunt, 
A  sultry  moon,  too  high  for  light  or  Inve 
And  patterned  in  the  sky  for  hitter  memories. 
A  dog  howls  at  some  strange  smell; 
Another  answers  hack  into  the  woods. 
The  swam])  has  crept  from  its  lair  of  l)ramhles 
And  rushing  waters  to  grasp  its  foe  in  a  hard, 
cruel  mist. 

Only  a  glow-worm  shines,  and  even  as  1  watch. 
He,  too,  goes  out. 

— Marf/aret  Homia. 


Cinquains--Word  Pictures 

Alone 

I  stand  here 
Weeping  for  a  lost  love 
That  was  never 
Mine. 

This  Moment 
Is  the  glow 
Of  a  single  candle 
In  a  dark  world 
Of  reality. 

Quietly 
Hearts  break. 

As  tears  falling  on  my  pillow 
Snowflakes  dropping  on  this  frigid 
Earth. 

—Betty  Allen. 
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THE  ROBE 


By  LLOYD  C.  DOUGLAS 


/The  sohlicjs  llicreforc.  zclicii  thcv  ,.'«(/ 
crucified  Jesus,  took  His  ijarmeuts  and 
made  jour  parts,  to  cz'srx  soldier  a  pari ; 
and  also  the  coat :  nozt.'  tlie  coat  zms  zvifh- 
uitt  seam,  zvvz'cn  from  the  top  throughout. 
Ttiex  said  therefore  one  to  anotlier.  Let  us  not 
rend  it  hut  east  lots  jor  if.  zvliose  it  shall  he. 
.  .  .  These  tliiiu/s  therefore  the  soldiers  did. 
(John  19:23-25.)  And  so,  with  a  few  lines 
in  each  of  the  Gospels,  as  a  minor  part  of  the 
record  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  brown  home- 
spun mantle  passed  into  t)bhvion.  Men  have 
sought  to  the  death  the  Holy  Grail,  the  cup 
from  which  Jesus  drank  at  His  Last  Supper, 
l)Ut  this  more  personal,  intimate  possession  of 
the  Master's  apparently  failed  to  stir  the  imagi- 
nation of  Bible  readers  for  nearly  nineteen  hun- 
dred years,  until  in  the  fall  of  1940  Hazel  Mc- 
Cann,  an  Ohio  department  store  clerk,  wrote 
Lloyd  C.  Douglas,  the  well-known  minister 
and  writer,  asking  him  what  became  of  the 
robe  and  its  new  owner.  Mr.  Douglas,  for 
thirty  years  a  student  of  the  life  of  Christ  and 
His  followers,  had  not  found  a  story  about  it 
but  determined  to  create  one. 

The  soldier  wdio  won  the  toss  for  Christ's 
robe  was  the  young  Tribune  Marcellus  Lucan 
Gallio,  son  of  the  influential  Roman  Senator 
Marcus  Lucan  Gallio,  virtually  banished  to  the 
command  of  the  Roman  fort  at  Minoa  because 
he  had  aroused  the  displeasure  of  the  Prince 


Regent  Gains  at  a  banquet  of  the  Military 
Tribunes  in  Rome.  Every  year  when  the 
Jews  celebrated  their  Feast  of  the  Passover 
in  Jerusalem  the  Procurator  there  required  the 
attendance  of  troops  from  all  the  Palestinian 
garrisons  to  help  keep  (jrder.  Usually  nothing- 
happened,  but  this  year  a  young  Galilean  car- 
penter had  been  arrested  by  high  temple  of- 
ficials on  a  charge  of  treason  and  was  being 
tried  l)efore  the  reluctant  Procurator,  Pontius 
Pilate.  When  he  realized  that  the  people, 
whom  he  was  anxiuus  to  please,  would  not  be 
otherwise  satisfied,  he  ordered  the  officers  and 
a  detachment  of  twenty  men  from  the  Minoa 
Legion  to  execute  the  sentence  —  death  by 
crucifixion.  Marcellus  and  the  other  officers, 
gloriously  drunk — death  on  a  cross  was  not  a 
pleasant  sight — shot  craps  on  a  knoll  behind 
the  crosses,  awaiting  the  slow  death  of  the 
three  victims.  When  a  Centurion  claimed  the 
homespun  cloak  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  middle 
cross,  Marcellus  proposed  that  thev  toss  for 
it.  He  won.  That  night  at  Pilate's  annual 
banquet  at  the  Insula,  Marcellus  received  a  dis- 
patch from  the  Emperor,  the  senile  Tiberius 
himself,  commanding  him  to  return  to  Rome  at 
once.  But  the  strange  efifect  of  the  Robe  upon 
the  gentle-bred  young  soldier  led  him  and  his 
remarkable  Corinthian  slave  Demetrius  from 
there  to  Athens,  to  Palestine,  to  Capri,  to  Ar- 
pino,  and  finally  back  to  the  Imperial  Capital, 
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iinlil  lie  sIkuiM  salisl"\-  his  conscience  in  llie 
(leiilli  111  an  inniici'iil  man. 

In  sl\le  '/'//('  Rolh'  is  nn!  ( ml stan(  1  ini^ ,  It 
wat'illates  lu'lwcen  liie  coinnnmplaiT  and  slrik- 
in^'.  iiri^inal  liLjnres.  'I'lie  clcan-cnl  cliaracter- 
i/alinns,  while  \i\i(l  and  well-drawn,  depict 
types  nmre  llian  individuals.  W  itlinnt  ana- 
chrcnisin,  hnwcvcr,  Dout^'las  makes  the  ])en])le 
111'  nineteen  centuries  ago  seem  alive  and  mi.id- 
iMii,  hy  presenting  the  basically  human  traits 
ii[  llmught,  speech,  and  mannerism,  of  what- 
ever age.  Abounding  in  minute  sermons,  the 
])hilosophy  which  pervades  the  book  is  neither 
new  nor  original,  hut  its  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness make  it  newly  meaningful.  The  most 
notable  characteristic  of  Tlic  Robe  is  its  at- 
mosphere— the  narrative  is  marked  with  such 
reality  that  the  reader  forgets  this  is  only  a  fic- 
tional account  of  some  things  that  happened 
over  a  thousand  years  ago  and  l)ecomes  an  in- 
tegral part  of  all  that  takes  place.  Mr.  Doug- 
las displays  a  vast  and  profound  knowledge  of 
all  aspects  of  his  subject — of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Hebrew  peoples,  customs,  history,  social  and 
economic  conditions,  family  life,  geography, 
languages,  thought,  feeling,  tradition,  of  Jesus 
and  His  disciples.  But  these  appear  minor 
points  to  the  author,  and  he  subordinates  all 
else  to  the  story  he  has  to  tell. 

History,  temporal  and  ecclesiastical,  lives 
in  The  Robe.    Douglas  depicts  the  sluggishness 


111  llie  Uoinan  h'.mpire,  ap]jalling  conditions 
among  the  jews,  with  a  clarity  llial  brings  i)er- 
ha]is  lor  the  lirst  lime  a  real  nnderslanding  id" 
that  era. 

"I'\alher  thought  of  everyone  in  the  i^)ible  as 
alix'e,  and  he  made  iheni  seem  alive,"  says  JVTr. 
Douglas  in  a  New  York  'I'nncs  interview  by 
Robert  van  (iclden.  y\nd  that  is  just  what  he 
himself  does.  He  i)uts  the  ]:!ible  on  a  Hesh- 
and-blood  basis,  developing  an  awareness  of  it 
as  living  literature.  He  clears  up  obscurities 
and  reconciles  the  miracles  and  modern  think- 
ing l)y  explaining  them  in  clear,  familiar  terms. 

TJic  Robe  is  provocative  to  deep,  stimulat- 
ing thinking.  It  leaves  the  reader  with  the 
realization  of  the  apathy  and  unconcern  which 
mark  most  professed  Christians  today,  of  the 
need  of  a  vital  religion  such  as  those  early 
Christians  had.  In  our  passive  acceptance,  we 
are  not  willing  to  die  for  our  faith,  as  did 
Stephanos  ;  to  be  persecuted  for  it,  as  were  the 
Big  Fisherman,  Justus,  Benyosef,  John  Mark, 
Rhoda  and  the  other  members  of  the  Ecclesia ; 
to  have  it  change  our  lives — physically,  as  for 
little  Jonathan  and  for  Lydia ;  in  outlook,  as 
in  the  case  of  Miriam ;  or  in  personal  relations 
with  self  and  others,  like  the  Kaesos'  and  Me- 
tella's.  Above  all, 'it  lifts  from  an  age  as  tur- 
bulent as  our  own  an  hmuble  brown  Robe  as 
the  symbol  of  inner  peace — the  "still,  small 
voice  of  calm." 

— Reviewed  by  Betty  Miirpli. 


small  town  south 

By  SAM  BYRD 


/After  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-one 
consecutive  performances  in  Tobacco 
Road  as  Dude  Lester,  personification  of 
Georgia  poor-white  ignorance  and  vul- 
garity, Sam  Byrd  has  written  a  book,  small 
town  soulJi.     Camoufiaging  his  chapters  with 


such  innocent  titles  as  Mrs.  Byrd's  Little  Boy 
Comes  Home  and  Farmer  in  tlie  Dell.  Ensign 
Byrd  persistently  and  masculinely  saturates  his 
small  town  stories  with  the  sordidness  that 
dominates  his  famous  theatrical  character. 
Perha])s,  in  the  interest  of  his  native  and  adoj)!- 
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ed  states.  North  Carolina  and  Flurida  respec- 
tively, Sam  Byrd  sought  to  prove  to  Erskine 
Caldwell  his  error  in  assuming  that  Georgia 
harbored  the  very  essence  of  poor  white  trash 
and  baseness.  Perhaps  the  book  came  to  be  as 
a  bet  with  Caldwell  that  small  town  Carolina 
and  Flurida  could  successfully  compete  with 
Tobacco  Road  even  without  Caldwell's  superior 
dramatization.  Under  those  conditions  the 
writing  is  justified. 

Tucked  among  its  hackneyed  phrases  and 
noisome  tales  are  lines,  paragraphs  and  occas- 
ionally pages  of  fresh,  untainted  beaut\' ;  and 
hints  of  a  deeply  satisfying  philosophy  in  its 
trial  and  error  stage.  Though  in  subject  mat- 
ter such  sections  are  rare,  Byrd  atones  bv  the 
vigorous  and  magnetic  style  in  which  he  sins. 
What  he  writes  is  usually  vile;  the  wa}'  he 
writes  is  fascinating;  and  what  he  has  tried  to 
write  is  immortal. 

small  tozvii  soitfli  is  a  series  of  gossip-born 
stories  related  to  and  by  Sam  Byrd  yhen  he  re- 
turns to  his  southern  homes  after  years  in 
P^roadway  and  touring  theatres.  The  first  few 
pages  reveal  the  author  on  a  New  York  stream- 
liner as  he  nears  his  small,  musty  home  town 
in  North  Carolina.  As  he  steps  out  on  the 
rickety  station  platform  to  greet  almost  for- 
gotten friends,  the  stories  begin.  First  he  viv- 
idly reconstructs  the  white  cotton  mint-julep 
town  of  his  boyhood,  the  decaying  t(.)wn  he  left, 
and  finally,  by  means  of  his  insidious  tales, 
dramatizes  its  complete  devastation  to  the  husk 
town  he  now  surveys.  Anyone  having  lived  in 
small  town  south  is  forced  to  admit  that  such 
characters  and  situations  which  compose  Ensign 
Byrd's  major  theme  exist.  But  by  no  means  do 
they  completely  obliterate  the  decent.  The 
created  atmosphere  of  decrepitness  smothers 
the  few  otherwise  charming  stories  of  his  fallen 
south. 


Describing  his  attitude  toward  the  famous 
Smith-Bowden  marriage  of  his  community,  he 
writes:  "Well,  young  Lonnie  Smith  had  taken 
himself  a  child  bride  and  I  looked  down  at  the 
l)udgy,  acne-faced  girl  giggling  behind  her 
hand  and  thought,  'You  stupid,  squirmey  little 
fool,  if  you  are  what  young  Lon  had  to  choose 
from,  I  don't  blame  him.'  Anyway,  it  wasn't 
exactly  new  to  this  country,  this  child  bride 
thing." 

Scene  two  is  ghost-town  Florida,  pathetic 
victim  of  those  mighty  agricultural  and  real 
estate  booms  of  the  twenties.  Here  particu- 
larly tlie  author  progresses  with  quotations. 
Citizens  of  Onora  Valley,  former  celery  king- 
dom of  the  South,  in  frouzy  juke  joints,  in 
their  rotting  palaces  and  along  their  wesd- 
hidden  roads  reminisce  and  curse  the  l)oom 
which  pushed  them  with  the  entire  valley  into 
moral  degradation.  These  cha])ter  titles  are 
more  suggestive:  Children  uf  flic  Boom.  Obitu- 
ary of  an  Era,  and  l\)urisfs  Accommodated. 
Tragedy  stabbed  Onora  Valley  and  Byrd 
probes  the  wound. 

As  a  summary  Byrd  entitles  the  last  chap- 
ter Ei'crytliincj's  Going  to  Be  All  Right,  and 
you  almost  believe  him.  At  last  he  discards 
his  Tobacco  Road^  aspirations,  shovels  away 
the  top  sand  and  leaves  the  reader  satisfied  with 
the  sweet  dampness  of  the  strong,  everlasting 
loam  in  his  nostrils. 

"And  when  I  go  home  to  stay,  I'll  settle 
down  there  under  the  ])eaceful  maples  beside 
them,  with  the  winds  from  the  fields  sighing 
over  us,  and  through  eternity  we'll  talk.  It's 
the  besetting  sin  of  the  South,  maybe  the  small 
town  anyway ;  too  much  talk  and  too  little  do. 
But  it's  comforting.  And  I  think  maybe  some 
day  we'll  do  more  than  talk." 

—Reviewed  by  Polly  DelVitt. 
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They  Came  As  Friends 

Jly  'l\)\<  A'n'KI.LilK  JvST 


/Tiir  Myklebost's  story,  in  translalii  ni. 
(if  iIk'  assault  of  Norway  is  told  by  tlif 
Xorwci^iari  journalist  in  this  account  of 
annther  nation  at  war  with  Hitler's 
armies.  We  are  given  an  accurate  picture  of 
the  seemingly  defenseless  people  who  carry  on 
their  slow  l:)ut  effective  underground  hght  for 
freedom. 

"W  e  come  as  friends,""  said  the  Nazis  to 
the  Norwegians  after  they  had  invaded  their 
shores  that  spring  night  in  1940.  Soon  enough 
these  self-appointed  leaders  discovered  that  no 
people  think  of  invaders  as  friends.  This 
policy  was  abandoned  and  a  more  ruthless  one 
substituted  in  its  place. 

W  e  are  told  how  Hitler  and  his  lienchmen, 
long  before  the  war,  hypnotized  men  in  high 
places  to  their  treasonous  ways  to  make  their 
plans  in  {jreparation. 

When  the  invasion  came  the  situation  ai>- 
peared  hopeless  to  the  outside  world,  f  ir  the 
new  regime  was  quickly  inaugurated  after  the 
fall  of  the  important  cities  and  towns.  Never- 
theless, even  with  the  odds  against  them  the 
Norwegians  began  their  program  of  under- 
mining the  Nazi  organization. 

The  Germans  informed  the  people  that  they 
had  come  to  Norwav  to  protect  them  against 
the  English,  who  were  planning  to  ccnc|uer  the 
country  for  their  own  selfish  aims.  The  pat- 
riots saw  what  they  had  to  fight  and  began  their 
clfensive. 

The  Hird,  which  was  the  name  given  to 
the  group  sent  to  govern  them,  found  it  could 
not  force  itself  into  Norwegian  life.  Outwardly 
these  people  were  complying  with  all  wishes 
and  demands  but  at  the  same  time  they  were 
establishing  the  underground  front  that  has 
grown  to  unbelievable  ]:ower. 


Innocent  church  conferences  were  held, 
the  (  )s]o  iheatei-  continued  nightiv  perform- 
ances, schools  con\ene(l  dailv.  Apparently 
these  ])eo])le  were  accepting  the  new  German 
order.  As  weeks  went  by  it  was  evident  that 
these  church  conferences  had  Ijeen  responsible 
for  the  numerous  decrees  being  issued  which 
provoked  restlessness.  The  Oslo  theater  was 
found  to  be  entertaining  its  patrons  with  re- 
vues that,  though  censored,  carried  hidden 
meanings  and  direct  sneers  at  the  occupying 
power.  No  one  could  find  the  seat  of  trouljle ; 
nor  were  they  able  to  stop  the  outrages.  Coming 
as  friends  did  not  work.  The  experiment  was 
failing. 

The  so-called  peaceful  methods  had  to  be 
changed  and  Norway  terrorized  into  accept- 
ance of  the  new  order. 

And  this  has  not  worked  either.  The 
author  gives  us  a  chronicle  of  events  which 
shews  how  a  nation  can  disrupt  the  well  laid 
plans  of  a  powerful  fanatic.  The  Vidkun 
Ouizling  incident,  the  failure  in  the  battle 
against  sabotage,  the  frecjuent  appearances  of 
underground  newspapers,  school  strikes,  labor 
trouble,  the  boycott  of  everything  German, 
all  proved  the  effectiveness  of  the  Norwegians' 
one  weapon. 

In  Tlicx  Came  As  I'riciids  Myklebost  has 
shown  us  the  determination  of  a  striken  nation 
to  resist  oppression  and  hold  its  own  in  the 
principles  of  democracy.  The  journal  tells  us 
that  Hitler  himself  must  realize  that  it  is  not 
conijuest  by  defeat,  for  this  Norwegian,  like 
his  fellow  patriots,  strongly  feels  that  no  system 
can  be  crushed  that  can  continue  such  over- 
w  helming  resistance. 

— Rcz'ic-a'cd  by  Sara  Dcz'cr. 
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I  AM  THE  LAND 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 


Can  feed  and  support 
A  city-turned  nation. 


()  children  families,  stacked  in  the  wag'on, 
Running  away  from  the  grey  Ix.iU  weevil. 

5  children  families  leading  the  cow, 
Marching  to  the  beacon  of  the  great  white  way. 

4  children  families,  anxious  and  pale,  pushing 
Toward  the  shriek  of  the  gaunt,  grey  mill. 

3  children  families,  hands  outstretched,  dancing 
To  the  jingle  of  the  Ijig  city  dimes. 

The  brand  new  family,  and  its  one  lone 
Child,  creeping  toward  the  city 
For  an  education. 

But  here  and  there  a  man  was  left 

To  wheedle  me  into  feeding  the  nation. 

You  ran  away,  1)Ut  where  did  you  go? 
To  the  dank,  drab  tenement 
Where  the  winds  can't  blow. 

The  Great  White  W'ay  and  what  did 
You  find  ? 

The  grinning  sterility  of  a  neon  sign. 

You  ]:iushed  right  through  the  door 
Of  the  mill 

And  you're  cursing  and  sweating 
In  there  still. 

You  danced  and  grabbed  your 
Pitiful  dime. 

And  shouted  you  were  having 
A  Hell  of  a  Time ! 

You  crept  till  you  came 

To  the  City  School. 

Now  you  research  and  dig 

For  a  rule  ? 

Explaining 

How  a  few  old  farmers 
Of  degradation? 


1  am  the  land,  the  timeless,  the  tireless 
The  everlasting  land. 

The  land  you  left  f(3r  a  great  hollow  dream. 
And  I  still  wait  for  you. 


"WHICH  SHALL  NOT 
PERISH—" 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
thing  else  enduring — the  earth,  of  course  ! 
Running  now  and  with  that  inc(>ni])rehensil)le 
urge  to  grasp  and  to  hold  onto  something,  I 
reached  the  thick  Iiutows  and  dug  mv  toes 
into  the  dirt.  I  ran  ti])  and  down  two  rows, 
buoyant,  with  the  feeling  of  soft  dirt  dipping 
over  the  sides  of  my  moccasins.  I  was  happy 
with  the  sensation  of  it,  and  the  tears  flowed 
down  my  cheeks  uncliecked.  Quite  suddenly, 
I  dropped  down  on  m\'  knees  and  dug  my 
fingers  into  the  dirt,  cui)i)ing  tip  two  handfuls 
of  powdery,  gray  loam.  It  would  see  the  end 
of  this  war  and  the  events  to  follow,  and  I 
might  not.  The  earth !  The  g"ood  earth ! 
Tears  obliterated  my  vision,  and  I  realized  that 
I  had  been  crying.  I  l)rtished  the  tears  from 
my  face  briskly.  It  was  effeminate  to  cry,  I 
had  been  taught,  and  I  would  not  do  it — but 
it  was  so  i"elaxing. 

I  was  overjoyed  with  the  stidden  relief  of 
my  suppressed  emotions.  I  threw  back  my 
head  and  locked  the  muscles  of  my  throat 
against  the  tears  until  it  ached. 

The  stars  were  out  tonight,  I  reflected.  Hit- 
ler could  never  reach  them  with  his  anti-air- 
craft !  I  laughed  aloud — a  dry,  nervous  laugh. 
God  knew  what  He  was  doing  when  He  put  the 
stars  so  high  and  aloof.  Hitler  had  tried  to 
defy  God,  but  he  knew  it  would  be  even  more 
futile  to  defy  the  stars.  They  were  eternal ! 
I  lattghcd  triumphantly  again  and  again,  hys- 
terically, chanting,  "God  knew  what  He  was 
doing."  My  brittle  laughs  eventually  melted 
away  and  my  mouth  relaxed  naturally.  I  drop- 
ped my  head  and  looked  Ijeneath  me  at  the  earth, 
gullied  with  shadows.  It  was  warm  and  inti- 
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iiialr.  Il  wnulil  siill  he  warm  and  inliinalc  a 
Imndix'd  ycar^,  a  llnmsaiid  \cars  Innii  ikiw. 
"Tlicsc  lliiiii;^  ai'i'  c! I'll lal ,"  I  nmiiililcd  tu  ni\ 
sflf.  I  ii'pcaU'il  il.  A^ain  I  repeated  it.  and  slill 
aL;ain,  ^ainin^;  a  steadx'  cresrendn  a'l  tliv  while 
inilil  I  scTcanied  witli  all  llie  i(is>iiin  in  iny 
li(id\.    "Tlie>e  things  are  eternal!" 

Then  J  came  tu  myself.  I  was  exhausted, 
hut  a  s])irit  ol  ])eace  pervaded  lli'e  whole  nf 
me  and  1  was  serene  and  fainllv  hap])\'. 

I  arose  and  walked  slowly  towards  the 
gaunt  while  house  in  the  distance.  The  im- 
mortal words  of  Lincoln  settled  over  me  like 
a  ht'uediction  :  "W  hich  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 
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RED  WAITING 

(  C.'oiUiniicd  I  roni  I'anc  1  1  ) 
dressed  in    apathy.     Illue-grey     ajjalhy.  !>y 
ne.xl  C'lu'islmas  l""ve  someone  would  dro])  life. 
I'lig  red  lan^hin,'^  life.    She  would  snatch  il  and 
l)ei;in  to  li\'e.    v^he  W(juld  wail. 

*      *  ■■]■ 

Her  twenty-second  Chrislnris  h',ve  was 
<|uiel  with  war.  llusy  with  war.  .Ml  morning 
she  accompanied  her  luother  on  crowded 
buses  holding  bundles.  'J'en  soldiers  were  to 
be  invited  to  their  home  for  Christmas  Eve. 
College  friends  were  coming  to  hel]j  entertain. 
A  nice  evening.  Possibly. 

Trailing  her  mother  through  noisy,  suf- 
locating  ten  cent  stores,  she  missed  the  ac- 
customed red  rubber  balls  from  the  counters, 
though  red  cheesecloth  stockings  were  still 
unrationed.  Her  mother  ceased  .strug'gling 
before  one  of  these  counters. 

There  were  three  little  stockings  left.  Ten 
cents  each.    The  purchase  was  made. 

The  gracious  lady  absently  stuck  the  pack- 
age among  the  boxes  and  bags  that  her  daughter 
was  supporting. 

"These  are  for  Anna's  babies.  We  usually 
get  a  lot  of  interesting  surprises  for  them,  but 
really,  I've  been  so  busy;  tell  you  the  truth  I 
almost  forgot  it  this  year.  Now  I  haven't  any 
time  or  Christmas  money  left,  ^^'on't  you  take 
these  down  for  me,  clear?" 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  girl  remembered 
her  promise.  Gathering  the  red  stockings,  she 
left  by  the  back  door.  There  was  a  short  cut 
to  Anna's  house.  The  path  was  frozen  and 
firm.  On  either  side  the  grass  was  matted  and 
stiff.  Disturbingly  quiet  this  evening.  Few 
chimneys  smoked. 

Instinctively  she  hugged  her  pocketbook. 
vShe  hadn't  removed  her  Christmas  check.  It 
was  smaller  this  year.  But  it  would  cover  the 
trip.  After  all,  why  should  she  remain  at 
home  because  of  the  war.  She'd  planned  her 
trip  for  four  years  now.  Just  one  soldier 
would  have  to  stand.    Not  bad  at  all. 

The  long  path  terminated  near  the  end 
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of  a  block.  A  grey  block.  Grey  sky,  grey  smoke, 
grey  shacks,  grey  grass,  grey  trees,  grey  yards, 
and  a  road  of  churned  grey  sand.  The  lirovvn 
people  were  gone. 

She  crossed  the  street  to  Anna's  house.  As 
she  pushed  the  dangling  gate,  the  door  eased 
open.  Upon  reaching  the  porch,  it  was  flung 
wide.  Four  brown  incarnations  of  expec- 
tancy smiled  at  her.  Her  dingy  red  gifts  were 
all  they  would  get  this  Christmas.  They  were 
too  dull  to  even  punctuate  the  l^rown  gloom 
inside.  There  they  were.  Waiting.  Waiting 
for  happiness.    Brown  waiting. 

Tawdry  gifts.  What  did  the)'  expect?  They 
would  be  pleased  with  even  cheap  gifts.  They 
were  very  young.  Did  they  always  wait  like 
that.  Hoping  that  someone  would  be  kind. 
W'aiting.  Already  dark  eyes  grew  somber. 
There  were  no  bundles  in  her  arms. 

She  unwrapped  the  ten  cents  finery.  Three 
stockings.  Four  children.  One  c(.)uld  divide. 
Which  one?  Why?  Such  silence.  The  heat- 
less  fire  smoked  and  blurred  all  objects  in  the 
room.  All  afternoon  they  had  waited  there. 
In  damp,  smoky  obscurity.  Waiting.  Waiting 
for  her. 

The  girl  offered  the  first  stocking.  The 
children  pushed  the  baby  forward.  Even  he 
couldn't  conjure  a  real  smile.  She  looked  at 
her  gift.  Objectively.  Two  pieces  of  red 
cheesecloth  'stitched  together.  Stuffed  with 
indistinguishables.  A  nice  present.  Well, 
don't  the  rest  of  you  want  one?  They  huddled 
together  innate.  Big  frightened  eyes  watched 
her.  Here,  take  it.  It's  all  for  you.  All  for 
you.  All  you've  waited  for.  All.  Dark  eyes 
waiting. 

She  threw  the  stockings  on  the  floor. 
Snatched  the  door  open,  and  leaped  into  the 
yard.    Running  away. 

An  hour  later  she  was  running  back. 
Angry.  Excited.  And  tired.  Again  she  didn't 
have  to  knock.  She  couldn't  have.  Her  arms 
were  spilling  red  bundles  everywhere.  Frighten- 
ed eyes  warmed.  The  first  stockings  lay  as 
she  had  left  them  on  the  floor.  Maliciously 
she  threw  the  three  of  them  into  the  embers. 


The  children  regarded  the  lurching  flames  with 
pleasure  as  they  pulled  the  stockings  d(.>wn  to 
grey  ashes. 

There  was  one  package  left.  Christmas 
Eve  toy  counters  were  bare.  And  she  had  fol- 
lowed the  saleslady  into  the  storeroom  to  help 
search  for  any  that  may  have  been  overlooked. 
Among  the  crates  they  found  it.  Left  from 
the  previous  season.  Insignificant. 

Brown  eyes  absorl^ed  red  joy.  Brown 
arms  clasped  red  candy,  red  apples,  red  coats, 
red  dresses,  red  books,  and  watched. 

She  snapped  the  string  and  tore  at  the  wrap- 
pings. She  lifted  it  out.  Held  it.  A  ball.  A 
big  red  laughing  ball.    Smoothe  and  cool. 

The  tiniest  dropped  everything  and  held  out 
his  arms.  Reluctantly  she  tossed  it  to  him. 
With  awkardness  and  a  deep  gurgle  he  threw 
it  back  into  her  lap. 

it  had  always  been  there.  That  eni])ty 
waiting.  It  might  some  day  go  away.  Per- 
haps. 
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WOMAN  CALLING 

( (  <  II 1 1  i  n  unl  Iriiiii  I'aKi' 
('.ill  ;iL;aiii.     Ti  nm  nn  i\\    I  shall  lie  no  mure  iil 
lln>  carlli  ;  Idiiioniiw    I  shall  he  dI  c'li-riiit\. 

1  lhat  ht'li lilted  III  yc'slt-rday  was  fi ir,<;i illcii, 
yes,  hul,  AiiuTica,  dn  imt  inr^cl  tliuse  that 
hel(iii,!4"  III  tciday  and  tn  t( minrn iw.  I  |)i-ay  with 
the  little  thai  yet  ri'niains  within  my  rutting 
hiidy,  that  \nu  will  mil  lorget. 

They  helieve  in  \(iu;  they  have  faith  in  vim. 
1  know.  Forget  Corrigedor  if  3'ou  must  ;  for- 
get Kataan  il  you  will.  They  are  dead — 
and  the  dead  eold.  But  rememljer  those  that 
live — those  that  live  will  rememher  you. 

Yes,  America,  I  was  woman  once — I'^ilipino 
woman.  But  even  so  I  shall  helieve  in  you 
again,  I  shall  have  faitli  in  \ou  agaiu — when  1 
am  of  eternity ! 


I  HAD  TO  KNOW  , 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 
that's  just  it.    1  couldn't  sleep!    The  woman's 
glassy  eyes  kept  staring  me  in  the  face. 

When  I  finally  dozed  of¥  for  a  few  minutes, 
1  had  a  terril^le  nightmare.  The  old  woman  kept 
calling  me  to  her  cell !  I  was  just  ahout  to  touch 
the  cell  hars  when  I  awoke — tremhling.  I  felt 
that  all  this  was  foolish.  Maybe  it  was  because 
this  was  my  first  night  home  in  eleven  months. 
Still,  I  knew  that  to  get  it  out  of  my  system, 
I  would  have  to  have  a  chat  with  the  woman. 
So,  the  next  day  found  me  liack  at  the  asylum. 

When  I  reached  the  old  woman's  cell,  I 
asked  a  guard  if  I  might  enter.  He  said  I'd 
have  to  get  special  permission  from  the  su]3er- 
intendent.  I  decided  not  to  bother — that  I 
would  talk  to  her  through  the  bars  of  the  door. 

Looking  into  the  cell,  I  noticed  there  wasn't 
much  light  in  the  place.  A  single  ray  of  sun- 
light allowed  pictures  to  be  seen  on  the  walls. 
There  were  several  religious  ])ictures :  Nuns — 
churches — saints.  A  few  old  newspapers  ly- 
ing about.  A  small  icon  in  the  corner.  Benches 
and  bed  were  the  only  furniture. 

As  she  stood  before  me  the  searching  ray 
of  light  fell  full  upon  her  silver  hair.  Her  face 
showed  beauty — faded  beneath  many  wrinkles. 


She  seemed  ])leased  lo  see  me—  almost  as  if 
she  expected  me.  Mel'  li]is  liegan  to  move  be- 
loic  I  could  say  a  woi'd,  ,Slie  spoke  in  her 
moiiolone  as  ihough  I  rom  anotliei"  world.  This 
is  w  hat  she  said.  .  .  . 

"^|lnng  man,  I'm  glad  vou  came.  .Some- 
thing kept  telling  me  you  must — that  I  must 
tell  you  m\'  slorx'.  I  don't  know  whv  it  should 
be  \(iu,  but  1  sujjpose  it  has  to  be  someone.  l)Ut 
belore  1  begin,  please  don't  interrupt  me  even 
though  }du  may  think  some  of  the  things  I'll 
say  are  foolisli  or  untrue.  So,  just  lie  back  in 
your  armchair  and  listen.  Take  off  your  shoes 
if  you  wish.  I  want  you  to  be  comfortable  while 
I  tell  you  my  story. 

"When  the  last  war  broke  out,  I  had  been 
in  love  with  Robert  Brooks  for  two  years. 
Being  an  orj^han,  I  lived  with  my  only  rela- 
tive— an  old-maid  aunt.  Our  houses  were  close 
to  one  another,  so  Robert  and  I  grew  up  to- 
gether. We  confessed  our  love  so  openly  that 
everyone  expected  us  to  get  married  sooner  or 
later.  Yet,  a  month  before  Robert  enlisted, 
he  met  Tolly  Baker.  I  wasn't  worried  because 
ever}body  knew  Tolly.  She  was  the  kind  of 
girl  who  wouldn't  show  one  boy  too  much  at- 
tention as  long  as  a  flock  was  hovering  about 
her.  Anyhow,  Roloert  went  overseas,  and  it 
hurt  like  mad  to  see  him  go. 

"As  soon  as  Robert  reached  his  destination, 
he  began  writing  me.    He  wrote  such  beautiful 
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love  letters.  I  could  just  see  him  over  there — 
fighting — ru])bing  his  chin  when  he  worried. 
That's  one  of  the  things  I  used  to  kid  him  al)out. 
He  always  rubbed  his  chin  when  he  worried. 
After  several  munths,  he  must  have  forgotten 
Tolly.  Robert  was  sulTering  from  some  shock 
and  was  coming  home  in  May.  He  wanted  our 
wedding  to  be  then  because  both  our  birthdays 
came  that  month.  Robert  wanted  it  to  be  on 
the  fifth — my  birthday.  I  wanted  it  on  the 
fou'"::eenth — his.  So  we  compromised  and 
r.mde  it  the  nineteenth — a  coml)ination  of  both. 
May  nineteenth!  \\'ould  it  ne\  er  come? 
Yes,  it  came.    But  not  as  I  expected." 

The  old  woman  paused.  She  seemed  to 
hear  something.  "The  church  bell  is  ringing," 
she  said.    "It's  time  for  mass." 

She  kneeled  and  said  a  silent  prayer.  I 
shifted  about  uneasily.  As  she  was  getting  up, 
I  started  to  speak  Init  she  cut  me  ofif. 

"To  make  a  long  story  short,"  she  said, 
"Robert  came  home  and  jilted  me.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival,  he  ran  into  Tolly  Baker.  Tolh' 
wasn't  popular  at  this  time,  so  she  played  up 
to  Robert — now  that  he  was  a  captain.  Robert 
tried  to  explain  what  happened,  but  it  needed 
no  explanation.  Tolly  had  simply  'gotten  in 
his  system'  and  he  couldn't  get  her  out.  And 
so  they  were  married." 

At  this  point  her  eyes  seemed  to  bulge  from 
her  head.  She  tried  to  go  on  but  couldn't  find 
words.  Trying  to  control  her  emotion,  she 
uttered  phrases  which  had  no  meaning.  Truck. 
.  .  nuns.  .  .  son.  .  .  death?  What  did  it  all  mean? 
I  calmed  her  slightly  and  she  went  on — much 
slower  this  time. 

"Why  do  I  tell  you  all  this?"  she  asked. 
"Simply  to  help  you  if  1  can.  I  heard  you 
talking"  to  your  girl  yesterday.  You  said  you 
wrote  many  girls  while  overseas — telling  them 
you  loved  them.  Please  don't  do  anything  like 
that  before  thinking  twice.  So  many  tragedies 
have  resulted  from  things  done  innocently.  You 
don't  want  to  be  guilty  of  that,  do  you?  Of 
course  not.  You  seem  to  be  very  understand- 
ing. You  do  believe  my  story  ?  You  don't 
think  I'm  crazy  ?   I  knew  you  wouldn't.  Now, 


run  along  hcimc  and  change  your  wet  clothes. 
I'll  see  if  I  can't  get  the  guard  to  put  a  roof 
on  this  building.  I  don't  like  to  be  rained  upnn 
when  1  have  guests." 

Rain?  Roof?  Was  she  completely  insane? 
I  didn't  think  so.  At  least,  almost  everything 
she  told  me  made  sense. 

Before  leaving  the  asylum,  I  went  to  see 
Superintendent  Stewart.  I  wanted  to  find  out 
as  much  about  the  old  woman  as  possible.  He 
was  surprised  to  see  me  and  even  more  surpris- 
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(•<1  wlu'll  I  asked  ahnul  llic  nld  wmiiaii.  i  lnM 
liiin  all  she  had  lold  iiic  and  lliat  I  wauled  lo 
lea\t'  Mime  iiKinex  li(i|iiii!4  Miiiit'lliini;  nmld 
he  ddin'  liir  Iut. 

"We  aren't  sn])])i)St'd  lo  i^h'v  (Hil  inlnrnia- 
ti(in  ahdUt  ihe  inniales,"  he  .stri'ssed.  "Ahirt'- 
()\cr,  I  don't  helieve  I  mif^lit  to  tell  v<m  about 
the  woman." 

"Wdiy  not?"  1  nri^ed.  "I  feel  1  ont^ht  to 
know.    I  want  to  help  her  if  ])()S.sil)le." 

"In  that  case,"  he  said,  "1  suppose  I'll  have 

to." 

"Yes,  she  loved  Robert  Rrooks,"  he  con- 
tinued. "It  was  a  hard  blow  when  he  jilted 
her.  To  add  to  her  grief,  her  aunt  died  sliurt- 
ly  after  Robert  and  Tolly  were  married.  On 
May  nineteenth,  which  should  have  l^een  her 
wedding  day,  she  had  an  accident.  Passing 
the  church  where  she  and  Robert  should  have 
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been  married,  a  truck  hil  hei-.  .A  \()iuig  cou])le 
was  getting  married  that  day.  Thev  were  com- 
ing out  ol  the  church  as  she  was  crossing  the 
street.  She  didn't  see  the  truck.  This  is  what 
caused  her  mind  to  go  bad." 

"Hut  what  about  those  religious  jjictiu'es  in 
her  cell,"    I  interrupted. 

"vShe  wasn't  brought  here  inimcnlialelv  after 
the  accident,"  he  explained.  "No  one  knew 
her  mind  was  bad.  A  little  later — not  able  to 
concentrate  on  her  work — she  turned  lo  the 
convent  for  refuge.  There  it  was  discovered 
that  the  accident  had  affected  her  mind.  The 
nuns  claimed  she  would  forsake  God  while  talk- 
ing in  her  sleep.  So  they  sent  her  to  us.  They 
hated  to  see  her  go,  though,  Ijecause  they  felt 
sorry  for  her.  Yet,  they  thought  it  their  duty 
to  send  her  here.  They  gave  her  pictures  to 
liring  with  her." 

"And  have  you  had  any  trouble  with  the 
old  woman  while  she's  been  here?"    I  asked. 

"( )ld  woman?"  he  repeated.  "Yes,  she 
seems  old.  But  she  isn't  i"eally.  She's  only 
forty-four." 

He  hesitated  a  moment.  "Yes,  she  was 
very  hard  to  handle  at  first,"  he  said.  "Espec- 
ially after  she  read  rumors  in  the  papers  that 
Robert's  life  with  Tolly  was  unhappy.  She 
found  out  everything  from  the  papers — that 
Tolly  had  a  son — that  Robert  grew  worse  from 
the    shock,    causing    his    death — that  Tolly 
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remarried  and  placed  ths  boy  with  Robert's 
parents.  All  this  made  her  extremely  diflicult 
to  handle.  But  that  was  at  least  twenty  years 
ago.  She  hasn't  given  us  hardly  any  trouble 
the  past  few  years — none  whatsoever  for  tlie 
past  three  months." 

"And  why  not  the  past  three  months?"  1 
questioned. 

"Because  three  months  ago-  she  read  in 
the  paper:  'Corporal  Robert  Brooks,  Jr., — 
missing  in  action  and  considered  dead.'  Then 
she  felt  free,  relieved,  and  actually  happy  that 
the  last  connection  between  her  and  Robert 
Brooks  was  broken.  Now  she  reads  no  more 
newspapers.  She  seems  cjuite  contented.  And 
she's  happy!    Do  you  understand?  Happy!" 

Yes,  I  understood.  Everything  was  clear 
now.  I  rose  to  go.  I  was  about  tO'  leave  when 
the  superintendent  stopped  me. 

"It's  a  funny  thing,"  he  smiled,  "to  see  how 
heredity  works.  Why,  son,  your  chin's  red  as 
a  beet.  You've  been  rubbing  it  the  entire  time 
I've  been  talking  to  you!" 
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QUUBAQUAY 

(  (  1 1 1 1 1 1  inii'i  I   I  I  ( 111  I   I  '.IK''  l'-* ) 
"(       .sl'ocs!    \\'s  >ir,  as  lar  as  I  know,  sir, 
ymi  arc  llic  diiK  MAX  in  our  Inwii  wlm  wears 
— eh — slides,  sir." 

"l)iiiri  \  (ini'  feet  hurt  I  nun  llic  culd 
wcatlu'r?  I)iin'l  VdU  m1  culd?  I  can  see  ihvy 
arc  red  I'rdni  llic  cold  and  Cdnic  tn  think  ol  il 
tile  taxi  dri\'er's  feet  were  t'ven  blue.  Tell  nic, 
why  the  pcdplc  of    (Jnnha(|iiay  wear 

shi;es?" 

"Yes.  wh\'  ddii"!  the\-?"  And  with  that  he 
was  gone.  I  Cdiildn't  make  it  out.  And  he'd 
said  I  was  the  only  man  who  wore  shoes.  Maybe 
— no,  1  wouldn't  pull  oiT  my  shoes.  How 
ridiculous!  And  yet.  was  it?  Maybe  there 
was  a  reason.  I  sat  down  in  the  chair  aud 
to(jk  off  mv  shoes — first  the  left,  theu  the  right. 
Then  I  walked  around  the  room  in  my  stocking 
feet.  It  wasn't  bad.  1  ])ulled  off  my  stockings. 
Now  ;;/v  feet  felt  a  little  cold — and  in  this 
steam  heated  building  too.  Oh  !  That  poor 
taxi  driver!  I  stuck  my  head  out  the  door 
and  looked  up  and  down  the  hall.  No  one 
was  in  sight.  Maybe  it  would  be  all  right  after 
all.  I  closed  the  door,  pulled  my  ccat  off, 
and  washed  for  dinner.  Noticing  that  my  feet 
were  a  little  dirty  I  took  the  wash  rag  and 
went  over  them  too. 

I  put  my  coat  back  on  and  stepped  out  into 
the  hall.  My  feet  were  cold.  My  thoughts  ran 
back  to  home.  "What  would  they  think?"  I 
caught  myself  just  before  going  down  stairs. 
This  was  the  craziest  thing  I'd  ever  done  in 
mv  life.    1  dught  to  be  spanked.    1  went  back 
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to  m\'  rodiii,  ])ullc<l  dut  in\'  shoes  from  under 
tile  bed,  ])ul  tlicni  back  on,  and  went  down 
to  dinner  Iceling  a  li'.lle  more  satislied  but 
slill  a  bit  scl  I -eoiiseions. 

I  ninsl  have  been  earh'  because  there  was 
only  one  man  in  the  dining  rddiii.  I  wanted 
to  talk  so  J  wi'iit  over.  ".Sir,  niav  1  sit  with 
_\((U?  '1  here's  something  on  nu-  mind  and  I'd 
like  \'ou  to  hel])  me  solve  it." 

"  Ves,  sir,  sit  down.  ( ilad  to  have  y(ju." 
Introductions  were  exchanged,  lie  didn't  ask 
me  what  was  on  my  mind  but  rather  talked 
about  something  else.  As  the  conversation 
continued,  I  could  see  this  man  was  an  intel- 
lectual. He  was  a  graduate  from  c^ne  of  the 
leading  universities.  But  I  didn't  want  to 
talk.  I  wanted  to  get  this  thing  off  my  chest. 
First,  however,  I'd  see  if  he  were  wearing 
shoes.     Purposely  1  dropjied  my  na|)kin  and 
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when  I  stooped  over  to  pick  it  up  I  lifted  the 
table  cloth  a  wee  bit  and  what  do  you  think? 
No  shoes !  Broad  spatulate  feet — long,  buny 
toes !   Barefooted !  And  he  an  intelligent  man. 

I  came  right  out  with  it.  "My  good  man, 
something  has  been  bothering  me  ever  since  I 
stepped  off  the  train  this  evening.  Would  you 
help  me  solve  my  prol)lem?" 

"Yes,  if  I  can.    What's  on  your  mind?" 

"Would  you  tell  me  why  the  people  of 
Ouubaquay  don't  wear  shoes?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "why  don't  they?"  And 
that's  all  he  said.  And  I  couldn't  get  any  more 
out  of  him. 

I  didn't  feel  like  eating  any  supper.  I  ex- 
cused myself,  and,  not  wanting  to  go  anywhere 
else,  I  clattered  back  to  my  room.  I  pulled 
off  my  clothes,  slipped  my  feet  noiselessly  out 
of  my  shoes,  put  on  my  pajamas  and  lay  down. 
No  use,  1  couldn't  sleep.  It  was  still  on  my 
mind.  What  in  the  world  was  wrong  with  this 
town  ?  I  tried  counting  sheep.  I  even  tried 
counting  marching  soldiers  and  I  heard  the  loud 
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thump  as  shoes  hit  the  pavement.  No  use ! 
Why?  WHY?  That's  what  I  couldn't  under- 
stand. And  why  didn't  anyone  tell  me.  .  .  . 
Finally,  after  several  restless  hours,  I  dosed 
off. 

I  woke  the  next  morning  at  the  blowing  of 
a  horn  outside  my  window.  A  truck  had 
double-parked  beside  a  lady's  car  and  she 
was  anxious  to  get  out.  As  I  looked  out  the 
window  I  tried  to  see  her  feet  but  could  only 
see  her  knees  as  she  turned  to  call  to  the  truck 
driver, 

I  dressed,  thumped  down  stairs,  drank  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  went  out  to  find  the  office  of  the 
man  with  wliom  I  had  business.  I  wanted  to 
get  it  (iver  with  and  get  out  of  this  strange 
town.  I  tucked  my  coat  up  aroimd  my  neck  as 
I  went  out. 

An  ol"  gray-haired  man  stood  over  by  the 
curb.  Yes, — he  was  barefooted.  I  decided  not 
to  bother  him  about  my  problem  but  I  did  in- 
quire about  the  office  for  which  I  was  looking. 
He  said  he  was  going  that  way  and  would 
direct  me. 

We  walked  on  down  main  street  and  turned 
into  a  side  street.  My  shoes  soimded  like  clod- 
hoppers as  they  clanked  on  the  pavement.  The 
ol'  man  eyed  them  once  or  twice  but  said 
nothing.  W'e  walked  on.  1  was  looking 
around  to  see  what  the  town  looked  like  and 
observe  what  I  could  of  the  buildings.  A  sign 
struck  my  eye.  I  read  it  again — Ouubaquay 
Shoe  Factorv.  That's  what  it  said.  Quubacpiay 
Shoe  Factory.  I  couldn't  stand  the  tempta- 
tion. 

I  left  the  old  man  and  walked  in.  There  I 
saw  three  rows  of  people  making  shoes  and 
they  were  all  barefooted.  This  was  too  much. 
This  was  entirely  too  much !  I  went  over  and 
spoke  to  one  of  the  workers.  "Are  these  shoes 
for  sale?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Then  wh_\'  in  the  world  don't  the  people  in 
this  town  buy  them  and  wear  them?" 

"Yes,  I've  often  wondered  about  that  my- 
self. Why  don't  they?"  And  he  went  back  to 
work. 

I  walked  out,  decided  against  seeing  the 
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mail  aliDiiI  llic  liusiiics.s.  rclunicd  hi  llic  IkiIcI, 
i>arl\t'(l  iii\  liai;  and  iiallcrid  Inwards  llic  slalion. 
Sdiiiclliiiii;  was  wihiiil;!  Tlu'sc  ]i('i;|)lc.  ...  I 
liKikfd  anmiid  Iwd  ni-  llirt'c  limes  lo  sec  il  an\- 
niu'  w  as  silciilK  I :  iw  ill;.;  me.  I  w  as  scared 
iial  I  lo  dealli  -   enld  all  nvvv. 

.\l'ter  eiileriiii.;  llie  depnl  and  finding  lhal 
m\'  Irain  wnnld  lie  in  in  lilteen  mimiles,  I  step- 
ped outside.  'Idiere  was  tlu'  old  has^gage  clerk 
who  greeted  me  wdien  1  got  off  the  day  before, 
lust  one  da\'.  It  seenu'd  like  a  life'.ime.  I 
walked  over.  1  would  give  it  a  final  trial. 
"How  long  have  you  been  living  in  this  town?" 

He  almost  stared  at  me  as  he  re])lied,  "Nigh 


on  lo  lorl  \  -niiie  \-ear." 

"Wduld  \ou  tell  me  something?" 

"^'es,  sir,  what's  on  \'our  mind?" 

"Why,  zvliy  don'l  the  people  of  (_)miba(|uay 
wear  shoes  ?" 

The  look  he  gave  me  ibis  time  was  one  of 
wonder  and  tbi'ii  his  c'\'es  became  bright  and 
1  could  see  a  gleam.  "Ves,"  he  said  eagerly, 
"yes,  why  don't  they?" 

1  got  on  the  train  and  seated  myself  com- 
fortabl}-.  J  felt  as  if  I  liacl  left  something. 
There  was  my  bag,  my  hat,  my  scarf,  my 
overcoat,  my  gloves.  I  looked  down — I  was 
barefo(jted. 
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DEDICATION 

IN  MEMORIAM 
DR.  JOSEPH  A.  TILLINCHAST 

Though  many  things  have  been  written  about 
Joseph  A.  Tillinghast,  our  "Dr.  Tilly,"  and  many 
more  things  could  be  written,  words,  as  always 
at  a  time  like  this,  seem  hopelessly  redundant 
and  insufficient.  Converse  has  lost  a  best  friend 
and  she  grieves  that  loss. 
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L  WILD  THYME  J 


"I  Would  Have  Spoken . !' 

"I  would  have  spoken- 
The  heart  put  out  a  pointed  spear 
And  prod  me  on 

Into  the  moment  spaceless  and  without  form. 
But  the  mind  ohscured  it  quickly 
As  the  shifting  of  the  clouds  destroys 
The  momentary  structures  of  the  skybed. 

"The  thought  fell  suddenly,  shattering. 
A  thousand  tiny  silver  spheres 
Like  bits  of  mercury 
Fell  back  into  the  soul  .  .  ." 

— Edna  Raiiiville. 


/Once  more  Wild  Thyme  takes  pride 
in  tossing  its  Laurels  to  Edna  Rainville 
for  another  outstanding  piece  of  work. 
This  time  the  author  has  given  us  a  lyric. 
The  poem,  whose  title  is  'T  Would  Have 
Spoken,"  appears  above. 

We  feel  that  the  author  has  shown  her  clear 
comprehension  of  and  keen  sensitivity  to  the 
lyric  as  a  literary  type  in  her   treatment  of 


thought.  She  has  obtained  beauty  of  imagery 
as  well  as  a  certain  tone  of  musical  quality. 
Consequently — the  Laurels  and  congratula- 
tions ! 

A  purpose  of  Wild  Thyme  is  to  urge  you 
to  contribute  work  of  your  own  to  The;  Con- 
cept. We  are  certain  that  there  are  many  of 
you  who  have  such  work  to  give. 
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"Low-Country  Town" 


The  day  is  a  sunny  one — so  sunny  that  nos- 
talgia is  settling  over  me  for  my  town  in  the 
South  Carolina  low-country.  I  can  see  its  eight 
hundred  inhabitants  drinking  in  the  sun  after 
days  of  severe  cold  and  rain.  People  swarm 
to  the  porches  to  bask  in  the  welcome  warmth, 
and  I  can  hear  the  muffled  Southern  drawls  ac- 
companying the  metronomic  creak  of  rockers- 
The  men  have  their  feet  propped  on  the  l)an- 
nisters  and  are  being  lulled  to  a  serene  after- 
dinner  nap.  I  can  see  the  sun  splashing  the 
gray  wisps  of  moss  strung  from  the  limbs  of  the 
oaks  on  the  streets.  I  can  see  moss  again  in 
the  swamps  where  it  swathes  tall,  slick  cyp- 
resses in  a  gauze  of  gray.  Moss  is  ethereal,  and 
I  am  proud  of  its  definite  association  with  my 
world ;  that  one  of  Nature's  most  graceful 
creations  is  a  syml:)ol  of  my  country. 

The  earth  of  the  low-country  is  black  and 
rich,  and  in  it  there  is  strength  and  nobility. 
It  is  to  me  as  imposing  as  the  old-Georgian 
mansion.  This  earth  is  far  greater  than  I  or 
any  other  one  person,  and  my  attachment  to  it 
is  greater  than  to  any  person.  I  know  that, 
whatever  heights  I  may  attain  or  to  whatever 
degradations  I  may  fall,  I  shall  always  unalter- 
ably revert  to  this  low-country  town. 

On  a  day  like  this,  and  in  a  mood  like  this, 
I  like  to  close  my  eyes  and  reminisce  over  the 
place  of  my  origin :  its  appearance,  its  people, 
and  its  life.  Unpaved  and  occasional  rough 
roads  block  the  rows  of  houses  and  homes  that 
comprise  the  residential  section-  There  are  im- 
maculate white  houses  and  houses  "nonde- 
script." There  are  brick  houses  occasionally 
interspersed,  usually  the  gift  of  some  wealthy 
father-in-law.    There  are  the  modern,  boxy 


wooden  homes  that  bespeak  of  young  couples. 
These  are  diminutive  to  the  most  minute  detail 
and  are  characterized  by  struggling,  small 
shru])bery  and  well-kept  lawns.  There  is  some- 
thing superficial  about  these  houses,  something 
of  a  "nouveau  riche"  characteristic  which  looms 
so-  shallow  when  thrown  against  the  simple, 
untouchable  stateliness  of  the  large-columned 
homes  on  the  outskirts  of  town.  These  homes 
are  mellowed  with  having  been  lived  in,  and 
the  grace  and  inward  beauty  of  years.  These 
others  are  upstarts,  trying  to  cram  into  a  few 
short  years  what  has  taken  long  to  establish, 
and  the  failure  is  obvious.  The  old  homes  are 
marked  by  long,  wide  lawns.  The  effect  of 
perfect  smoothness  is  broken  occasionally  by 
the  protrusion  of  towering  magnolias.  The 
sides  are  sheltered  by  oaks  whose  arms  must 
have  held  trembling  little  negro  boys,  during 
the  infamous  "March  to  the  Sea,"  when  they 
were  warned  that  the  Yankees  were  coming- 
There  are  glossy  boxwoods  around  the  wide 
front  steps,  relics,  too,  of  bygone  days.  These 
streets  of  houses  are  the  heart-beat  of  this  low- 
country  town.  Behind  polished  brass  door- 
knobs, behind  wooden  door-knobs  smoothed 
with  wear,  go  on  the  dramas,  the  tragedies  of 
everyday  living. 

There  is  the  inevitable  Main  street.  On  one 
side  are  our  grocery  stores,  whose  front  display 
windows  are  smeared  with  crooked  letters 
which,  when  deciphered,  announce  the  day's 
bargains.  Immediately  opposite,  there  are  the 
general  merchandise  stores  and  our  department 
store.  In  between  on  either  side  repose  drug 
stores,  the  barber  shop,  and  the  bank.  Perhaps 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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The  Towers  of  Wofford 


A  far-off  bell  is  ringing ; 
A  lone  but  mighty  bell. 
Across  green-leafed  treetops 
Its  throbbing  peals  now  swell. 

I  see  twin  towers  gleaming 
In  morning  sun's  first  rays. 
I  see  them  silhouetted 
Against  red  twilight's  haze. 

Those  towers  across  the  treetops ; 
I  see  them  every  day- 
And  ever  they  inspire  me ; 
"Strive  on,"  they  seem  to  say. 

They  are  the  towers  of  Wofford, 
Bright  spires  against  the  sky, 
Symbols  of  Truth  and  Freedom 
For  which  her  sons  now  die. 

— Donald  H.  Frascr. 


POLLY  DeWITT 


/Miss  Lizzie  and  Miss  Nettie  were  sis- 
ters by  blood  and  necessity-  They  existed 
somewhere  within  the  sprawled,  smoke- 
tinted  house  by  the  railroad  tracks.  No 
one  ever  saw  them  at  the  windows  during  the 
day,  and  seldom  did  yellow  oblongs  illumine 
the  structure  after  dark.  The  house  had  origi- 
nally belonged  to  Miss  Mella,  a  widowed  sis- 
ter, with  whom  they  had  always  lived.  Having 
no  heirs,  she  willed  them  her  possessions — the 
house  and  the  half-filled  trunk  of  scraps  hoard- 
ed from  happy  years.  But  even  the  small  town 
pryers  could  never  discover  the  source  of  their 
a])parentlv  meager  income. 

They  were  dry,  gentle  old  ladies,  quitting 
their  home  only  in  absolute  need  of  some  small 
purchase  from  the  grocery  stores.  Women  gos- 
siped that  their  meals  consisted  of  plain  tea 
and  saltines  twice  a  day.  And  the  clerks  could 
not  dispute  this. 

Tliey  went  softly.  Always  clinging  to- 
gether, they  glided  over  the  narrow  walks  as 
one-    No  one  ever  heard  them  coming.    No  one 


ever  expected  them.  Had  it  been  their  habit  to 
come  to  town  every  day,  their  appearance  in  a 
store  would  still  have  been  capable  of  startling 
the  clerks. 

Dr.  Grimes,  owner  of  one  of  the  town's 
two  drug  stores,  insisted  that  the  old  sisters  de- 
liberately chose  off  moments  in  which  to  make 
their  entries.  The  early  afternoons  of  cold, 
grey  drizzles  when  he  worked  at  his  desk  or 
read ;  and  the  hollow  stillnesses  announcing  an 
electrical  storm  when  the  silver  light  merged 
into  shadows  were  their  favorites.  Sometimes 
he  nearly  stumbled  over  them,  a  part  of  the 
strange  stillness,  as  they  huddled  together  at  the 
tiny,  round  marble  table,  Miss  Nettie  clutching 
Miss  Lizzie's  frail  arm. 

Miss  Lizzie  was  the  elder.  Her  brittle 
white  hair,  pulled  high  onto  her  head,  was 
coaxed  into  a  coifture  resembling  a  miniature 
beehive.  Emotion  had  gouged  scar-like  fissures 
into  her  soft,  set  skin.  A  long,  controlled 
mouth  was  framed  by  lips  neutral  as  her  com- 
jilexion.     Dark  lids  blended  with  small,  dry 


black  eyes-  Miss  Lizzie  was  tall.  And  what 
was  left  of  her  body  she  concealed  in  black 
taffeta  smelling  of  moth  balls  and  years.  Finely 
shaped  grey  hands  protruded  from  over-long 
sleeves,  their  backs  puiTed  by  a  system  of  inter- 
secting tunnels. 

There  was  little  of  Miss  Nettie  except  her 
strange  humped  nose  guarding  inches  nf 
stretched,  ivoried  skin ;  and  her  tiny,  amber 
eyes  sparkled  at  each  object  in  her  line  of  vis- 
ion. She,  too,  emerged  in  fragrant  black  from 
boney  throat  to  pointed  toes.  There  was  no 
padding  between  the  skin  and  the  bones  of  her 
hands.  The  fingers  were  short,  and  smooth 
creamy  skin  threatened  to  climb  over  her  fin- 
gertips. The  fingers  were  never  entirely  re- 
laxed, but  curved  as  if  years  of  clutching  her 
sister's  arm  had  made  a  normal  position  im- 
possible. 

To  Dr.  Grimes'  horror,  the  ladies  visited 
his  drug  store  twice  each  year.  Any  bad  after- 
noon approximate  to  a  visit  made  him  nervous. 
The  trailing  atmosphere  annoyed  him-  As  soon 
as  they  were  noticed,  customers  concluded  their 
conversation  in  whispers  and  tiptoed  away. 
Even  his  most  constant  customers  backed  from 
the  door  after  a  glimpse  at  the  withered  occu- 
pants. 

The  negroes  of  the  village  swore  that  the 
old  ladies  could  cast  the  "evil  spell."  The  white 
people  were  for  the  most  part  wary  of  their 
silent  stares  and  their  uncanny  ability  to  attend 
to  their  aiTairs  without  asking  advice. 

The  afternoons  they  didn't  come  were  al- 
most as  bad  for  the  doctor.  He  was  anxious 
for  their  trip  so  that  the  next  day  might  begin 
that  uneventful  six  months'  interim. 

One  mellow  morning  in  July,  Dr.  Grimes 
tied  a  package  with  gusto  and  tossed  it  to  his 
delivery  boy.  Opening  his  ledger  to  enter  the 
item,  he  realized  that  the  boy  had  stopped  hum- 
ming, and  had  not  slammed  the  screen  door,  as 
was  his  custom.  His  pen  scratched  and  sput- 
tered. He  closed  the  ledger,  walked  to  the 
second  table  and  bowed  before  looking  at  them- 

"Good  morning.  Miss  Lizzie,  Miss  Nettie. 
What  would  you  like  today?"  Some  day  when 
he  was  feeling  unusually  devilish  he  had  always 


planned  to  serve  them  before  asking  their  or- 
ders. No  matter  how  opportune  the  time,  fac- 
ing them,  his  lively  mood  was  paralyzed.  He 
waited  for  the  record  which  had  been  played  to 
him  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Miss  Nettie  always  turned  anxiously  to 
Miss  Lizzie  to  hear  the  reply.  Miss  Lizzie  al- 
lowed several  minutes  for  the  decision.  If  she 
waited  unusually  long,  Miss  Nettie  would 
breathe  deeply  expectant  and  sometimes  parted 
her  lips  as  if  she  dared  to  give  the  answer  her- 
self. But  this  morning,  as  always,  her  sister's 
expression  rallied  Miss  Lizzie  to  conversation. 

"Do  you  have  any  ice  cream?"' 

"Yes,  ma'am;  what  flavor  would  you  like?" 

No  matter  how  hard  the  pressure  on  Miss 
Lizzie's  arm,  the  reply  never  varied.  "Vanilla. 
please.    Two  five-cent  saucers-" 

Miss  Nettie's  hand  slackened  its  grip  and 
her  mouth  relaxed  with  disappointment.  Dr. 
Grimes  hurried  behind  the  counter.  The 
younger  sister  always  retained  that  pathetic  ex- 
pression until  he  set  before  her  the  silver,  paper- 
lined  saucer  cradling  its  two  smooth  balls  of 
cream. 

Lifting  the  heavy  chromium  top,  he  thrust 
his  scoop  into  the  vanilla  compartment.  It 
scraped.  Perspiration  spouted  from  his  pores. 
He  returned  to  the  table  whispering,  "I'm 
sorry ;  we  haven't  any  zwiilla  today.  We  are 
expecting  some  tomorrow.  We  have  choco- 
late" 

Miss  Nettie  almost  smiled  as  she  tightened 
her  clasp  and  stared  into  her  sister's  face.  Miss 
Lizzie  deliberated  long.  Rhythmically  her  nos- 
trils flared  and  flattened.  Lips  twitched  and 
colored.  Dry,  black  eyes  moistened  and  dried 
again.  Seemingly  immune  to  the  pressure 
against  her  left  arm,  she  ordered,  "We'll  have 
two  five-cent  milk  shakes,  please — vanilla." 
*    *  * 

In  December,  the  little  village  quieted  be- 
neath its  first  heavy  snow.  Bushes  blossomed 
white  balls  during  the  morning.  Transparent 
icicles  suspended  in  an  uneven  pattern  around 
eves.  Shy,  stray  cats  begged  at  strange  doors. 
Except  for  a  gang  of  slender  boys  puffing  in  a 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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Sketch  - -Yellow  Sunddy 

BETTY  ALT.KN 


/In  the  square  of  sunliglit  on  the  pol- 
ished floor  a  hlack  kitten  scrambles  awk- 
wardly after  his  shadow.  A  tall  woman 
with  grey  eyes  stands  at  the  kitchen  win- 
dow, watching  the  road.  Then  she  turns  to 
her  work  in  the  kitchen.  Her  deft  fingers  stir 
egg  yolks,  yellow  like  the  sunlight  through  the 
wisps  of  her  pale  hair,  like  the  black  kitten's 
eyes  fixed  on  the  elusive  shadow- 
Now  she  shades  her  eyes  with  a  long  hand  ; 
her  steady  look  hangs  on  the  road  as  if  search- 
ing for  a  familiar  uniformed  figure. 

Then  she  busies  herself  with  small  tasks ; 
places  several  camellias  to  float  in  a  shallow 
bowl  on  a  low  table.  She  moves  about  the  small 
living  room,  placing  several  old  magazines  in  a 
neat  stack  and  straightening  ash-trays. 

With  nothing  else  to  do,  she  sits  down  at  her 
desk  and  begins  a  letter : 

"Sunday,  Dec.  7,  1941.— Dearest  Edith, 
Jim  brought  home  some  wonderful  news  yes- 
terday. He  is  being  ordered  back  to  the  United 
States  within  the  next  month.  I'm  terribly 
happy  over  this.  You  have  no  idea  how  long 
I've  waited  for  it.  Yes,  one  can  even  get  home- 
sick in  beautiful  Hawaii.  He  expects  his  final 
orders  in  a  few  days,  so  it  won't  be  long  before 
we'll  be  back  in  the  good  old  U-  S.  A.  again." 

She  hears  the  faint,  familiar  hum  of  many 
motors.  "Surprise  maneuvers  today.  No  won- 
der he's  late.  I'l  better  put  the  salad  in  the 
refrigerator." 

Standing  in  the  hall,  she  smiles  to  see  the 
kitten  settle  complacently  in  the  warmth  of  the 
bright,  Sunday  peace,  then  turn  over  on  its 
back  and  paw  at  the  yellow  sunlight. 
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AND  WE  CAME  BACK 


JULIA  ADAMS 


It's  really  difficult  to  describe  a  day  like  that 
one.  It  was  as  mild  as  Indian  summer,  except 
that  it  was  in  April ;  not  much  like  spring.  The 
sky  was  almost  copen  blue  and  the  clouds  swept 
across  it  in  wide  smears.  The  horses  whinny- 
ing down  in  the  stable  brought  back  many 
memories.  I  wanted  to  walk  over  the  farm ; 
the  way  I  used  to  when  he  was  still  here  with 


dered  down  into  the  lowlands  for  water.  The 
stubble  was  still  left  from  the  mowing,  and 
along  the  lane  were  deep  ruts  where  a  four- 
horse  team  had  struggled  against  September 
mud.  It  wouldn't  be  long  before  spring  plow- 
ing would  begin.  On  the  round  of  the  hill-top 
I  saw  the  double  fence  that  indicated  the  bull 
pasture.    Old  Barney — everyone  respected  his 


me.  Funny  how  all  of  a  sudden  I  started 
thinking  about  him. 

Down  the  lane  behind  the  barn  I  slipped 
through  the  customary  gap  in  the  paneling. 
Even  though  the  colt  needed  exercise,  I  decided 
I  could  think  better  strolling  along.  I  stai'ted 
out  over  the  north  meadow  where  the  cows 
grazed-  Since  they  weren't  in  the  grove  of 
cedars,  I  concluded  they  probably  had  wan- 


authority  from  the  cows  up  to  us. 

Sometimes  I  would  sit  for  hours  on  the  out- 
side fence  of  the  bull  pasture,  just  thinking. 
We  used  snake  fencing  everywhere  but  here ; 
only  straight  paneling  could  hold  old  Barney. 
I  felt  that  one  particular  spot  on  this  fence  was 
mine  alone.  There  was  a  large  elm  nearby  and 
the  shade  was  consoling  on  a  stiflingly  hot  af- 
ternoon-   It  was  here  that  I  would  come  when 
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I  waiiU'd  Id  ]iv  aluiic.  1  could  see  all  llic  land 
around  inc:  llu-  hij^  ])rc-C'i\il  W  ar  house  across 
the  way,  llic  old  red  hanis  and  the  new  white 
ones,  the  modern  cliit'ken  coops,  and  over  near 
the  his;'  house  ihe  kitchen  and  smoke-rooms  used 
by  niy  great-^reat-i;reat-j,;randparenls. 

For  some  reason,  it  comlorled  me  to  know 
that  the  house  had  stood  olif  first  Indians  and 
then  Yankee  soldiers.  It  was  here  1  was  certain 
that  life  had  a  meanini;',  that  some  day  the 
world  would  reveal  it  to  me.  Here  I  saw  the 
work  of  (lod.  This  was  my  land,  and  that 
which  is  mine  is  a  part  of  me.  I  loved  to  sit  and 
watch  the  Negroes  hoeing  corn  and  plowing  or 
harrowing.  I  knew,  no  matter  what  happened 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  my  world  would  go  on. 

Strong  trees,  new  grass,  people-  They  were 
all  there  before  me.  What  an  ideal  place  from 
which  to  watch  the  planting !  Sometimes  to- 
ward twilight  I  could  see  the  gleam  of  foxes' 
eyes  or  hear  the  whisk  of  a  "coon.  There  were 
many  days  I  will  remember  spent  on  that  fence. 

I  will  never  forget  that  early  spring  after- 
noon when  plowing  first  started.  Clay  always 
hurried  to  get  everything  done.  He  worked  a 
four-horse  team  with  the  hay  wagon ;  some- 
times he  used  to  let  me  drive.  I  was  only  about 
eight  or  nine  then,  and  to  ride  a  draft  horse  and 
drive  the  leads  meant  I  had  an  actual  part  in  the 
farm.  Clay  was  early  about  planting  and  har- 
vesting ;  we  always  had  a  good  yield. 

As  I  grew  older,  I  helped  less  and  less-  I 
would  wander  around,  watching  new  life  re- 
turning to  the  land  and  birds  flying  back  for 
summer.  Once  while  I  was  watching  some  jays 
rebuilding  their  nest  in  the  elm,  I  saw  a  boy 
wildly  galloping  across  the  hill.  He  slowed 
down  when  he  saw  me.  explaining  between 
quivers  how  a  mad  bull  had  chased  him  half- 
way around  the  pasture.  Old  Barney  was  up 
to  his  pranks  again  ;  how  well  I  remembered 
being  chased !  I  laughed  so  hard  I  fell  to  the 
warm  grass.  He  dropped  beside  me  and  we 
talked  until  supper  time. 

It  was  a  fairly  busy  time  of  year,  and  I  saw 
very  little  of  him.  His  family  had  bought  the 
place  adjoining  ours,  and  they  were  busy  fer- 


tilizing ;ind  |)lov\ing.  iM-om  talk  around  the 
village,  we  learned  his  ])eo])le  made  money  from 
oil  and  had  decided  to  buy  some  land  and  try 
a  hand  al  "gentleman-farming."  1  don't  think 
they  knew  much  about  it- 

The  next  time  1  saw  him  was  toward  the 
nn'ddle  ol  suniniei\  The  crops  were  growing 
well — with  nothing  much  to  tend  to  except  the 
new  lambs,  since  the  horses  and  cows  were  out 
on  pasture.  I  had  wandered  down  to  the  barn 
to  examine  our  day-old  foal,  when  he  walked 
in.  When  the  mare  nickered  nervously  at  the 
presence  of  a  stranger,  he  went  Ijack  outside. 
I  followed  him  and  laughingly  apologized  for 
the  mare's  rudeness. 

How  interesting  it  was  to  watch  his  develop- 
ment that  sinnmer.  Never  before  had  I  real- 
ized how  much  a  man  can  change  in  a  few 
months  of  living  close  to  the  land.  His  skin 
was  tanned  by  the  weather  vuitil  it  matched  the 
red  clay.  His  eyes  were  quick  and  keen,  and 
his  whole  face  was  more  sensitive-  Perhaps  I 
hadn't  looked  at  him  closely  the  first  time  I  saw 
him,  but  now  I  noticed  how  alert  his  whole 
body  had  grown.  He  wasn't  very  handsome. 
However,  he  was  tall  and  straight  and  very 
strong  in  both  his  face  and  body.  I  liked  his 
cheerful,  reserved  manner. 

W^e  talked  about  their  farm ;  how  the  first 
crops  looked.  He  told  me  they  had  lost  three 
ewes  with  lambs,  and  ,we  agreed  that  sheep 
raising  was  extremely  tedious.  Comments 
about  the  foal  led  to  talk  of  horses.  I  never 
cared  much  for  anything  but  a  thoroughbred 
and  I  found  he  had  the  same  convictions.  This 
was  the  first  interest  we  found  we  had  in  com- 
mon. It  led  to  many  more.  The  next  day  I 
planned  to  ride  over  to  his  place  with  him  to 
see  their  horses- 

That  was  the  way  it  started.  All  the  rest  of 
the  summer  he  was  over  at  our  farm  or  I  at 
his.  We  used  crops  and  animals  for  our  ex- 
cuse. I  was  lonesome  for  something  more  ma- 
terial than  sunsets.  I  had  grown  up  playing 
with  animals  and  little  colored  children  on  the 
place,  but  I  was  too  old  for  that  now.  To  have 
(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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Our  Generation 


Dawn 


We  saw  the  cities  crumble, 
We  saw  our  crutclies  fall, 
Saw  men,  proud  and  humble, 
Die  together,  each  and  all 
For  the  same  endless  purpose 
And  the  same  inane  aim. 
We  heard  a  cry  for  safety, 
A  safety  wrong  and  vain. 

But  when  we  found  the  courage. 
The  truth,  the  will  to  tight. 
We  concjuered  vain  perceptions, 
Turned  back,  regained  our  sight. 
We  shall  not  cry  for  safety, 
For  it  is  never  there. 
Unless  we,  as  a  people. 
Can  live  an  earnest  prayer. 

— Margaret  Haiiiia. 


Dawn  steals  the  dreams 

That  darkness  shelters. 

And  greyly  scatters  helter-skelter. 

Gay  and  reckless  schemes. 

Dawn  makes  you  sane. 

And  dusts  your  thought 

With  things  conventional,  things  you  ought, 

'Til  only  spider  webs  remain. 

Dawn  finds  your  courage. 
Breaks  the  fight, 

And  plans  are  gone  with  the  morning  light. 
For  dreams  arc  lost    •    .  . 

In  Dawn's  barrage. 

— Margaret  Haiuia. 


Summer  Storm 

Thunder 

And  lightning — 
And  then  comes  the  rain. 
God's  benevolence 
We  witness  again. 
Flashing 

And  crashing — 
The  storm  onward  roars  ; 
And  cool  summer  rain 
In  sheets  downward  pours. 
Restoring 

The  grass 
With  its  tear-drops  of  luster. 
Forming  little  pools 
Where  gabbling  birds  cluster. 
Refreshing 

The  earth 
From  the  heat  of  day — 
The  storm  as  it  passes 
Smiles  back  at  its  prey. 

— Donald  H.  Fraser. 
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DARK  DAWN 


CHARLES  D.  WILLIAMS 


'Hic  sidewalk  was  cramuK-d  with  people, 
hurrying,  scurrying,  jostling  each  other,  plung- 
ing headlong  to  their  own  particular  objective. 
The  oppressive  heat  hovered  in  translucent 
waves  over  the  baked  cement,  and  a  negro  la- 
borer perspired  as  he  sloshed 
water  on  a  plate  glass  shop-win- 
dow that  he  was  cleaning.  The 
lieutenants  perpetually  kept  their 
arms  swinging,  returning  the  sa- 
lutes of  the  endless  flow  of  men 
in  olive  drab.  Grimy  newsboys 
thrust  their  wares  into  people's 
faces.  "Paper,  Mister?"  As  two 
corpulent  women  obstructed  the 
center  of  the  sidewalk,  debating 
some  imminent  problem,  my  eyes 
came  to  rest  on  another  familiar 
object. 

The  blind  beggar  was  stand- 
ing in  his  usual  spot-  In  his  right 
hand  he  held  his  battered  tin  cup 
and,  for  pride's  sake,  his  handful 
of  new,  yellow  pencils.  His  worn  clothes  hung 
loosely  on  his  thin  frame.  This  time,  I  ob- 
served, there  was  someone  with  him.  A  man 
was  telling  him  something,  and  he  was  listening 
intently. 

That  terrifying  thought  again  came  to  my 
mind,  the  thought  that  makes  me  hastily  sum- 


mon other  thoughts  to  squeeze  it  out:  How 
must  it  feel  to  be  blind ;  to  be  able  to  hear  the 
noises  of  the  street,  yet  to  have  an  eternal  cur- 
tain concealing  the  scenes ;  to  have  the  knowl- 
edge that  one  could  never  behold  the  master- 
pieces of  art ;  never  read  the  great 
literature ;  never  marvel  at  the 
unequaled  beauties  of  Nature. 

The  beggar  lives  in  a  timeless 
existence  of  blackness.  How 
could  he  exist,  knowing  of  these 
things  and  seeing  them  not !  How 
tantalizing  it  must  be  to  have  the 
eternal  noises  of  the  street  well- 
ing up  and  not  be  able  to  witness 
what  causes  them !  What  pleas- 
ure could  he  possibly  obtain  from 
his  monotonous  life  of  everlast- 
ing darkness ! 

Suddenly  the  beggar  smiled. 
The  story  the  man  had  told  him 
was  evidently  humorous.  Then 
he  laughed — not  a  snicker  or  a 
chuckle,  but  a  big.  healthy  laugh.  He  laughed 
until  the  tears  filled  his  sightless  eyes,  and  he 
could  not  catch  his  breath.  His  laughter  came 
in  peals,  reverberating  against  the  building,  sur- 
passing the  other  noises  of  the  street. 

I  continued  down  the  crowded  sidewalk 
thoughtfully. 


SERIOUS  THOUGHT 

ANN  DAVIDSON 


The  steady  hum  of  the  classroom  subsided 
into  an  occasional  whisper  or  giggle.  Miss 
Parker  began  calling  the  roll — "Miss  Bronson" 
— "Miss  Brown" — "Here" — "Here."  The  mur- 
muring rose  as  Miss  Jones,  Miss  Marcia  Jones, 
dashed  in  a  second  before  the  bell  rang.  "Oh, 
am  I  late?"  "No,  no,  take  your  seat,"  the  calm, 
tired  voice  answered.  Shaking  the  drops  of 
rain  from  her  lipstick-red  rain  cap  much  as  a 
wet  puppy  does,  she  collapsed  into  a  seat  near 
the  window. 

Her  cheeks  were  flushed — her  nose  a  triffe 
shiny.  The  downpour  had  left  several  tiny 
droplets  on  her  forehead,  and  a  fine  mist  clung 
to  her  hair.  As  she  gently  placed  her  armful 
of  books  on  the  initial-worn  desk,  she  looked 
at  Miss  Parker — "Today  we  are  studying  the 
human  body.  First,  we  will  take  up  the  skele- 
ton— the  framework."  Marcia's  eyes  followed 
the  teacher's  casual  wave.  There,  outstretched 
on  the  table,  lay  a  skeleton — white,  not  the 
gleaming  white  she  always  heard  went  with 
bones — but  a  dull,  hard,  colorless,  sickening 
white — a  human  white.  The  thing  with  stiff 
limbs  slept  an  uneasy  sleep.  Miss  Parker's 
long  fingers  curled  arovmd  each  cavity — each 
joint.  "This  is  the  tibia — this  long  bone  here 
is  the  fibia."  With  ungraceful,  wooden-like 
movements  the  spinal  column  was  made  to 
show  the  "ease  with  which  the  human  body's 
able  to  move."  The  sightless  sockets  laughed 
at  her — the  toothless  jawbone  jeered — "Some 
day  you'll  be  as  I." 

Still  Miss  Parker  went  on  —  her  hand 
clutched  the  nape  of  the  skeleton's  neck — Mar- 
cia could  smell  the  hard,  dry  white  of  the  bones. 
It  was  a  burning  smell — it  filled  her  lungs — it 
choked  her. 

In  desperation  she  turned  to  the  window. 
It  was  so  low — almost  on  the  level  of  the 
ground.    Outside  the  corner  of  the  building 


was  a  tiny  puddle  made  by  the  drippings  off 
the  eaves.  As  each  tear-like  drop  fell,  the  re- 
flection of  the  little  pool  was  shattered.  It 
seemed  more  like  goldfish  leaping  in  the  shallow 
water  than  rain — through  the  dusty  panes  be- 
side the  miniature  lake,  a  struggling  hedge 
plant  was  laboring  to  hold  up  its  drooping  head. 
Each  time  it  would  right  itself  a  fresh  splash 
would  drop  on  its  young  leaves.  The  moss, 
clinging  to  the  cold  bricks  forming  a  back- 
ground, smelled  old,  mingling  itself  with  the 
drowsy  classroom  dust  and  the  seering  smell  of 
the  skeleton. 

Marcia  looked  out  at  the  hedge — her  green 
eyes  caressed  the  bricks  and  mingled  with  the 
black-green  of  the  pool.  She  saw  nothing,  how- 
ever, as  she  stared  at  the  sleepy  scene  outside — ■ 
she  saw  nothing.  She  felt  nothing — her  body 
was  numb  and  dead — dead  as  the  skeleton — 
"Some  day  you  will  be  as  I — some  day  you  will 
be  as  I" — Lifeless — your  eyes  will  not  see  the 
awakening  of  spring  with  the  kiss  of  a  first  rain 
— vour  hands  will  not  feel  the  rough  wood  of 
a  desk  beneath  them,  your  cheek  will  not  be 
wet  with  tears — wet  with  rain — you  will  not 
smell  the  burning  of  my  bones  —  the  warm 
taste  of  a  coming  storm  after  a  dry  day.  You 
will  be  dead — you  too,"  the  leering  bones 
screamed.  Is  death  final — do  bodies  matter — 
do  these  wire-strung  fragments  of  a  soul  mean 
anything  ? 

Marcia  jerked  with  a  start.  Miss  Parker 
was  glaring  at  her.  "Miss  Jones — please — 
may  1  have  your  attention?''  Weary  from  a 
tiring  day  of  teaching,  Alice  Parker's  mind 
stiffened — "Why  don't  my  students  ever  have 
a  serious  thought — always  thinking  of  some 
boy,  some  dress,  some  party — it's  hopeless,  I 
suppose !" 

Out  loud,  "Class  dismissed!" 
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TOBACCO  CHILD 


JULIA  JOHNSTON 


'Hie  little  t^olden  weed,  that  was  uninten- 
tidiialh'  bequeathed  to  modern  society  l)y  the 
American  Indians,  has  become  so  vital  a  part 
of  the  world  that  its  cultivation  rules  the  lives 
of  many  people.  1  am  one  of  these  people,  not 
because  of  anything  I  do  to  aid  in  the  produc- 
tion of  tobacco,  but  because  three  generations 
of  my  family  have  devoted  themselves  to  that 
business — tobacco.  It  tells  of  drudging  work, 
of  sweat  under  a  blinding  summer  sun,  of 
numbed  hands  and  feet  in  an  unheated  ware- 
house, of  dry  throats  parched  by  choking  to- 
bacco dust.  The  pungent  odor  of  it  clings  to 
clothes  and  makes  nostrils  tingle  with  a  con- 
stant burning.  For  me,  tobacco  time  is  as 
much  a  season  of  the  year  as  spring,  summer, 
fall,  or  winter.  It  is  my  environment,  the  sus- 
tenance of  my  family,  my  tuition  in  college- 

When  mv  grandfather  was  a  small  boy. 
Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina,  could  not  be 
found  on  the  map  with  a  magnifying  glass.  It 
was  hardly  more  than  a  few  stores'  and  a  rail- 
road track,  but  it  had  a  name.  It  centered  a 
vast  area  of  farm  lands,  rich  brown  dirt  that 
delighted  any  agriculturist,  pleasing  with  a  mild 
climate  of  warm  spring  rains  and  gentle  snows 
in  the  winter.  Best  of  all,  the  people  were  in- 
dustrious, clever,  tireless  workers.  Rocky 
Mount  became  their  rendezvous,  a  shopping 
place  for  their  necessities,  a  market  for  their 
tobacco.  My  paternal  great-grandparents  were 
living,  then,  on  one  of  the  outlying  farms. 
They,  too,  met  their  friends  at  the  general  store, 
came  to  church  in  the  little  chapel,  and  sent 
their  sons  to  town  to  sell  the  produce. 

Tobacco,  that  great  money  crop,  began  to 
spread  over  the  South  like  mushrooms  after 
a  rain.  The  sudden  popularity  of  this  brown 
weed  led  to  larger  crops,  more  money,  and  a 


college  education  for  my  grandfather.  He  was 
to  study  one  of  the  accepted  professicjns,  pref- 
eral)ly  law,  but  he  wound  up,  (|uite  inevitably, 
in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  He  has  seen 
Rocky  Mount  become  one  of  the  leading  Bright 
Leaf  markets  in  the  United  States.  He  sees  it 
now  as  a  city  with  twelve  large  warehouses  and 
six  factories.  He  has  watched  this  plant — to- 
bacco— push  itself  into  a  cotton-growing  sec- 
tion, its  golden  leaves  over-shadowing  the  silver 
of  the  cotton. 

The  tobacco  industry  demands  one  thing  of 
its  workers — a  complete  knowledge  of  the  plant 
from  the  seed  to  the  finished  product.  That 
knowledge  must  be  accompanied  by  an  under- 
standing of  defeat,  a  willingness  to  gamble  ev- 
erything on  the  success  of  a  crop  or  on  the 
judgment  of  a  basket  of  leaves.  The  tiny  seeds 
are  sown  in  the  middle  of  January,  and  they 
must  be  cared  for  with  every  tenderness.  White 
cheesecloth  is  spread  over  the  plant  beds  to 
shield  the  growing  seeds  from  the  winter 
weather.  These  infant  ])lants  are  strong 
enough,  by  the  end  of  April  or  the  middle  of 
May,  to  be  reset  in  the  open  fields,  where  they 
will  mature.  The  planters  toil  laboriously  ill 
the  dry  fields,  pleading  with  nature  to  yield  a 
productive  crop,  and  fighting  the  elements  for 
the  survival  of  the  seeds.  The  farmers  and 
negroes  spend  countless,  back-breaking  hours 
gathering  the  tobacco,  and  finally,  under  hastily 
constructed  sheds,  they  tie  the  weeds  in  bun- 
dles. The  people,  shuffling  from  the  green 
piles  of  leaves  to  the  barns,  are  oblivious  of  the 
intense  heat,  and  are  concerned  only  with  saving 
the  crop.  They  toil,  and  their  toil  knows  no  rest. 
The  fire  in  the  barns  must  be  watched  day  and 
night,  for  curing  the  leaves  rec[uires  expert  care. 
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Finally,  the  bundles  are  gathered  together  and 
packed  in  crude  carts-  The  baskets  of  tobacco 
are  covered  with  pieces  of  canvas  and  heavy 
cloth,  a  meager  protection  against  the  long  trip 
to  market.  At  the  warehouse  the  leaves  are 
graded,  weighed,  and  sold  by  auction  to  specu- 
lators and  company  buyers.  Then  the  tobacco 
goes  to  the  processing  factories  to  be  dried, 
heated,  cleaned,  and  prepared  for  final  manu- 
facturing. Sales  last,  in  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina, from  August  to  Thanksgiving,  and  then 
there  is  a  "lull"  in  business. 

Tobacco,  like  the  snapping  turtle,  once  it 
got  its  jaws  clenched  around  my  family,  it 
would  not  let  go. 

When  my  grandparents  decided  to  build 
their  home,  automobiles  were  only  fur  those 
l)eople  who  had  enough  time  to  spend  sixty 
minutes  of  ]3reparation  for  five  minutes  of  rid- 
ing. People  walked,  and,  being  the  conserva- 
tive type,  my  grandfather  built  his  house  near 
his  work.  Now  141  North  Church  Street  is  a 
tiny  island  in  a  sea  of  warehouses  and  factories- 
Day  after  day,  farmers  and  their  families  hus- 
tle by  my  house.  The  season  opens,  and  traftic 
jams  begin.  The  streets  are  seldom  clean  dur- 
ing the  season,  with  paper  and  shreds  of  to- 
bacco littering  the  sidewalks.  There  is  no  pri- 
vate home-life  in  that  treadmill  of  tobacco. 

All  kinds  of  pco])le  pass  my  house.  Some 
are  farmers,  smiling  broadly  in  anticipation  of 
the  good  things  to  be  bought  with  their  money. 
Others  cast  their  eyes  to  the  ground  to  hide 
their  disappointment,  for  the  tobacco  has  not 
paid  for  the  expenses  it  made.  A  neighbor 
will  hum  a  bar  of  music  as  she  tries,  in  vain, 
to  sweep  the  brown  dust  from  her  walk.  A 
boy  holds  his  sister's  hand  and  bravely  helps 
her  across  the  busy  street,  as  they  hurry  to 
make  the  eighty-thirty  school  bell.  Amid  these 
undertones  of  activity,  a  peddler  raises  his 
voice,  selling  his  peanuts  and  candy.  Sleep  is 
broken  by  the  droning  motors  of  trucks  or  the 
rattling  of  tobacco  wagons.  Hardly  has  the 
night  settled  down  before  the  quietness  is  cut 
through  with  sharp-edged  noises-  Negroes  be- 
gin at  dawn  to  shuffle  toward  the  factories, 


laughing  in  their  early-morning  voices.  My 
earliest  instinct  was  to  throw  the  biggest  thing 
I  could  get  my  hands  on  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  confusion.  My  mother  used  to  re- 
strain these  impulses  with  a  few  simple  words, 
"Darling,  that  would  only  make  more  noise!" 
And  SO',  it  went. 

When  Daddy  was  a  young  boy,  the  family 
had  plans  for  him.  He,  too,  was  going  to  study 
law.  But,  alas,  books  could  not  satisfy  that 
love  of  the  unusual  or  that  interest  in  tobacco 
that  had  been  instilled  in  him  thi-ough  the 
years.  By  the  time  he  was  fourteen  years  old, 
he  knew  almost  as  much  about  tol^acco  as  did 
my  grandfather.  Again  it  happened  !  He  began 
to  work,  during  the  summer,  in  the  chemical 
testing  laboratories  at  one  of  the  plants,  and  law 
school  was  completely  forgotten.  When  Dad 
was  almost  nineteen,  he  informed  his  family 
that  the  company  wanted  him  to  take  a  little 
trip.  Even  though  trips  are  not  unusual  with  a 
tobacconist,  my  grandmother  was  a  bit  star- 
tled. She  half  closed  her  eyes,  and  murmured 
timidly,  "Where?"  The  answer  came  slowly, 
but  with  deliberation:  "China."  His  mother's 
eyes  did  not  stay  closed  for  long.  In  fact,  it 
was  hard  to  tell  which  was  opened  the  widest, 
her  mouth  or  her  eyes.  However,  no  amount 
of  persuasion  could  change  the  mind  of  their 
oldest  son.  On  his  nineteenth  birthdav,  he 
sailed  from  Canada  for  a  "short"  trip  to  China. 

There  he  stayed  for  three  long  years,  and, 
before  returning,  he  had  visited  India,  Japan, 
Manchuria,  and  the  Philippines.  The  experi- 
ences that  he  had.  in  those  three  years,  served 
more  to  make  the  picture  of  his  life  interesting 
than  all  the  books  and  studying  did  when  he 
returned  to  college. 

Just  before  leaving  the  States,  he  met  a 
young  girl  at  a  football  game.  Their  letters 
continued  to  cross  that  great  expanse  of  water. 
In  one  of  them,  he  asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  and, 
when  she  accepted,  he  began  to  collect  things 
for  their  future  home.  Dad  bought  all  of  their 
silver  and  linen,  beautiful  things  that  can  never 
be  replaced.  I  remember  the  many  polishings 
that  I  have  given  the  silver  fingerbowls,  that  are 
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(U'cor.'ilc'd  willi  (iric'iil.'il  c;irvint;s.  If  (al<cs  hours 
III  clt'aii  llic  tiii\'  r(iH\'c  s|)(Kins  whose  handles 
are  angry  (h'agons.  Together,  J  )a(l(ly  and  1 
have  gazed  at  llie  jihotograph  l)o(iks  that  eon- 
lain  e\er\thing  from  sunset  on  J<\ijiyama  to 
pul)he  executions  in  tlie  streets  of  vSlianghai- 
We  have  looked  in  awe  at  the  tiny  hamhoo 
hridge  that  spanned  the  mile-high  gorge.  We 
have  laughed  at  the  pictures  of  bathing-beauties 
on  the  Shanghai  Beach.  I  have  gazed  in  hor- 
ror at  a  photo  of  Daddy,  in  a  tuxedo,  with  his 
head  shaved  completely  bald.  Dad  once  showed 
me  a  snapshot  of  a  heavily  clothed  Chinese 
man  who  appeared  to  be  very  stout.  In  truth, 
he  was  very  lean,  and  was  well  padded  with 
coats.  Under  the  picture  these  words  were 
written  :  "January — weather  :  four  coats  cold." 

In  my  mind  I  have  traveled  over  the  vast 
areas  of  waste  land,  stopping  to  look  at  the 
scattered  temples  erected  for  travelers,  or  paus- 
ing to  inspect  the  terraced  rice  fields.  Some- 
times, I  have  chosen  to  have  my  dream  on  the 
busy  water-ways  near  a  large  city.  There  the 
fishing  barges  crowd  the  river  until  one  could 
easily  walk  from  one  bank  to  the  other  by 
stepping  on  the  bows  of  the  boats.  I  could  al- 
most see  the  beautiful  temples  with  the  menac- 
ing stone  figures  at  every  entrance,  or  the 
houses  whose  roof-tops  turn  up  at  the  corners. 
I  was  told  this  architectural  devise  was  for  pro- 
tection to  the  family,  for  if  any  evil  spirits 
descended  upon  the  roof  from  above,  they 
would  slide  down  the  sides,  hit  the  curved  cor- 
ners, and  then  be  thrown  back  toward  the  sky. 
These  quaint  houses,  in  their  superstitious  and 
pictorial  setting,  enchanted  the  land  for  me- 

Instead  of  coming  on  a  prancing  white 
steed,  my  Prince  Charming  would  ride  to  my 
door  in  a  rickshaw  drawn  by  a  Chinese  coolie. 
I  never  played  "dress  up"  in  mother's  old 
clothes.  Instead,  I  chose  the  hand-embroid- 
ered, silk  mandarin  coats,  and  the  wooden  san- 
dals. Yes,  they  were  nice  dreams  and  pleas- 
ant pictures,  and  sometimes  I  wish  I  might  be- 
lieve them  as  vividly  as  I  did  then,  that  I  could 
know  such  things  had  not  been  destroyed  by 
war.  Still,  as  I  remember  my  favorite  toys  of 
Chinese  dolls,  chop-sticks,  and  teakwood  Bud- 


das,  I  know  that  these  charming  views  of  China 
will  always  live  in  my  memory. 

Why  did  m\'  father  remain  in  that  far-away 
country  for  so  long?  Why  did  I  have  the  pret- 
tiest toys  in  the  neighborhood?  Why  did  I 
learn  to  count  in  Chinese  almost  before  I  could 
in  English  ?  Tobacco. 

At  home,  1  used  t(j  think  that  meal-time  was 
not  for  eating,  but  for  discussing  the  day's 
sales.  Daddy  is  now  the  manager  of  the  Rocky 
Mount  Tobacco  Market,  and  my  grandfather 
has  his  ofifice  in  the  China-American  Factory. 
The  meal  is  always  begun  by  the  blessing,  and, 
immediately  after  the  "Amen,"  the  subject  is 
pounced  upon  with  all  the  pleasure  of  a  cat 
after  its  first  mouse.  "Mangum  led  the  sale 
with  a  very  high  average."  "It  was  much  too 
green  today,  because  of  the  damp  season."  "If 
prices  don't  soon  rise,  the  farmers  will  lose  ev- 
erything." "Will  the  government  undertake 
complete  crop  control  ?"  It  is  almost  unbeliev- 
able that  two  men  can  steal  the  conversation 
from  three  women,  but  such  is  the  case.  The 
female  members  of  our  family  have  about  got- 
ten used  to  the  idea.  For  nine  months  of  the 
year  we  eat,  sleep,  and  live  with  talk  of  to- 
bacco. One  month  is  spent  recuperating  from 
the  last  season,  and  another  is  spent  in  prep- 
aration for  the  season  to  come.  That  leaves 
one  month  in  which  my  grandmother  tells  of 
her  household  woes,  my  mother,  who  is  an  in- 
terior decorator,  discusses  the  work  in  her  shop, 
and  I  get  in  my  two  cents'  worth  of  school-life, 
dates,  and  parties.  However,  for  long  even- 
ings, I  have  helped  Daddy  average  the  sales  of 
every  Eastern  market.  Together,  we  have  rid- 
den through  the  country  to  inspect  the  advertis- 
ing signs  of  the  new  crops.  I  like  this,  because 
it  makes  me  feel  that  I  ami  doing  something  to 
help. 

Every  market  has  a  hill-billy  program  to  ad- 
vertise to  the  farmers.  This  responsibility  con- 
stitutes Daddy's  only  regret,  because,  for  a 
half-hour  each  day,  he  has  to  listen  to  that 
dreadful  music.  Too  much  of  his  time  has  to 
be  spent  locating  the  run-away  pianist,  or  get- 
ting the  banjo-player  out  of  jail.  Hardly  a  pro- 
( Continued  on  Page  34) 
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TRAIN  WHEELS 


SYLVIA  BODENHORN 


Watch  the  lines  of  the  telegraph  poles.  See 
them  plunge  into  the  marsh,  now  rise  again, 
silhouetted  against  the  mist.  Do  you  see  the 
giant  sewing  the  sky  with  coarse  black  thread? 
See  the  rhythm  of  his  needle?  Hour  after 
hour  the  train  wheels  beat  upon  one's  brain — 
"Converse  College,  Converse  College-" 

I  shut  my  eyes.  I  see  the  seashore,  my  cas- 
tles in  the  sand ;  wet,  muddy  castles  with  tow- 
ers, gates,  and  walls ;  castles  to  be  swept  away 
by  the  ever-beating  waves.  Waves,  the  pulse 
of  the  sea,  taking  all  that  comes  within  its 
grasp ;  wheels,  the  pulse  of  the  engine,  sucking 
the  ground  into  itself.  Converse  Castle  with 
its  towers,  gates,  and  walls. 

You'll  be  the  oldest  freshman  in  the  school 
— be  the  oldest  student  in  the  school,  you'll  be 
the  oldest,  be  the  oldest,  oldest,  oldest,  oldest," 
cried  the  steel  wheels  on  steel  tracks,  strident, 
rasping,  piercing.  The  train  was  swift.  Will 
they  know  me?  Will  they  want  me ?  A  Yankee 
in  a  Southern  school ! 

"Farther  and  farther  away  from  home,  away 
from  home,  away  from  home."    Away  from 


our  little  flat  on  72nd  Street,  where  we  played 
each  morning  with  a  little  Irish  girl,  who  prom- 
ised to  teach  us  how  to  fly.  Away  from  our 
splendid  apartment  on  84th  Street.  Away  from 
my  room  at  the  King-Coit  School-  High  above 
the  stage  we  sat  huddled  in  blankets,  reading 
from  Alice  in  W oudcrland ,  waiting  to  be  called 
on  to  the  play. 

"You  have  no  home,  you  have  nO'  home," 
rumbled  the  wheels.  What  perfect  nonsense, 
when  I've  lived  in  fifteen  houses,  at  least  fif- 
teen !    "...  no  home,  no  home  .  .  ." 

I  have  all  New  York.  The  bustle  of  the 
city  traffic,  the  quiet  gleaming  of  night  lights 
on  the  Hudson,  I  need  no  more-  My  home  can- 
not be  bought  or  burned.  I  have  the  earth,  the 
trees  are  mine,  I  can  never  be  lost.  The  land 
is  my  home — the  red  brick  towers,  gates,  and 
walls  of  Converse. 

"Converse  Castle,  Converse  Castle,"  in- 
sisted the  steel  strength  of  the  wheels.  The 
sound  grew  fainter,  for  my  heart  believed.  The 
sky  was  black ;  the  train  was  swift. 
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"FRANKIE" 


/(  )1(1  j;ikc  Turner  s.'il  and  nodded  in 
tlir  warm  nud(la\-  sun  on  the  bench  in 
front  of  his  htlU'  country  filling  station. 
The  only  thing  that  made  his  little  store 
a  filling  station  was  the  presence  of  one  empty 
gas  pump,  its  bright  red  paint  barely  showing 
under  the  coat  of  brown  rust. 

The  old  man  sat  there,  pulling  slowly  and 
deliberately  on  his  pipe — this  was  about  all  he 
ever  did  now — just  sitting  there  thinking. 
Sure,  there  was  a  time  when  he  and  the  solitary 
gas  pump  were  kept  pretty  busy  with  those  peo- 
ple who  came  from  the  city  to  fish  in  the  lake 
Jake  had  gotten  a  lot  of  business  for  their  long 
sport  cars.  They  would  drive  up  with  expen- 
sive, shiny  reels  sticking  out  the  back  window, 
to  get  gas  and  the  supply  of  bait  he  always  had 
ready  for  them.  Few  cars  came  this  way  any 
more,  but  Jake  didn't  mind.  He  remembered 
how  hot  under  the  collar  he  would  get  wdien 
those  cars  would  swerve  in  to  stop  and  a  man 
would  yell,  "Hey,  Uncle,  where  in  hell  is  that 
bait?    I'm  in  a  hurry!" 

Jake  watched  a  lanky  figure  come  around 
the  bend  of  the  road,  stopping  now  and  then 
to  kick  a  stone.  He  smiled  when  he  realized 
how  dififerent  is  the  walk  of  a  country  boy  from 
that  of  a  city  child. 

The  l)oy  approached  with  a  home-made 
fishing  pole  over  his  shoulder.  Jake  was  hop- 
ing he  would  stop,  because  he  felt  like  tal king- 
to  some  one  who  would  listen. 

"Howdy,  Jake!"  the  boy's  homely  little  face 
wrinkled  with  a  smile.    He  plopped  down  on 
the  bench  beside  the  old  man. 
"Going  fishing?" 

"Naw,  I  done  been,"  Jimmy's  face  screwed 
up  in  distaste. 

"Hope  you  didn't  expect  to  catch  any  round 
these  parts." 


"Went  down  to  the  little  1)o(j1  below  where 
the  dam  used  to  be.  Couldn't  even  get  a  nib- 
ble though." 

"Used  to  be  plenty  of  fish  in  the  lake." 

"Honest  ?"  Jimmy  interrupted.  "I'll  bet  you 
caught  a  lot." 

"Never  went  fishing  there  myself — " 

"Why,  I  would  have — " 

The  old  man  was  getting  impatient  with  the 
boy's  many  interruptions — 

"If  you'll  just  listen  to  me  a  minute  I'll  tell 
you  about  it,"  Jake  began. 

"One  day  three  men  drove  down  in  a  long 
red  car  from  North  Carolina.  Looking  around 
for  a  lake  site,  they  said.  They  decided  thai 
the  land  around  Yellow  Creek  was  just  what 
they  were  looking  for-  Well,  that  land  included 
the  McCalister  farm.  Pop  Ford's  land,  and  the 
church  property  too.  You  know  where  the  old 
chinxh  used  to  be.  It  had  been  there  for  fifty 
years.  So  the  city  fellers  wanted  to  buy  the 
land.  We  weren't  worried  over  it  though,  be- 
cause we  wouldn't  ever  think  of  selling  the 
church.  Those  men  bought  out  old  Pop  Ford 
and  Mr.  McCalister.  Ofifered  those  pore  folks 
more  money  than  they  ever  heard  of.  Then 
we  found  out  that  the  church  stewards  had  sold 
the  church  land  without  even  a  word  to  us. 

"We  couldn't  do  anything  about  it  even  if 
we  had  wanted  to,  because  the  stewards  had 
signed  some  paper  that  made  it  legal — so  what 
could  we  do  ?  Nothing  was  done  until  Frankie 
Jackson  came  back." 

"Gosh,  Jake  !  I've  heard  about  him.  Wasn't 
he  the  one  who — " 

"Now,  listen,  if  you  want  to  hear  this  you'd 
better  be  quiet-" 

Jimmy  leaned  back  respectfully  and  waited 
uncomfortably  for  Jake  to  continue.  He  waited 
while  the  old  man  stretched  his  feet  and  scratch- 
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ed  the  back  of  his  neck  with  a  large  hand,  then 
went  on. 

"The  Jacksons  used  to  Hve  on  a  small  farm 
about  half  a  mile  down  the  road.  They  were 
plain,  honest  people,  and  worked  hard  to  raise 
Frankie  into  a  good  boy.  I  remember  how 
every  Sunday  morning  they  would  get  him  in 
a  big  tub  in  the  back  yard  and  scrul)  him  'til 
he  yelled.  Then  they  would  force  him  into  his 
Sunday  clothes  and  take  him  to  church.  They 
never  missed  a  Sunday.  P>ut  Frankie  didn't 
care  what  they  did  for  him.  He  used  to  hang- 
around  the  store  and  brag  to  the  other  boys 
that  he  had  big  ideas  he  was  gonna'  use  some 
day.  Then  one  night  someone  broke  in  my 
store  and  took  some  stuff  from  me.  We  all 
knew  it  was  Frankie.  So  did  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jackson.  After  that,  Frankie  disappeared.  We 
weren't  surprised  when  he  left.  It  nearly  killed 
his  folks.  In  fact,  it  did.  He  left  without  a 
word,  and  they  never  heard  from  him  again. 
Wasn't  but  nineteen.  Let's  see.  that  was  about 
six  years  ago. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  were  getting  pretty 
old,  and  there  was  no  one  to  help  them  work 
the  farm ;  they  had  hoped  Frankie  would  take 
care  of  them  and  the  farm  when  they  got  too 
old-  But,  no^ — he  just  up  and  left  them.  About 
a  year  later,  Mr.  Jackson  died,  and  his  wife 
followed  him  a  few  months  after. 

"It  was  about  nine  months  later  that  the  lake 
site  was  bought.  The  men  were  a  bunch  of 
business  men  with  plenty  of  money  to  build 


their  own  lake.  So  they  sent  workers  out  from 
Columbia  to  dam  up  Yellow  Creek  and  they 
put  up  signs  that  said,  'No  Trespassing — Pri- 
vate Property  and  Club  Members  Only.'  I 
guess  it  was  the  signs  that  made  us  maddest. 

"So  they  tore  down  our  church,  Jimmy." 

"But,  Jake,  the  graves  are  still  there !  You 
mean  they  didn't  move  'em?  Just  covered  'em 
up!  Gosh  darn!  I'd  certainly  done  something 
'bout  that." 

"The  water  rose  up  in  the  valley  and  cov- 
ered the  church  land  and  our  cemeterv.  I  re- 
member walking  over  to  the  lake  one  afternoon. 
I  could  see  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  bank 
several  of  the  tombstones  sticking  out  of  the 
dirty  bnnvn  water.  I'll  never  forget  the  feeling 
I  had  when  I  saw  a  man  and  a  colored  boy  row 
over  in  a  boat  and  begin  casting  right  over  by 
the  tombstones- 

"Well,  Jimmy,  one  night  a  few  years  after 
that,  I  was  closing  up  the  store.  I  locked  the 
door  and  turned  around  and  there  was  a  man 
standing  there,  just  looking  at  me.  He  was  a 
city  feller — I  could  tell.  Had  his  hat  pulled 
down  over  his  eyes.  I  thought  he  sure  was  a 
queer  one  to  be  out  here  in  the  country  this 
time  of  night.  I  had  the  feeling  I  had  seen 
him  before,  but  I  wasn't  sure  'til  he  spoke. 

"  'Well,  if  it  ain't  old  man  Turner!'  " 

"I  still  didn't  recognize  him  until  he  turned 
his  head  to-  light  a  cigarette.  The  quick  light 
of  his  match  showed  me  his  face.  It  was 
(Continued  on  Page  35) 
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PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION? 


SYTATA  I^ODENI  IORN 


This  l)uil(ling  is  my  school.  I  was 
twelve  and  thirteen  when  I  went  there.  A  pro- 
gressive school,  it  was  called-  At  noon  you  can 
hear  the  hustle  of  girls  hurrying  down  the  well- 
poHshed  floors  to  the  cafeteria.  We  are  not 
taught  consideration,  or  politeness,  and  are  sel- 
dom quiet  during  classes.  Our  personality  is 
being"  developed.  Our  enthusiasm  is  never 
checked. 

Home  from  school,  my  fingers  travel  up  and 
down  the  piano,  C  major,  A  minor.  How  can 
everyone  have  practiced  these  scales  every  day 
in  the  same  way  ?  Surely  Mozart  never  did ! 
Stupidly  I  contemplated  the  mist  outside.  The 
view  from  our  window  is  not  inspiring.  The 
front  door  banged.  Dad's  voice  boomed,  "Hold 
on  to  your  notes ;  no  accents ;  pick  up  your  fin- 
gers." My  arms  stiffened.  I  stopped  ab- 
ruptly-   The  hour  was  up  anyway. 

"1  have  an  interesting  little  pupil  at  the  set- 
tlement. I  may  bring  her  home  one  day."  Dad 
disentangled  himself  from  the  cumbersome  ob- 
ject on  his  back  and  placed  it  carefully  in  a 
corner.  Its  red  wood  shone.  The  two  holes 
whittled  by  old  Italian  monks  were  barely  dis- 
cernable  on  its  rich  smooth  surface.  Dad's 
cello  is  beautiful. 


"She  has  some  distressing  marks  on  her 
hands,  warts  of  some  kind.  Imagine  a  child 
being  tormented  by  such  a  disfiguration !  She's 
very  sensitive  about  it,  of  course,  but  I  shall 
speak  to  Dr.  Wade ;  we'll  see  what  can  be 
done." 

I  knew  of  no  reason  why  Dr.  Wade  should 
go  out  of  his  way  to  help  a  little  Italian  girl- 

"Hope  she  scrubs  herself  well  before  com- 
ing ;  she'll  probably  need  it." 

Dad  took  no  notice  of  my  tone.  Bring  out 
the  good  in  children ;  ignore  the  bad.  Un- 
daunted, he  continued,  "She  might  play  well  in 
a  few  years ;  doesn't  ever  practice  enough.  It 
all  comes  too  naturally,  much  too  naturally." 

I  caught  the  stress  laid  on  this  last  sen- 
tence and  looked  up  cjuickly.  Dad's  face  was 
unconcerned.  Of  course  he  was  speaking  of 
his  pupil.  I  concentrated  all  my  attention  on  a 
shrimp  improperly  cleaned.  I  knew  what  was 
in  his  mind.    He  knew  I  understood- 

Suddenly  Mother  asked  me  some  questions 
about  school,  my  progressive  school.  Dad 
watched  her  carefully.  Perhaps  he  knew  what 
was  in  her  mind. 

It  was  a  decision  quickly  made ;  my  friends 
missed  me,  but  I  never  went  back  to  school. 
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/To  Ilene  Israel  of  W.  C.  U.  N.  C.  go 
The  Concept  "Laurels"  for  this  issue. 
Her  short  story,  "A  Wider  World,"  which 
takes  its  title  from  the  wedding  song  "Be- 
cause," appeared  in  the  winter  issue  of  Tlie 
Coraddi.  The  plot,  concerning  a  girl  who 
works  behind  the  ribbon  counter  of  a  large  de- 
partment store,  is  presented  expertly  by  her 
observance  of  small  details.  Miss  Israel  por- 
trayed her  characters  clearly  and  cleverly 
brought  the  story  to  a  climax  by  the  use  of 
small  incidents.  Her  keen  psychology  and  in- 
sight shows  her  mature  understanding  of  the 
characters  she  has  created.  This  story  is  so 
far  above  the  average  college  magazine  ma- 
terial that  we  feel  proud  to  recognize  it  as 
worthy  of  the  "Laurels." 

*      *  * 

In  our  spring  issue  of  last  year  we  recog- 
nized Jean  Jorgenson  for  her  superb  style  of 
poetry  published  in  The  Coraddi.  Another  of 
her  latest  poems  deserves  credit.  Her  poem 
"Circle"  still  possesses  her  fine  lyric  touch  and 
yet  expresses  in  strange  comparison  profound 
philosophical  thoughts.    The  Concept  stafif  is 


happy  that  The  Coraddi  still  brings  us  the  fine 
work  of  some  of  our  last  year's  favorites — Jean 
Jorganson  and  Nancy  Kirby. 

In  other  issues  we  have  hailed  The  Wes- 
leyaii  as  one  of  the  outstanding  magazines  on 
our  exchange  list,  and  the  stafif  is  pleased  to 
recognize  it  again  as  a  publication  of  high  lit- 
erary worth.  Tracy  Horton,  the  new  poetry 
editor,  has  brought  forth  a  story  worthy  of 
note.  "Kismet."  the  ancient  Mohammed  word 
for  fate,  is  a  story  of  war  and  a  boy  who  knew 
his  own  destiny.  Another  attention-deserving 
story  along  the  same  line  is  "Farewell  to  a  Sol- 
dier," in  which  Virginia  McClellan  cleverly 
maneuvered  a  surprise  ending. 

It  is  quite  an  experience  to  compare  mid- 
winter issues  of  college  magazines  of  last  year 
to  the  publications  this  year.  Stories  and  poems 
are  increasingly  war  conscious,  and  yet  through 
all  of  them  runs  the  newer,  fresher  outlook  that 
characterizes  approaching  spring- 
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POCOTALIGO 


On  the  highway  hetvveen  Charleston  and 
Beaufort,  in  the  heart  of  South  CaroHna's  low- 
country,  there  is  a  section  of  land  which  bears 
the  name  of  Pocotaligo.  Proliably  you  have 
never  heard  of  Pocotaligo,  for  it  isn't  a  city,  nor 
can  it  even  be  called  a  village  and  don't  look 
for  it  on  any  road  map,  for  it's  much  too  small 
for  that.  It  can  only  be  called  a  place — a  clear- 
ing of  trees  along  both  sides  of  the  highway 
wherein  resides  a  railroad  station,  a  combined 
general  store  and  filling  station,  and  a  scatter- 
ing of  negro  shacks.  But  here  among  the  oaks 
and  pines  and  the  nothingness  of  the  place  is 
carried  on  a  goodly  cotton  exportation — and 
there  is  also  a  circulating  tale  that  a  battle  was 
fought  here,  although  no  one  can  rightly  say 
when  or  between  whom. 

Pocotaligo  also  has  a  river — named  appro- 
priately enough  the  Pocotaligo  River.  Once  I 
can  remember  seeing  a  negro  baptism  taking 
place  in  this  dirty  creek.  The  darkies,  scream- 
ing, entered  this  stream  in  long  white  robes, 
which  seemed  even  whiter  against  the  black  of 
their  skins,  and  staggered  to  the  minister,  who 
stood  waist  deep  in  the  water.  When  they  had 
been  dunked  and  were  thoroughly  soaked, 
screaming,  they  half  walked  and  were  half  car- 
ried back  to  shore,  in  robes  that  clung  in  muddy 
folds  to  their  glistening  bodies,  flinging  their 
arms  in  the  aid  and  shrieking,  beseeching  the 
lyord  tO'  "wash  away  my  sins !"  This  is,  to  my 
mind,  a  picture  of  the  South,  the  true  South,  the 
real  Dixie  for  which  Southerners  still  stand  up 
and  fight. 

Like  many  sections  of  South  Carolina,  Poco- 
taligo has  a  legend.  Strangely  enough,  the 
river  and  its  accompanying  swamps  play  a  part 
in  this  tale  which  deals  with  the  name  of  Poco- 
taligo and  how  it  came  to  be.    It's  an  interest- 


ing name,  and  I  think  the  story  is  interesting 
too.  It  seems  that  kjng  years  ago,  when  the 
modern,  straight  white  highway  was  just  a 
narrow,  twisting  dirt  road,  long  before  there 
was  a  railroad  station,  general  store-filling  sta- 
tion comljination,  and  a  smattering  of  shacks, 
an  old  colonel  picked  this  beautiful  land  on  the 
river  to  be  his  home.  When  his  house  was 
l)uilt  among  the  graceful,  moss-clad  oak  trees 
that  line  the  stream,  he  moved  in  with  his  bevy 
of  slaves  and  set  up  housekeeping.  The  days 
passed  as  one  with  blissful  though  somewhat 
drowsy  ease,  and  the  colonel  was  followed  by 
two  or  three  other  famihes.  Pleased  with  the 
way  the  land  was  being  built  upon,  the  colonel 
dreamed  of  a  future  city  on  his  prize  find  of 
property,  and  sought  a  name  for  it  that  would 
be  so  different  to  the  ear  that  it  would  not  soon 
be  forgotten.  As  he  rode  his  horse  through 
his  cotton  fields  and  down  the  shaded  paths 
that  stretch  along  the  creek,  the  colonel's  mind 
was  busy  with  the  task  of  finding  a  name.  All 
that  he  thought  of  seemed  too  commonplace 
and  the  old  man  was  worried. 

One  day  when  riding  through  the  swamps, 
the  cf)loners  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
commotion  among  the  tall  reeds  and  grasses. 
On  further  investigation,  the  source  of 
the  laughs  and  shouts  was  found  to  be  two 
little  colored  boys  with  sticks  and  an  alligator 
of  rather  large  dimensions.  Greatly  alarmed, 
the  colonel  hastened  to  the  scene  and  advised 
the  darkies  to  return  at  once  to  the  protective, 
fat  arms  of  their  mothers  before  "that  crea- 
ture turns  on  you  and  snaps  you  up  in  his  vic- 
ious jaws."  To  the  amazement  of  the  colonel, 
this  warning  resulted  in  great  peals  of  laughter, 
and  one  of  the  youths,  grinning  broadly,  giee- 
( Continued  on  Page  38) 
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SO  LITTLE  TIME 


By  JOHN  P.  MARQUAND 


John  Marquand  is  the  verbal  photog- 
rapher of  a  certain  class  of  modern  Amer- 
/I//  ican  society — that  sophisticated  upper- 
bracket  set  of  the  gossip  columns  and 
"smart"  magazines — presenting  them  with  com- 
plete realism  and  unfaltering  precision.  Per- 
haps the  reason  he  does  so  well  the  picturiza- 
tion  of  this  group  is  that  he  has  followed  the 
well-worn  maxim  drummed  into  all  aspiring 
authors,  "Write  about  what  you  know."  Mar- 
quand is  one  of  these  people.  New  England 
bred,  he  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  '15; 
as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Field  Artillery,  A. 
E.  F.,  served  in  the  Marne-Aisne,  St.  Mihiel 
and  Meuse-Argonne  campaigns ;  worked  on  the 
New  York  Tribune  on  his  return,  and  then  went 
into  advertising ;  and  has  traveled  extensively 
here  and  abroad.  So  Little  Time  is  another 
incisive  characterization  of  a  Harvard  man.  this 
time  Jeffrey  W'ilson,  play  doctor. 

So  Little  Time  resembles  in  a  great  many 
respects  Mr.  Marquand's  earlier  book,  H.  M. 
Pulham,  Esquire.  The  framework  of  the  two 
stories  is  nearly  identical.  Both  Harry  Pul- 
ham and  Jeffrey  Wilson  are  New  Englanders 
from  not  too  well-to-do  families  —  Harry's 
grandfather  made  hooks  and  eyes;  J  elf's  father 
was  a  real  estate  and  insurance  agent.  Harry 
attended  select  St.  Swithin's  School,  while  Jeff- 
rey was  graduated  as  salutatorian  from  Bragg 
High  School ;  but  both,  attended  Harvard. 
After  graduation,  each  of  them  worked  in  Bos- 


ton, Harry  selling  bonds  and  Jeffrey  writing 
for  a  newspaper.  They  were  both  members  of 
the  A-  E.  F.,  Harry  an  infantry  lieutenant,  Jelf 
a  pilot  with  the  air  forces.  Both  men  married 
girls  of  more  influential  families — Harry's  par- 
ents had  early  picked  Kay  Motford  for  him; 
Jeffrey  met  Madge  Hayes  while  visiting  his 
friend  Minot  l\.ol)erts — and  each  had  become 
successful  in  business,  Harry  as  an  investment 
counsel,  Jeffrey  a  reworker  of  not-very-good 
plays.  Their  children  attend  exclusive  schools, 
they  have  city  homes  and  Ikjuscs  in  the  country 
or  at  the  shore,  and  they  are  members  of  a  fash- 
ionable crowd.  Each  of  them  has  a  romantic 
attachment  for  a  business  associate.  With 
Harry  it  was  Marvin  Myles,  who  worked  in  the 
advertising  agency  where  he  was  employed  after 
the  war  ;  Jeffrey  turns  to  Marianna  Miller,  the 
actress  whom  he  had  developed  into  one  of  the 
leading  stage  and  screen  stars.  Both  stories  are 
told  through  the  medium  of  flashbacks,  the  ac- 
tion of  Pulham  beginning  and  ending  in  1939 
but  extending  in  retrospect  to  Harry's  boy- 
hood, as  he  prepares  his  biography  for  the 
class  of  1915's  anniversary  book.  From  open- 
ing to  closing  scene.  So  Little  Time  extends 
from  October,  1940,  to  December,  1941  ;  but 
Jeffrey,  in  inspecting  the  unfolding  pattern  of 
his  career,  goes  back  to  his  school  days  in  Bragg 
and  it  thus  covers  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  its  scope. 

Mr.  Marquand  is  a  master  of  penetrating 
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fliararlcr  (Icliiication.  If  the  subjects  of  ,90 
l.illlc  Tunc  srt'in  mil  so  vivid  as  (liosc  ol  his 
prccx'dini;  novel,  it  iHa\'  1k'  that  he  has  dclib- 
crali'ly  suhorchiiatcd  thciii  to  the  dominant  idea 
of  this  hook-  Still  they  will  lake  their  places 
alongside  llo-jo  Ibdvvn,  J^)ill  King,  and  Marvin 
Myles  as  nieniorahle  characters  of  modern  fic- 
tion— Jeffrey  Wilson,  dissatisfied  and  ])er- 
l)lexed ;  Madge,  who  "could  loss  away  any 
thought  that  was  uncomfortable  as  you  might 
toss  off  a  coat  when  the  weather  was  too  hot" ; 
Minot  Roberts,  debonair  and  anachronistic; 
Alf,  poignantly  ludicrous;  Prince  Ermak,  to 
whom  "all  war  is  the  same,  I  think.  Just  war 
.  .  .  .  1  think  no  one  will  win"  ;  Jim  and  Sally 
Sales,  young,  naive,  and  very  much  in  love ; 
Walter  Newcombe,  the  equivocal  and  obtuse 
foreign  correspondent ;  and  Marianjia  Miller, 
of  the  refreshing  charm. 

Here,  even  more  than  in  Pitlhain,  his  style 
is  clear  and  effortless.  His  choice  of  words, 
his  apt  and  striking  expressions,  are  not  arti- 
ficial and  strained,  but  follow  natural  contem- 
porary speech.  Detailed  descriptions  of  persons 
and  places,  not  in  the  least  cumbersome,  inten- 
sify the  realism,  which  is  also  heightened  by 
the  use  of  the  names  of  well-known  people, 
nationally-advertised  commercial  products,  and 
popular  songs. 

Each  of  these  books  is  pungent  satire,  but 
So  Little  Time  is  more  vicious  than  the  other. 
When  in  the  foreword  to  H-  M.  Pulham.  Es- 
quire, Mr.  Marquand  says  his  characters  are 
only  types  and  that  he  never  knew  any  of  them, 
the  reader  half  believes  him.  But  his  statement 
in  the  preface  to  So  Little  Time  that  "the  per- 
sons in  these  pages  are  known  to  the  author 
only  in  his  creative  mind.  He  has  never  known 
a  world  correspondent,  for  example,  like  Wal- 
ter Holcombe.  ...  In  short,  no  one  here  is 
intended  to  represent,  however  remotely,  either 
accurately  or  in  caricature,  any  actual  person, 
whether  living  or  dead"  only  strengthens  the 
firm  conviction  that  he  does  know  the  charac- 
ers  he  lampoons — and  more  particularly,  that 
there  is  a  real  Walter  Newcombe,  who  through- 
out the  bof)k  is  more  caricature  than  character. 


Si)eculating  just  which  publisher  Marquand  is  ; 
taunting  in  vSinclair  Merriwell  ;  what  movie  pro-  ' 
ducer  is  Mr.  Mint/.;  who  is  I'riscilla  Jenks,  the  j 
author;  and  which  magazine  writer  Mildred  j 
Hughes  represents  adds  enjoyment  to  the  read-  ! 
ing  of  So  Little  Time. 

ISoth  novels  are  sociological,  giving  an  au- 
thentic picture  of  one  phase  of  contemporary 
life  with  much  the  same  accuracy  and  attention 
to  detail  of  a  scientific  report,  only,  of  course, 
in  a  much  more  readable  manner-    in  addi- 
tion, So  Tittle  Time  has  a  psychological  theme. 
The  whole  book  reveals  the  thought  processes 
of  Jeffrey  Wilson.    It  is  told  solely  from  his 
standj^oint — all  is  snapped  through  the  lense  of 
his  mind.    He  struggles  tO'  find  integration, 
stability,  and  satisfaction  in  his  life.    He  can't 
make  it  fit  together — it  remains  in  little  com- 
partments, the  walls  of  which  he  cannot  break 
down.    There  is  his  life  at  home  with  Madge 
and  the  children — Jim  and  Charley  and  Gwen; 
entirely  separate  is  his  work  in  the  theatre,  and 
Marianna  Miller  and  Jesse  Fineman  and  Dick 
Breakwater ;  another  little  cell  is  his  movie 
writing  in  Hollywood,  with  Mr.  Mintz  and  Hal 
Bliss  ;  his  relationship  with  Alf,  his  brother,  in 
California ;  and  his  sister,    Ethel,    of  West 
Springfield,  Mass. ;  the  Contact    Club  with 
Minot  Roberts  and  the  rest  of  his  old  squad- 
ron.   ILach  of  these  groups  is  a  different  world,  j 
to  which  he  must  adjust  himself  when  he  enters  1 
and  from  which  he  must  entirely  break  away  at  ; 
departure.    "The  future  kept  holding  a  bundle  j 
of  hay  in  front  of  you  and  you  plodded  after  j 
it,  but  you  never  got  the  hay,"  he  felt.   Through  | 
everything  rumbles  the  threatening  avalanche  • 
of  approaching  war,  making  Jeffrey  see  the  | 
triviality  of  which  he  is  an  unwilling  part —  I 
"He  could  not  tell  what  he  wanted  to  get  away  ! 
from,  unless  it  were  a  sort  of  insincerity,  an  ' 
insulation  there  which  shut  off  the  genuine  ex-  \ 
pression-    If  you  wanted  to,  you  could  call  it  j 
the  way  of  life  everyone  was  leading — a  way  i 
of  life  which  had  no  more  depth  than  a  painting 
on  a  screen,  but  that  was  because  you  tried  to 
get  away  from  depth.    You  tried  to  live  gra- 
ciously and  easily.    You  tried  to  get  as  far 
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away  as  possible  from  fear  or  want  or  death" 
— and  striking  him  with  tlie  reaUzation  that 
Jim,  who  is  nineteen,  at  Harvard  and  in  love, 
has  so  little  time  in  which  to  do  the  things  he 
really  wants  to  do,  to  live  what  may  l)e  the 
whole  of  his  life. 


H.  M.  Pitlham,  Esquire,  is  delightfully  en- 
tertaining, but  the  reflective  tone  which  shades 
So  Little  Time  makes  it  the  more  outstanding 
of  the  two,  trenchant,  pertinent  and  cogent. 

— Rcvieivcd  by  Betty  Murph. 


Journey  Among  Warriors 


By  EVE  CURIE 


To  say  that  Journey  Among  Warriors  is  an 
enlightening  book  on  the  war  and  the  relation- 
ships of  the  United  Nations  is  a  trite  state- 
ment which  could  be  made  about  many  of  the 
new  books.  To  say  that  Miss  Curie's  style  is 
extremely  interesting  and  informative  is  a 
gross  understatement,  for  Miss  Curie  has  un- 
doubtedly obtained  in  her  new  book  what  few 
radio  commentators  and  journalists  have  been 
able  to  achieve.  By  her  ability  to  put  down 
people  on  paper  as  alive,  and  human  and  under- 
standing as  our  closest  friends,  and  to  make 
towns  with  queer  sounding  names,  located  mil- 
lions of  miles  away,  become  as  real  as  the 
towns  we  know  best.  Miss  Curie  has  taken  us 
along  with  her  to  Africa,  Russia,  India,  and 
China. 

Partly  because  of  the  high  respect  the  world 
holds  for  her  mother,  IMadame  Curie,  and  be- 
cause Eve  has  proved  so  intelligent  and  cap- 
able, she  has  been  allowed  to  interview  the 
world's  most  famous  men.  We  are  fortunate 
that  she  has  had  an  entre,  because  now  we,  too. 
have  been  able  to  meet  and  exchange  ideas  with 
such  men  as  Mr.  Gandi,  General  Wavell,  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  De  Gaulle- 

We  have  seen  Russia,  not  as  a  military  ma- 
chine, composed  of  tanks  and  guns,  which  are 
helping  to  defeat  the  Nazi  regime,  but  as  indi- 
viduals with  pride,  ideals,  and  unbelievable 
strength  and  determination.    By  Miss  Curie's 


understanding  of  human  nature  and  sensitive- 
ness to  little  comedies  and  tragedies,  we  chuckle 
with  her  over  her  mistakes  and  difliculties  in 
ordering  meals  in  Russian ;  we  see  the  gold 
towers  of  the  Kremlin,  camouflaged  with  spots 
of  green  and  brown  paint ;  we  shiver  from  the 
bitter  cold  and  a  frost-bitten  nose  ;  we  feel  em- 
barrassed that  the  Russians  protect  Americans 
from  the  hardships  that  they  themselves  are 
able  to  endure ;  from  an  airplane  we  see  the 
Pyramids  as  "a  giant  child  had  been  playing  in 
the  desert,  making  these  triangular  sand 
cakes"  ;  we  begin  to  understand  and  admire  our 
allies'  unselfish  civilian  population,  whose 
strength  continues,  no  matter  the  cost. 

Miss  Curie  has  such  a  natural  way  of  ex- 
pressing herself  in  English  and  such  an  un- 
derstanding of  America,  that  for  chapters  you 
almost  forget  that  she  is  a  Frenchwoman. 
When  she  speaks  of  Poland  and  its  hardships, 
of  the  maintenance  and  struggles  of  the  Free 
French,  it  is  then  that  you  truly  feel  close  to 
this  loyal  Frenchwoman  and  realize  how  much 
she  longs  for  and  works  for  a  France  that  is 
once  more  united. 

Jouriiev  Among  IVarriors  brings  the  whole 
world  together  through  understanding.  The 
last  chapter  is  a  masterpiece  of  insight  and  phil- 
osophy which  cannot  easily  be  crowded  from 
the  mind. 

— Reviewed  by  Barbara  Lowe. 
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Portrait  of  Jennie 


I'-v  \<(  )i;i':UT  N'A'n  IAN 


Eben  Adams  is  an  artist  ;  voung  and  \nn)V, 
he  earns  his  Ixjard  hy  ])ainting  murals  for 
Moore's  restaurant ;  pays  tdr  his  stiuHo  with  the 
few  dollars  he  can  obtain  for  his  sketches. 

1  lis  first  meeting"  with  Jennie  is  in  the  mall 
in  Central  Park  in  New  York  City.  She  is 
then  a  little  girl,  dressed  in  an  old-fashioned 
coat,  gaiters,  and  a  bonnet-  She  moved  with 
"the  sharp,  bird-like  motions  of  a  child."  Her 
age  is  not  given,  but  she  "doesn't  know  time 
very  well."  That  sentence  is  perhaps  a  warn- 
ing, and  sounds  the  first  note  of  the  problem 
of  time  in  this  beautiful  fantasy.  Adams  does 
not  see  Jennie  often — she  enters  his  life  for  a 
day,  not  to  return  again  for  months,  sometimes 
longer.  Each  time  he  sees  her — she  is  older. 
Her  grace  and  coming  maturity,  though  evident, 
are  as  intangible  as  Jennie's  very  existence. 
She  has  that  air  of  "not  altogether  belonging 
to  today,"  as  Mr.  Matthews,  the  art  dealer,  put 
it.  Apart  from  her  mode  of  dress,  her  notions 
of  war  (1914)  in  the  late  thirties,  and  her  in- 
ability to  see  Radio  City,  and  newer  buildings 
of  the  period,  Jennie  is  as  timeless  as  her  phil- 
osoph}'. 

"Where  I  come  from 
Nobody  knows. 
And  where  I'm  going 


Everything  goes ; 

The  wind  blows, 

The  sea  flows, 

Nobody  knows," 
Is  her  tuneless  song,  which  recurs  through(nit 
the  book- 

The  intimacy  in  the  relation  of  the  child, 
playing  hopscotch  in  the  mall,  to  the  young  art- 
ist, is  strengthened  as  Jennie  grows  up.  Yet 
the  gulf  between  them  is  only  bridged  when 
she  goes  away,  and  Adams  realizes  that  "The 
world  and  Jennie  and  he  were  one,  joined  to- 
gether in  a  unity  for  which  there  was  no 
name." 

Her  premonition,  or  perhaps  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  disaster  which  was  to  take  her  from 
him,  is  hinted  at  in  one  sentence  in  which  she 
feels  sad  about  "things  which  are  going  to  hap- 
pen." Jennie's  vagueness  in  speech  is  charac- 
teristic also  of  her  life. 

Her  portrait  is  excjuisitely  drawn  by  Robert 
Nathan  in  this  imaginative  story.  Always  un- 
real, yet  so  much  a  part  of  Adam's  life,  she  has 
come  from  a  separate  world,  and  vanishes  into 
it  as  unaccountably  as  she  came.  She  is  not  a 
vision,  but  she  is  certainly  not  an  ordinary  hero- 
ine. 

— Reviewed  b\  Sxli'ia  Bodeuhorn. 


God  Is  My  Co-Pilot 

By  COLONEL  ROBERT  L.  SCOTT 


Colonel  Robert  L-  Scott  is  one  of  the  few 
people  who  live  exciting,  adventurous  lives  and 
who  are  able  also  to  write  about  their  experi- 
ences in  an  interesting  way.  With  the  story 
of  his  hardy  life  and  of  his  love  of  aviation, 
combined  with  his  gift  of  story-telling,  he  has 
written  God  Is  My  Co-Pilot. 

This  book  is  the  story  of  the  life  of  an  avia- 


tion fan,  for  Col.  Scott  was  born  with  a  desire 
to  fly.  \A'ith  canvas  from  a  Holy  Roller  tent 
he  made  his  first  glider,  and  his  young  life  al- 
most ended  when  the  crude  wings  collapsed  on 
the  first  flight. 

In  his  early  teens,  Scott  bought  an  old  World 
War  Jenny  at  an  auction,  and  with  the  help  of 
an  old  flyer  who  lived  nearby,  he  learned  to 
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liy.  This  adventure  ended  abruptly  when  a 
crash  killed  his  partner  and  ruined  the  plane. 

Although  Scott  was  not  a  good  student,  he 
went  through  West  Point,  largely  on  his  per- 
severance, and  entered  the  Army  Air  Corps. 
For  several  years  he  served  at  various  posts, 
flying  at  every  opportunity.  Finally,  when 
Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked,  he  was  an  instruc- 
tor in  California.  The  urge  to  fight  came  over 
him-  After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  be- 
come a  combat  pilot,  he  was  given  command  of 
a  bomber  on  a  mission  to  bomb  Japan. 

By  the  time  Scott  and  the  squadron  reached 
India  on  the  way  to  Japan,  their  orders  were 
changed,  and  the  pilots  were  stranded  (shang- 
haied, they  said)  in  India.  There  Scott  and  the 
other  pilots  flew  transports  with  supplies  to  the 
Chinese.  This  slow  flying  soon  became  so  irk- 
some to  Scott  that  he  began  looking  around  for 
more  exciting  work. 

The  new  adventure  started  when  General 
C.  L.  Chennault,  leader  of  the  famed  "Flying 
Tigers,"  gave  Scott  a  pursuit  plane  with  which 
tO'  protect  the  transports.  The  tall  Southern 
pilot  soon  fell  in  love  with  his  new  charge,  and 
with  it  he  raided  the  Japanese  many  times.  Be- 
cause of  these  raids,  Scott  became  publicized 
as  the  "One  Man  Air  Force,"  since  his  was 
the  only  attack  ship  in  that  region  of  Sudi. 

The  most  beautiful  chapter  of  the  book  is 
his  account  of  a  flight  in  his  P-40  over  Mt. 
Everest  one  sunny  day-  In  this  chapter  is  re- 
vealed much  of  the  true  quality  of  the  man — 
his  appreciation  of  beauty  and  nature,  as  well 
as  his  love  of  combat. 

Then,  when  Chennault's  "Flying  Tigers"  be- 
came part  of  the  United  States  Army,  Scott 
transferred  to  their  new  command.  Here  he 
shot  down  several  Japanese  planes  and  became 
an  "ace."  Modestly  he  gives  all  the  credit  to 
Chennault,  who,  he  says,  is  the  greatest  aerial 
strategist  of  the  war.  The  book  closes  with  a 
description  of  a  raid  by  Chennault's  boys  on 
Japanese-occupied  China. 

Col.  Scott's  style  is  his  own :  interesting, 
exciting,  humorous,    entertaining.     His  lan- 


guage is  American,  just  as  he  is.  With  some- 
thing good  to  tell  us,  he  has  told  it  in  beautiful 
narration,  and  the  popularity  of  the  book  is 
proof  of  its  timeliness  and  character.  For  good 
entertainment,  for  a  personalized  history  of 
pre-war  aviation,  for  true  experiences  of  the 
air  war,  and  for  real  insight  into  an  American 
boy,  read  God  Is  My  Co-Pilot. 

— Reviewed  by  IVill  Keiiiiedy- 
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LOW-COUNTRY  TOWN 

( (.'(inliiiiud    I'nini  Pa^c  ()) 

tlu'  (Inij^  store  and  the  harhcr  slio])  arc  llie  vtT- 
naculai"  of  our  husiiicss  .section,  now  that  1 
tliink  about  it. 

The  (\vug  store  in  my  town  comprises  not 
onl\-  the  (h"ug"  department  but  the  doctor's  of- 
fice and  the  gathering  place  of  the  young  peo- 
ple for  afternoon  refreshment  after  a  day  of 
school  work.  We  who  patronize  its  always 
moist  slab,  the  soda  fountain,  are  oblivious 
for  the  most  part  of  the  shiny  show-cases  which 
to  a  metropolitan  would  seem  drab-  But  we 
don't  notice  the  shelves  of  old  patent  medicines, 
the  seemingly  endless  jars  of  creams,  anything 
from  freckle-remover  to  cleansing.  Why  do 
our  druggists  keep  this  "tissue  tightener"  type 
of  cream  year  after  year  until  the  once-lovely 
head  on  the  front  of  the  box  is  pitifully  out 
of  date?  There  are  cosmetics,  too,  though  none 
very  expensive.  But  our  drug  store  isn't  dull 
and  lifeless,  for  human  drama  is  enacted  in 
here  every  day :  a  frantic  "papa-to-be"  stalking 
breathlessly  through  in  search  of  the  doctor ; 
a  child  in  the  innocent  agony  of  its  first  broken 
limb.  This  is  what  it  is — these  shelves  of  the 
antiquated  are  only  a  blurred  back-drop  behind 
a  stage, — one  little  stage  from  the  drama  of  life. 

The  barl)er  shop  is  a  small  room,  almost 
completely  filled  by  its  three  white  bai'ber 
chairs,  which  stare  directly  at  a  row  of  straw- 
bottomed  chairs.  The  wall  is  galleried  with 
calendars  presenting  pictures  of  insipidly  pretty 
young  women  and  "Washington  Crossing  the 
Delaware."  A  sign  is  hanging  by  a  red  string 
over  the  cash  register  recommending  an  eye- 
lotion.  Pasteboard  placards  are  promiscuously 
set  around  advertising  the  best  of  hair-lotions. 
A  pleasant  smell  of  cleanliness  and  hair-tonic  is 
as  inseparable  with  the  barber  shop  as  its  red 
and  white  pole. 

The  barber  shop  in  any  town  is  the  center 
of  democracy.  There  men  from  all  vocations 
go — all  expecting  and  receiving  equal  attention. 
Everybody  awaits  his  turn,  and  no'  less  time  is 
given  by  the  barber  to^  the  matted  growth  of 
some  tenant  farmer  than    to    the  carefully- 


trimmed  fringes  of  the  mayor.  'Phe  same  striix-d 
covering  goes  over  us  all,  to  guard  us  fnjm 
clijiped  hair.  ,Sm-ely  this  is  the  essence  of  dem- 
ocracy ! 

And  while  I  muse,  1  like  t(j  think  of  our 
town  characters:  the  minister,  the  village  gos- 
sips, the  negro  washerwoman,  and  others. 
Yes,  we  do  have  a  lot  of  gossips  in  this  low- 
country  town,  unfortunately,  for  news-mongers 
are  a  sore  on  the  life  of  any  town.  Their  se- 
vere censuring  of  the  young  people's  comings 
and  goings  are  a  source  of  harangue  to  the 
victims  of  their  bitter  tongues.  But  with  all 
their  envious  spite,  I  suppose  a  great  deal  of 
the  flavor  of  our  town's  life  would  fade  should 
the  tongues  of  these  women  suddenly  become 
paralyzed. 

The  minister  in  this  low-country  town  is 
my  father ;  consequently  I  see  much  that  others 
do  not-    I  see,  for  instance,  his  being  the  con- 
fidante of  the  town.    There  are  no  appoint- 
ments for  consultation ;  only  a  touch  on  the 
shoulder  and  a  "may  I  talk  to  you  a  minute, 
preacher?"    I  sometimes  think  that  his  mind 
must  be  burdened  with  talks — people's  trying 
to  find  themselves  by  unburdening  their  minds 
to  him,  and  he  listens  sympathetically  to  all, 
however  sordid,  however  hideous,  trying  to  re- 
lease their  minds  from  torturing  pasts  by  tak-  i 
ing  all  of  it  on  himself.    My  father  is  a  good  I 
mixer — having  one  of  the  prime  requisites  for  i 
really  doing  good  as  a  minsiter.    I  remember  ! 
sitting  in  the  car  on  Saturday  nights  watch-  ; 
ing  him  delivering  his  programs  for  the  coming  i 
services  on  Sunday,   threading   through   the  j 
crowds.    It  is  uplifting  to  watch  the  faces  of  \ 
the  indift'erent  brighten  when  he  stops  to  speak.  ; 
"The  preacher  stopped  and  talked    to    me."  j 
They  think,  "He  seems  to  be  interested  in  me, 
even  me.    Why,  the  preacher's  the  best-edu-  f 
cated  man  in  town.    He's  about  the  biggest  j 
man  in  the  town — he  and  the  mayor.   He  didn't 
have  to  stop  and  ask  me  to  church.    No,  he 
didn't  have  it  to  do.''    There  is  nothing  that 
warms  our  emotions  more  quickly  than  being 
remembered. 

All  small  towns  in  the  South  have  negro 
washerwomen,  and  in  most  cases  there  is  one 
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that  is  best  known.  The  negroes  in  this  low- 
country  speal<  a  mild  form  of  Gullah.  For  in- 
stance, "a's"  are  pronounced  almost  like  "e's," 
but  with  two  syllables. 

"R's"  are  taboo,  and  verbs  are  used  only  for 
the  amusement  of  twisting  them  into  comical 
distortions.  This  town  has  as  its  most  eminent 
washerwoman  an  old  negress  named  Catherine. 
She  has  underneath  her  generally  stockinged 
head  the  histories  of  the  town's  best  families. 
For  others  she  doesn't  exert  herself,  condemn- 
ing them  as  "po'  white  trash"  and  not  worth 
the  effort.  The  ideals  instilled  into  her  by  an 
ante-bellum  mother  are  still  very  much  alive. 
She  doesn't  believe  in  white  children's  working, 
particularly  girls.  She  threatens  exasperated 
mothers  by  predicting  that :  "Its  hands'll  look 
like  the  Chavis',"  which  are,  as  far  as  Cather- 
ine is  concerned,  the  lowest  of  the  low-  Super- 
stition is  one  of  the  most  obvious  traits  of 
character  of  all  these  negroes.  I  remember, 
for  instance,  a  rainy  day  in  the  spring  when 
Catherine  had  finished  her  washing  and  was 
sitting  on  the  back-porch  waiting,  for  a  break 
in  the  shower,  to  go  home.  My  father  had 
gone  to  conduct  a  funeral ;  Catherine  and  I  were 
alone  in  the  house.  Coming  on  the  back-porch, 
I  stopped  short  at  seeing  Catherine  sitting  on  a 
box  and  gazing  ominously  at  the  rain.  Upon 
seeing  me,  she  muttered:  "Mr.  Mahtin  she' 
cahin'  bad  wedder  wid'  'im."  Until  this  day  I 
don't  fully  understand  this  sincere  and  earnest 
statement.  However,  in  spite  of  the  occasional 
gloom  and  superstition,  there  is  nothing  equal 
to  an  old  negro  "mammy"  for  instilling  into 
one  the  joy  and  exuberance  of  living.  They 
aren't  relics  of  Scarlett  O'Hara  days :  we  still 
have  them,  though  they  are  fast  becoming  ex- 
tinct. 

I  took  this  low-country  town  for  granted 
when  I  lived  within  the  shadow  of  its  street 
lights,  but  now  I  have  an  entirely  different  per- 
spective, and  I  know  that  this  and  all  that  is 
attached  to  it  is  in  me  now  to  stay.  It  is  a 
growth  that  cannot  be  destroyed  without  de- 
stroying me  with  it- 

I  remember  my  last  departure  particularly 
well.     The  morning  had  presented  a  world 


swimming  in  fog.  Everything  was  gray  and 
gloomy  and  only  too  well  fitted  the  mood  in 
which  my  departure  was  being  taken.  As  the 
car  slid  through  the  moisture  and  on  down  the 
highway,  I  dismally  saw  on  the  right  of  me  the 
town  limits  sign.  The  realization  of  leaving 
broke  upon  me  and  impulsively,  like  a  child, 
I  turned  around  and  clutched  the  back  of  the 
seat,  straining  my  eyes  through  the  frosted  back 
window.  We  were  on  a  gradual  incline  and 
the  sprawl  of  chimneys  groped  through  the  fog 
in  the  distance.  There  it  lay — this  low-country 
town.  Sparse  yellow  lights  quivered  in  win- 
dows. Tall  oaks  and  pines,  standing  sentinel 
over  the  town,  stabbed  the  fog  and  stood  shim- 
mering. A  watery  sun  had  risen  and  was  try- 
ing vainly  to  break  through  the  masses  of 
clouds,  succeeding  only  in  casting  a  dismal  yel- 
low over  the  gray  pallor.  I  knew  desperately 
now  that  I  didn't  want  to  leave-  I  clutched  the 
top  of  the  seat  until  spots  of  white  splotched 
the  pink  of  my  hand  where  my  knuckles  were. 
I  leaned  further  and  strained  my  eyes  after  the 
receding  cluster  of  buildings,  church  spires,  and 
water  tank.    The  pallid  yellow  was  thickening 
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siulfk'nly  into  ri  rirlicr,  wanner  tint.  'The  sun 
was  sliding  ihrou^li,  and  tin-  lo^  wdiild  lie  dis- 
persed !  In  all  its  c-arly  inornini^  radiance  and 
grandeur,  llie  rays  rent  the  clouds  and  darted 
on  rooflo])s.  There  before  me  spread  my  na- 
tive town,  in  all  its  early  morning  freshness 
and  industry,  bathed  in  the  timid  morning  sun- 
light. 1  knew  then  that  1  could  never  really 
leave  this  place:  this  would  be  the  post  to  which 
the  chain  of  my  endeavors  would  be  attached. 
Yes,  this  was  the  beginning  and  the  end  for  me, 
for  my  life ! 

The  line  of  blue  that  halved  the  highway 
shimmered  into  nothingness. 


WHY  DO  PRINTERS'  ESTIMATES  ON 
THE  SAME  SPECIFICATIONS  DIFFER? 

THEY  DON'T!    Let  us  explain.   No  speci- 
fications you  or  anybody  else  ever  made  were 
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(Conlinncd  fidin   i'a^;c  9) 
game  (jf  snowballs,  and  bundled,  a  negro  deliv- 
ery boy  pedaling  slcjwly  through  the  ice,  the 
streets  were  l)lank. 

All  morning  Dr.  (irimes  measured  powders 
and  stuffed  the  stove.  Abcnit  elevent-tliirty  he 
heard  the  front  door  open.  vSliding  the  powder 
from  the  scales,  he  absently  listened  for  a  call. 
From  the  stove  came  the  whirring  of  the  big 
fire. 

A  half  hour  later,  having  finished  his  pre- 
scriptions, he  separated  the  maroon  drapes  di- 
viding the  two^  rooms.  Unaccountably  nervous, 
he  spilled  several  of  the  tiny,  oblong  medicine 
boxes  to  the  dusty  floor.  As  he  stooped  to  re- 
trieve them,  his  eyes  were  in  line  with  a  long, 
snow-dampened  black  skirt  sagging  against 
soaked,  pointed-toed  shoes.  Feeling  foolish,  he 
peered  around  the  counter,  scanning  the  room 
for  a  second,  identical  skirt.    He  did  not  find  it. 

Realizing  his  stupid  position,  the  man 
straightened  and  ditmped  the "  little  boxes  on 
his  back  coimter-  He  wished  that  someone 
would  come.  He  had  never  been  alone  with 
Miss  Lizzie.  If  he  had  not  felt  that  she  would 
wait  indefinitely,  he  would  have  slipped  back 
into  his  prescription  room. 

The  druggist  became  more  perturbed  when 
he  discovered  his  mistake,  and  found  himself 
staring  into  Miss  Nettie's  amber  eyes.  "What 
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could  the  old  crow  be  doing  out  on  a  day  like 
this?  Was  Miss  Lizzie  ill?  No,  those  eyes  were 
pleased  with  something.    Nothing  was  wrong." 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Nettie.  What  would 
you  like  today?" 

Her  hands,  clutching  the  white  table,  fell 
limp  into  her  la]).  Little  amber  eyes  glanced 
over  the  displays  and  hesitated  at  the  candy 
counter.  She  smiled.  The  doctor  had  never 
heard  her  voice  before,  and  was  amazed  by  its 
hollow  softness- 

"Have  you  any  ice  cream?" 

"Yes,  ma'am;  what  flavor  would  you  like?" 

She  motioned  him  closer  and  whispered, 
"You  think  I  want  vanilla,  don't  you?  No,  no, 
I  don't.  I  want  chocolate  .  .  .  a  .  .  .  five- 
cent  saucer." 

The  man  felt  a  peculiar  relief  in  his  activ- 
ity. With  delight  he  packed  a  large  dish  with 
soft  cream  and  set  it  before  the  old  lady. 

Glancing  about  her  once  more,  she  daintily 
seized  the  sjxion  between  her  thumb  and  fore- 
finger and  dipped  deep  into  the  melting  cream- 
Miss  Nettie  seemed  to  derive  extreme  pleasure 
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from  overheaped  spoons  from  which  she  licked 
tiny  bites,  pressing  her  lips  between  each  bite 
as  if  to  prevent  any  bit  that  might  try  to  escape. 
After  ten  minutes  she  finished.  Dr.  Grimes 
longed  to  offer  the  woman  another  saucer  if 
only  she  would  stop  scraping  the  bottom. 

Before  he  had  vocalized  his  olTer,  Miss 
Nettie  called  him  to  her  tal)le.  She  licked  the 
corners  of  her  mouth.  Pushing  her  hands  into 
her  coat  pockets,  she  suddenly  jerked  them  out, 
spreading  them  empty  for  him  to  see.  With  a 
high  giggle  she  started.  "I  haven't  got  the 
nickel.  Dr.  Grimes.  See?  I  haven't  got  it.  I 
can't  pay  you-" 

"Oh,  that's  all  right.  Miss  Nettie,"  the  em- 
barrassed man  sputtered,  "I  hadn't  planned  to 
charge  you  anyway.  Just  a  little  Christmas 
present.  How  about  taking  a  saucer  to  Miss 
Lizzie  ?" 

The  woman  clutched  the  table  again  and 
pushed  to  her  feet.  Momentarily  the  muscles 
of  her  face  contorted.  "Lizzie  didn't  like 
chocolate.  vShe  never  did.  She  always  wanted 
I'aiiilla.    She  always  got  t'anilla." 

"Of  course,"  soothed  the  druggist.  "You 
can  take  her  some  vanilla.  And  some  more 
chocolate  for  yourself-" 

The  younger  sister  relaxed  in  the  three- 
cornered  chair  and  smiled.  "Fix  me  some 
more  chocolate.  Dr.  Grimes.  A  k)t.  Don't 
bother  about  Lizzie.  She  can't  eat  vanilla  any 
more." 
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AND  WE  CAME  BACK 

( Contiimrd  from  I'anc  \Z) 

soiiH'  real  ncighlxirs  up  the  road  was  ideal. 
W  hen  vSi'iitc'inhcT  caiiie  and  il  was  lime  for 
schooh  I  went  hack  to  town  and  he  left  tor 
prep  school.  During  the  winter,  we  wrote  to 
each  other,  hut  I  saw  him  only  a  few  times. 

The  next  summer  we  again  explored  the 
countryside,  and  our  minds.  Summer,  and  the 
land  was  ours.  We  loved  it  and  it  was  a  part 
of  us,  a  part  as  deep  as  our  souls-  We  never 
said  much  about  the  trees  or  the  sky.  We 
didn't  have  to.  We  both  felt  it,  and  that  was 
enough.  Seeing  the  country  together  made  it 
look  different.  We  were  both  a  part  of  the 
land  and  it  was  barren  with  either  away. 

And  now  that  April  has  come  back  again, 
I  have  returned  to  the  farm,  though  it  will 
never  be  the  same  to  me.  To  walk  over  the 
meadows  without  him  is  like  being  in  another 
world,  a  strange  country.  My  understanding 
with  the  land  hasn't  vanished  entirely,  however. 
I  feel  his  presence  when  I  look  at  a  sunset  or 
watch  the  new  lambs  caper  over  emerald  hills. 
He  is  there  beside  me  when  I  want  him  most, 
because  we  loved  so  deeply  I  could  never  lose 
him,  even  at  death. 


TOBACCO  CHILD 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

gram  is  given  that  some  member  of  the  band  is 
not  feeling  the  ill  effects  of  alcohol.  But  their 
music  is  what  the  farmers  demand,  and  they 
love  it.  Hundreds  of  requests  come  in,  for 
everything  from  "I  Left  My  Straw  Hat  Under 
the  Christmas  Tree"  to  "Wabash  Cannon  Ball." 
Once  Daddy  asked  a  litle  country  girl  if  she 
ever  listened  to  it.  "Sure,"  she  said,  "and  we 
likes  the  music.  We  hears  it  ever'  day,  but 
when  the  announcer  says,  'Here  is  Ed  John- 
ston, who  will  bring  you  news  of  today's  sales,' 
Ma  says,  'Cut  it  off'."  Daddy  doesn't  question 
many  strangers  any  more.  Instead,  he  depends 
on  his  family  for  criticism.  We  hear  the  pro- 
gram only  when  we  are  forced  to  do  so,  but  I'm 
afraid  we  have  claimed  to  listen  manv  times 
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that  the  radio  has  never  been  turned  on. 

Yes,  tobacco  life  is  a  hard  one.  It  separ- 
ates families,  taking  the  men  to  Georgia  in  the 
summer,  and  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  in  the 
winter.  These  are  the  times  when  I  detest 
those  American  Indians  who  taught  white  men 
the  use  of  tobacco.  When  I  went  home  for 
Christmas,  Daddy  was  there  only  a  few  days, 
for  he  was  managing  the  Knoxville  market- 
The  manager's  job  is  not  an  easy  one.  He  runs 
the  entire  market.  There  is  all  the  advertising 
to  be  done — newspapers,  signboards,  radio 
broadcasts — the  supervision  and  planning  of 
sales,  the  transferring  of  buyers.  Above  all, 
he  must  meet  the  farmers,  make  friends  with 
them,  gain  their  confidence.  He  must  be  a 
mediator  between  the  farmers  and  the  mer- 
chants. The  whole  business  takes  a  lot  of  pat- 
ience, and  even  more  will-power. 

Still,  with  all  the  complaints,  a  tobacco  child 
leads  a  colorful  life.  I  would  not  have  it 
changed.  It  has  given  just  a  little  something  to 
my  eighteen  years  that  nothing  else  could  have 
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contri])uted,  and  I  am  not  sorry.  There  is  only 
one  thing  that  worries  me :  my  grandmother 
said  she  would  never  marry  a  local  boy.  She 
did.  My  mother  vowed  she  would  never  marry 
a  name  as  common  as  Johnson-  She  married 
a  Johnston.  I  have  resolved  never  to  marry  a 
tobacconist.    Who  knows? 

FRANKIE 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 
Frankie  Jackson.  He  had  changed  a  lot  from 
the  boy  I  knew  once.  His  face  was  thin  and 
white — his  cheeks  nothing  but  bones-  Didn't 
wanta"  say  much  to  him.  Reckon  there  wasn't 
anything  I  had  to  say  to  him  after  what  he'd 
done  to  his  folks. 

"  'What's  you  come  back  here  for?' 

"He  looked  at  me  with  his  hard  eyes  and 
one  side  of  his  mouth  curled  up. 

"  'Came  to  see  my  old  lady.  Anything 
wrong  with  that  ?' 

"  'Nope,  "cept  you're  a  little  late,  Frankie. 
She  ain't  here  any  more.' 

"  '\A'ell,  where  in  hell  is  she?'  His  head 
jerked. 

"  'Your  pop  died,  about  four  years  ago,  and 
your  ma  right  after  him.  They  both  worked 
themselves  to  death.' 

"He  looked  sorta'  funny  for  a  minute — just 
stood  there,  silent.  He  heard  a  car  coming 
down  the  road,  and  he  jumped  and  looked  over 
his  shoulder- 
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"  'A\'lu'rc  arc  llicv  ?' 

"  'In  llic  rluircli  cTnu-ltT\'.' 

"lie  lunu'd  and  walked  away  willioul  a 
word — walked  towards  the  lake  road.  I  re- 
nieiiiher  him  liuncliini;  those  hoiiy  shoulders  of 
his  and  walkini^^  into  the  darkness. 

"The  next  morning  Pop  P\>rd  dropped  hy 
the  store  almost  bustin"  with  news.  TIt/  o'd 
fool — he  thought  he  was  the  hrst  to  know  wdiat 
was  happening !  He  was  dying  to  tell  me  that 
Frankie  Jackson  was  back  and  the  police  were 
after  him.  They  had  come  to  his  place  early 
that  morning,  looking  for  Frankie.  Pop  told 
me  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  him,  'cause  he  was 
a  killer.  Glad  I  didn't  tell  him  I  had  seen 
Frankie,  because  of  what  happened  that  after- 
noon." 

"Well,  Jake,  did  the  police  get  Frankie?" 
Jimmy  asked. 

Jake  ignored  the  boy's  Cjuestion. 

"Just  after  Pop  left,  Frankie  walked  up. 
In  the  daylight  I  could  see  him  better.  He 
looked  pretty  bad.  He  hadn't  shaved  and  there 
was  a  green  bruise  on  his  cheek.  He  squinted 
those  funny  eyes  in  the  sunhght  and  kept  fin- 
gering his  cigarette,  nervous  like. 

"I  took  him  inside  the  store  and  opened  a 
can  of  pork  and  beans  for  him.  Didn't  want 
to  be  kind  to  him,  but  I  kept  remembering  his 
pop  and  what  a  good  man  he  was.  I  sat  on  a 
barrel  and  watched  him  eat.  His  eyes  wandeied 
around,  taking  in  everything.  I  wondered  if 
he  remembered  the  night  he  broke  in  my  store. 
He  gulped  down  the  beans  like  a  starving  pup 
and  lit  another  cigarette. 

"Suddenly  he  said,  'How  long  has  that  lake 
been  here?    Who  built  it?' 

"  'It  was  built  spring  two  years  ago,  by 
some  fishin'  club.  Why?' 

"But  before  I  even  asked  him,  I  knew  why 
he  had  questioned  me. 

"Now,  Frankie  wasn't  the  kind  that  would 
get  mad  over  the  church  land.  But  this  is  the 
way  I  figure  it — some  people  gets  their  ideas 
all  twisted  and  confused  right  from  the  begin- 
ning— ambitious,  they  call  'em.  Well,  they  try 
out  those  big  ideas  and  find  that  they  don't  pan 


out.  Then  they  gets  des]:)erate.  Just  like  a 
half-grown  ])up  who  gets  to  thinking  he's  l)ig 
enough  to  heat  anything.  So  he  rushes  out — 
away  from  his  mother — tries  to  fight  every- 
thing he  sees,  (jcts  hurt,  then  he  comes  yelp- 
ing back  home  to  his  mother,  who  Icjves  him. 
That's  the  way  h'rankie  clid.  lie  got  in  the 
city  where  nobody  cared  nothing  about  him. 
He  got  in  with  the  wrong  folks,  and  along  with 
them,  a  lot  of  trouble-  Then  he  remembered 
his  mother,  and  how  much  she  cared  for  him. 
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I  So  he  comes  back  to  see  his  folks,  and  they 
buried  under  six  feet  of  muddy  water. 

"Then  I  told  him  that  the  poHce  were  out 
looking  for  him  and  that  they  were  coming 
back.  'I  said  I  hadn't  seen  you,  Frankie,  but 
I'm  telling  'em  when  they  come  back.  So  you'd 
better  get  out.' 

"  'O.K.,  I'm  getting.    They  say  I  killed  a 
man  in  Florida,'  he  laughed,  'but  Fm  not  get- 
jthing  until — they'll  be  coming  back  tomorrow, 
land  then  you  can  tell  'em-'    He  lit  another 
cigarette  and  looked  at  it  thoughtfully. 

"  'Why  in  hell  did  you  old  fools  sell  that 
land  tO' the  fishing  club  ?' 

"  'The  church  stewards  sold  it.' 
I      "  'I  don't  get  cha?' 

j  "  'The  church  stewards  sold  it  without  tell- 
ing us  they  were  doing  it.' 

'  'I  don't  give  a  damn  who  sold  it !  You 
jstupid  country  jerks!  Couldn't  you  have  done 
Isomething  about  it?  Letting  them  come  in  here, 
llbuy  your  church  land,  and  not  even  move  the 
■graveyard !' 

"He  looked  excited,  and  his  face  twisted  up 
like  something  was  hurting  him  inside.  For 
a  minute  he  looked  like  his  pa. 

"Then  he  said,  'Do'  you  know  my  old  lady, 
the  only  person  who  cared  anything  about  me, 
is  lying  over  there  under  six  feet  of  dirty 
water?  And  you  damn  fools  haven't  done  any- 
thing about  it  ?' 
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"  'Listen,  Frankie,  what  could  us  old  folks 
do  al)out  it  ?' 

"He  muttered  something  about  doing  some- 
thing about  it  himself — then  he  wheeled  out  of 
the  store.  I  didn't  try  to  stop  him.  That  was 
the  last  time  I  ever  saw  Frankie.  The  police 
came  late  that  afternoon  just  before  dark.  They 
had  gotten  word  that  Frankie  had  been  here  to 
my  place,  and  they  were  out  to  get  him. 

"There  was  a  whole  party  of  deputies  and 
some  city  police  and  jdain-clothes  men-  They 
even  had  a  pack  of  bloodhounds  with  them. 
The  sheriff  made  me  go  along  with  them  to 
show  the  way  to  the  lake.  The  dogs  had  caught 
the  scent  and  ran  yelping  down  the  road.  It 
was  getting  dark  fast  and  the  whole  party  hur- 
ried along.  I  don't  know  how  they  had  traced 
Frankie,  because  I  hadn't  told  them  anything. 

"The  sherilT  ordered  the  party  to  break  up 
into  two  groups — one  to  go  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lake.  We  came  toi  the  caretaker's  cabin, 
and  the  sheriff  called  and  asked  if  he  had  seen 
anyone  go  by.  The  caretaker  hadn't  seen  any- 
one. Then  we  heard  the  shrill  yelping  of  the 
dogs  as  they  wheeled  onto  the  short-cut  to  the 
dam. 

"The  dam !  That's  where  Frankie  was  go- 
ing. I  knew  then  just  what  lie  was  planning 
when  he  was  at  the  store- 

"The  sheriff  called  the  dogs  back  as  we 
came  to  the  hill,  just  al)Ove  and  overlooking  the 
lower  end  of  the  lake.  We  saw  the  dam  below 
us.  I  could  see  a  dark  figure  against  the  white 
of  the  concrete.  On  the  bank  right  opposite  us, 
we  saw  the  other  party  running  toward  the  dam. 
They  had  seen  Frankie,  too.  Frankie  was 
caught  between  us.  I  wondered  what  he  was 
going  to  do.  He  seenied  to  be  kneeling  down, 
working  with  something.  Then  he  stood  up, 
looking-  from  one  bank  to  the  other.  I  think 
Frankie  Jackson  was  laughing  then.  I  said  to 
myself,  'If  he's  got  half  of  what  his  pop  had, 
he'll  put  up  a  dern  good  fight.' 

"There  was  a  terrible  explosion,  like  hell  had 
broken  loose-  The  dam  buckled  into  like  noth- 
ing but  cardboard.  Huge  hunks  of  concrete 
shot  up  in  the  air  like  gravel.    A\'e  all  fell  on 
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our  faces.  'I'hcn,  when  I  Idokcd  nj),  llic  water, 
so  long  eauglil  in  llie  lake,  rushed  against  what 
was  k'I't  (if  the  dam  and  tore  it  away.  The 
water  and  rcieks  tttvc  at  the  trees  and  hushes 
era/.ily  until  it  was  like  sdniething  gone  wild. 
Then  we  stnud  up  on  the  hank  and  vvalclu'd. 
1  turned  away  tii  go  home.  'Too  had  you 
didn't  get  \our  man,  Sherifif,'  1  said.  And  1 
was  glad  he  hadn't. 

"The\'  never  found  Frankie,  Jimmy;  1  had 
a  feeling  they  wouldn't.  P>ut  the  lake  ain't 
there  any  more" 

"Gosh,  Jake,  that  F'rankie  was  all  right, 
wasn't  he?  Pretty  good  after  all." 

"Oh,  be  quiet,  boy,  and  go  home,"  said  the 
old  man  good-natiux'dly. 

"Yep,  Mom  will  be  thinking  I  ran  away  or 
something." 

"Don't  you  be  getting  any  big  ideas,  you 
hear  me?" 

"Shucks,  no,  Jake,  I  wouldn't  do  nothing 
like  that,"  Jimmy  laughed  and  shouldered  his 
pole. 

Jake  watched  the  boy  leave,  then  he  locked 
up  the  store.  He  walked  down  the  lake  road 
past  the  "No  Trespassing"  signs  that  had  rotted 
and  fallen  down.  The  road  was  thick  with 
weeds  and  bushes.  He  walked  over  the  hill 
and  slowly  made  his  way  down  to  the  grave- 
yard.   He  stopped  in  front  of  a  marker,  "Here 


lies  F'Jias   i'arker  Jackson.     T-orn  1880,  died 

rile  old  man  stooped  over  and  saw  some- 
thing he  had  never  noticed  before.  Across  the 
stone,  dividing  it,  was  a  black  stain — almost 
underlining  "Here  lies." 

nid  Jake  stood  there  a  minute  looking  at 
the  markers,  then  turned  and  walked  slowly  up 
the  hill  toward  home. 


POCOTALIGO 

( Continued  from  Page  24 ) 
fully  replied,  "Oh,  no,  suh.  Mars'  Colonel,  he 
won't  bite  ya'.  Look,  suh,  ya'  just  poke  he  tail 
he  go!"  Whereupon  the  boy  illustrated  his 
statement  by  cracking  the  alligator's  tail  sharply 
with  the  stick  he  held. 

Greatly  anuised  by  the  adventure,  the  col- 
onel rode  on  and  unconsciously  repeated  the 
darky's  words  as  they  had  been  spoken  in  their 
deepest  Gullah.  Suddenly  the  old  man's  face 
beamed  with  joy.  This  was  the  answer  to  his 
problem!  He  w-ould  call  his  settlement  "Poco- 
taligo,"  for  since  its  swamps  fairly  crawled 
with  alligators,  what  could  be  more  appropriate? 
And  it  was  certainly  unusual  enough !  So 
Pocotaligo  got  its  name.  A  fanciful  story,  you 
may  say — but  this  is  about  the  deep  South — 
and  the  deep  South  abounds  in  legends. 
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PATRONIZE  THOSE  WHO  PATRONIZE  US 


Automobile  Accessories — 

Wallace  U.  DuPre 

Bakers — 

Becker's  Bread 

Book  Stores — 

DuPre's 

Bottlers — 

Coca-Cola  Co. 

Cleaners — 

Roj'al  Cleaners  &  Hatters 

Colleges — 

Converse 


Department  Stores- — 

The  Aug.  W.  Smith  Co. 
Belk-Hudson  Co. 
Efird's 
Boyd's 

Drug  Stores — 

Smith's  Cut-Rate 

Florists — 

Fred's  F'lower  Shop 

Laundries — 

Sijartanhurg  Laimdry 

Men's  Ready-to-Wear — 

Greenewald's 
Price's 


Paint  and  Glass  Stores — 

Jennings  Paint  &  Glass  Co. 
Kaminer's  Paint  Store 

Papers — 

Herald-Journal 

Power  Company — 

Duke  Power  Co. 

Printers — 

Band  &  White 

Restaurant — 

The  Elite 

Shoes — 

Wright-Scruggs 


ATTENTION,  BOYS  AND  GIRLS:    Read  ads  to  see. if  you  give  the  most  of 
your  patronage  to  the  ones  who  patronize  us  most ! 
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DEDICATION 


TO  DR.  HENRY  NELSON  SNYDER 

Honorary  President  of  Wofford  College 
To  the  "Mr.  Chips  of  the  South,"  Dr.  Henry 
Nelson  Snyder,  we.  The  Concept  staff  of  '43-'44, 
make  this  our  last  dedication.  Wofford  has  long 
known  the  value  of  such  a  scholarly  friend,  and 
this  year  Converse,  by  his  generous  and  unparalleled 
convocation  addresses,  has  come  also  to  share  in  this 
appreciation.  For  his  interest  in  us,  admonition  of 
our  "moral  obligation,"  as  well  as  winning  person- 
ality, we  will  long  remember  him. 

THE  STAFF. 


CONGRATULATIONS— 

Congratulations  to  Polly  DeWitt,  the  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  1944-'45  Concept, 
and  her  staff.  Polly,  we  are  looking  forward  to  your  first  issue  and  wishing  you  the 
best  of  luck  and  success.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  thank  each  member  of  the 
staff,  both  Converse  and  Wofford,  for  their  cooperation  during  this  year.  Speaking 
for  myself  and  my  staff,  we  have  enjoyed  editing  the  combined  Concept  and  Journal 
and  hope  that  you,  the  readers,  have  gotten  some  little  pleasure  from  it.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  The  Concept  is  being  passed  into  the  competent  hands  of  Polly 
DeWitt  and  her  staff. 

THE  JOURNAL— 

Since  Woford  does  not  elect  the  editors  for  its  publications  until  next  fall,  the 
present  Journal  Editor,  Pedro  Trakas,  will  assist  Polly  in  publishing  the  last  issue  of 
the  combined  Concept  and  Journal.  Beginning  in  the  fall  with  the  return  of  the 
Wofford  men  to  their  own  campus,  the  Journal  will  again  be  a  separate  magazine. 
We  wish  the  '44-'45  Journal  every  success  as  it  returns  to  the  Wofford  campus. 


*     *  * 

PRIZES— 

Each  year  The  Concept  offers  a  prize  for  the  best  contribution  in  each  type  of 
creative  writing  published  in  one  of  the  four  issues  during  the  year.  We  are  pleased 
to  announce  that  Dr.  W.  P.  Cumming  has  accepted  for  the  English  Department  of 
Davidson  the  responsibility  of  judging  the  contributions  for  us.  The  prizes  will  be 
awarded  on  Class  Day  for  the  best  short  story,  sketch,  informal  essay,  poem,  book 
review,  and  one-act  play. 


WILD  WMF 


LAURELS 

By  LALLA  NIMOCKS 

In  this,  the  spi'ing  issue  of  ThK  Concept,  we  are  proud  to 
toss  the  laurel  wreath  to  Betsy  Brunk.    It  has  been  awarded  to 
the  author  for  her  four  sketches,  singly  titled  "In  Church.''  The 
(juartet  appears  on  the  opposite  page. 
Though  the  four  sketches  are  connected  by  a  similarity  of  set- 
ting, nevertheless  each  possesses  a  clear  individuality.     This  indi- 
viduality is  gained  through  lucid  and  interesting  characterization  of 
persons  whom  we  feel  we  now  know. 

And  so  to  Betsy — the  laurels  and  our  congratulations. 
This  is  Virginia's  last  issue  of  this  magazine.    We,  the  members 
of  Wild  Thyme,  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  her  for 
a  fine  year  of  Concepts.   We  want  also  to  wish  Polly  a  year  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  past  one. 


IN  CHURCH 


BETSY  BRUNK 


/The  church  was  brightly  hghted. 
There  were  few  people  present.  At  the 
organ  sat  a  >oung  soldier  dully  plodding 
through  a  Bach  Prelude  and  Fugue.  To 
the  right  of  the  middle  aisle  and  near  the  front 
sat  an  old  man  and  his  wife.  The  man  wore  a 
grey  suit,  and  his  shoulders  sagged  perceptibly 
under  its  poor  cloth.  Around  his  skull  ran  a 
halo  of  white  hair,  but  his  otherwise-bald  head 
seemed  to  bend  with  the  stoop  of  his  shoulders, 
and  his  eyes  to  search  the  floor  for  something 
he  couldn't  understand.  His  wife,  as  charac- 
teristic of  her  age  and  class,  a  colorless  figure 
dressed  in  black,  sat  in  resigned  silence.  Sud- 
denly, from  the  front  of  the  church  an  elderly 
usher  started  briskly  down  the  aisle.  In  pass- 
ing, he  recognized  the  old  man,  leaned  over,  laid 
a  friendly  hand  on  the  hvmched  back,  and  hur- 
ried on  his  way.  The  old  man  looked  up, 
smiled  slowly,  then  proudly  flattened  his  broad 
shoulders  against  the  back  of  the  hard  pew. 


The  afternoon  sun  lingered  in  the  windows 
of  the  church  like  embers  of  a  dying  fire.  The 
organist  had  begun  the  evening  prelude  and  its 
restful  chords  penetrated  every  corner  of  the 
building.  Souls  were  uplifted,  minds  and  bod- 
ies relaxed. 

vSlowly,  as  they  had  clone  a  hundred  times 
before,  two  old  ladies,  arm  in  arm,  marched  de- 
pendently  down  the  center  aisle.  They  made 
their  way  to  front  row  seats,  and  after  much 
adjusting  of  hats,  gloves,  and  pocketbooks, 
settled  themselves  to  ramrod  attention. 

The  first  of  these  two  anticjuarians  was  tall, 
angular,  dressed  c[uietly,  and  wore  a  black  hat 
that  sloped  upward  from  the  face,  gently,  like 


a  Russian  Steppe  ;  her  contemporary,  and  study 
in  contrast,  wore  a  dull  rose  dress,  was  fat  and 
short,  and  provided  ample  anchorage  for  a  blue 
"sailor"  that  spilled  forget-me-nots  over  its 
sides. 

They  sat  cjuietly  for  some  minutes,  then 
gradually  drifted  into  an  elderly  feminine  con- 
versation— sharp  whispers,  knowing  nods,  and 
occasional  cackles — presenting  pictures  not  un- 
like some  from  Alice  In  Wonderland ,  perhaps 
a  conversation  between  the  Mock  Turtle  and  the 
Mad  Hatter,  the  Duchess  and  the  Cook,  or  even 
the  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter.  This  discus- 
sion, however,  soon  dropped  ofl^,  for  the  time 
had  come  for  the  evening  sermon.  The  min- 
ister mounted  the  pulpit  and  they  smiled  in  rev- 
erent delight. 

Outside,  night  had  fallen ;  darkness  pressed 
against  the  windows  like  heavy  fog.  Another 
day  had  just  died. 


Little  Johnnie  was  so  restless.  What  was 
Mother  going  to  do !  He  wondered !  He  had 
tried  to  be  cjuiet,  but  everything  took  so  long. 
"What  time  is  it?"  "How  long  before  church 
will  be  over?"  It  was  like  asking  "how  many 
more  miles  ?"  when  you're  going  to  Grand- 
mother's. 

They  had  given  him  a  piece  of  paper  and  a 
pencil,  but  the  point  was  hard,  the  paper  slick, 
and  the  printing  didn't  leave  much  room  for 
writing — and,  anyway,  it  was  much  more  fun  to 
tear  it  up  and  make  things  or  to  just  sit  here 
and  chew  on  it.  Oh — yawn — yawn — wiggle — ■ 
wiggle — why,  never  noticed  that  scar  on  my 
thumb  before — wonder  where  that  came  from  ? 
Maybe  from  fighting  pirates — humm — 
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Now,  li.'ive  you  ever  scrii  such  a  liuiuy  IkU  ! 
"Moiuiuif,  look  il's  llowtTs  and  IcalhcTs 
and  little  huniiis  all  (jvcr  it.  I  la\f  you  vvvv  seen 
such  a  hat,  Moniniic?    Nave  you?" 

Now,  w  hy  did  she  have  to  frown  at  me  like 
that  ?  And,  ,t;osh  sakes  !  she  could  hreak  a  hone 
squeezing  my  hand  so  hard — why,  she  could — 
Well — she  might  have  ! 

Glad  Dad  didn't  see  that !  Whew  !  Say, 
he  looks  like  he's  thinking  awful  hard.  Wonder 
what  he's  thinking  ahout — guess  lots  of  things, 
tho',  'cause  he's  got  lots  of  things  to  think 
about.  Golly  !  he's  smiling  at  me  !  Keckon  I'm 
not  so  had  after  all — ■ 

Look  at  that  pleat  in  my  trousers,  will  you — 
isn't  that  something  though?  It's  long  and 
narrow — like  a  whip,  and  rises  up  on  the  sides 
like  a  mountain.  Wonder  how  they  do  that ! 
Up  and  down  it  goes,  press  it  down  and  up  it 
comes,  press  it  down  and — 

Slowly,  a  sleepy  head  fell  over  on  a  rough 
tweed  shoulder — 


It  was  Sunday  morning — spring — and  the 
old  ivy-covered  chvnxh  was  packed.  At  a 
glance,  the  congregation  seemed  the  usual  sea 
of  hats,  heads,  and  faces — but  careful  scrutiny 
revealed  something  more — here  or  there  was  an 
individual — you  could  tell  that  by  the  way  "he" 
puckered  his  lips  to  sing  or  by  the  way  "she" 


cocked  her  he.ad  to  listen  to  the  minister — or 
]!erhaps — "this  man"  by  the  way  he  impati- 
ently cracked  his  knuckles  or  "this  woman"  by 
the  way  she  nervously  polished  her  patent 
leather  pocketbook.  They  were  all  about,  if 
one  only  took  the  trouble  to  look — 

l"'roni  the  balcony,  a  young  coui)le  could  be 
seen  sitting  very  intent  and  very  close  together 
— in  fact,  so  close  they  seemed  to  draw  the  same 
breath.  He  was  a  soldier,  "buck"  private, 
young  and  attractive  ;  she,  a  typical  "just-out-of- 
college-girl,"  refined  and  pretty.  Ordinarily 
one  would  pass  over  such  a  usual,  soldier-girl, 
cfjmbination,  but  there  was  something  about 
these  two  that  almost  demanded  attention,  yet 
at  the  same  time  ignored  it. 

The  church  grew  quiet  as  the  minister  aptly 
recited  from  inemory,  "I  pul)lish  the  bans  of 
marriage  between  Sarah  Ellen  vSmith  and  Pri- 
vate David  Allen  Jones.  If  any  of  ye  see  just 
cause  why  these  two  shall  not  be  joined  to- 
gether in  Holy  Matrimony,  ye  are  to  declare  it. 
This  is  the  third  time  of  asking." 

Not  even  a  cough  was  heard  for  several  min- 
utes, then  the  minister  continued,  "Let  us  now 
join  in  the  singing  of  hymn  No.  350,  all  four 
stanzas." 

Two  young  faces  turned  adoringly  to  each 
other,  color  mounted,  and  two  warm  hands 
sought  companionship  beneath  a  ragged  hymnal. 
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THE  BIRTHDAY 


SYLVIA  BODENHORN 


"Hurry  now,  Mary,  and  don't  be  late — -" 
Sarah  Burns  glided  down  the  staircase,  smooth- 
ing the  skirt  of  her  dress  as  she  went.  She 
stopped,  and  tossed  her  head  back  before  she 
opened  the  door.  Her  guests  had  assembled 
in  the  large  drawing  room ;  they  were  chatter- 
ing aimlessly  about  the  latest  styles  in  hats, 
doubtless  discussing  that  extraordinary  gown 
Winifred  Townsend  had  worn  "Saturday  last." 
One  of  the  voices  floated  to  her  across  the  room. 

"Of  course,  she  never  has  had  any  sense 
about  her  clothes —  Oh,  Sarah,  darling,  so 
you've  decided  to  come  to  your  little  party." 

Mrs.  Burns'  lips  parted  in  the  perfect  fac- 
simile of  a  smile — one  which  left  her  face  ex- 
pressionless. Her  eyes  did  not  change.  She 
sat  down.  The  conversation  continued.  A  lit- 
tle maid  set  the  tea  tray  on  a  stand.  Mrs. 
Burns  drew  herself  up.  "So  difficult  <o  train 
new  servants." 

"Tell  Miss  Mary  to  see  me  before  she  leaves 
the  house — if  you  please,  Hilda,"  she  directed. 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

Hilda  caught  the  words,  " — the  war,  you 
know  ;  one  has  to  put  up  with  a  good  deal — " 
as  she  made  her  way  out  of  the  room.  She 
muttered  to  herself,  while  climbing  the  steps, 
and  paused  on  the  landing  to  catch  her  breath. 


"Miss  Mary.    Miss  Mary." 

"What  makes  you  shouts  so,  Hilda?" 

A  petulant  voice  came  from  the  bedroom. 
Mary  Burns  continued. 

"Miss  Hanson,  come  fix  my  hair  like  an 
angel ;  it's  late." 

A  thin  figure  in  blue  silk  lay  propped  in  pil- 
lows cm  the  bed.  Her  sharp-pointed  features 
gave  her  an  aristocratic  appearance  of  which 
she  was  not  unaware,  even  at  twelve.  Hilda 
approached  the  bedside. 

"Mrs.  Burns  asked  me  to  ask  you  to  .see 
her  downstairs  before  you  go." 

"W^io's  downstairs,  Hilda?" 

"I  don't  know.  Miss." 

"My  Grandmother,  a  little  ladv  who  talks 
a  lot,  was  she  there?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  Miss." 

"Never  mind,  Hilda.   Thank  you." 

Miss  Hanson  gathered  the  thin  wisps  of 
hair,  not  blond,  not  brown,  into  two  tiny  braids 
on  each  side  of  the  child's  head.  Humming 
quietly  to  herself,  Mary  lifted  one  foot,  then 
the  other,  into  the  path  of  sunlight  which 
floated  in  through  the  starched  white  curtains 
at  the  window.  Her  patent  leather  slippers 
chased  the  lavender  red  and  yellow  particles  of 
dust  which  glittered  in  the  light.    What  could 
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it  be?  Tlic  <jif(  luT  ^randinollier  liad  prom- 
ised luT?  IV'rhaps  a  riiis^',  a  real  \nvi:v  of  jew- 
elry, now  lliat  she  was  twelve. 

"If  you  had  one  wish,  Miss  1  lanson,  one 
wish  whieh  would  eome  true,  what  wmild  von 
wish  for  ?"' 

"Oh,  let  nic  sec;  1  might  wish  [or  a  boat, 
or  a  house  in  the  mountains  ;  or  maybe  for  a  nice 
little  girl  like  you." 

On  the  last  word  she  gave  a  tug  on  Mary's 
hair,  rose,  and  walked  across  the  room,  as  if  to 
signify  that  the  conversation  were  at  an  end. 

"No,  I  mean  really-really  now,  one  wish." 
Miss  Hanson  sat  down  again. 

"There  aren't  so  many  wishes,  you  know ; 
I  might  wish  for  something  I  could  buy — a  new 
coat  or  a  watch." 

Mary  regarded  her  governess  iiitently. 

"That  would  not  mean  so  much,"  she 
paused. 

"Perhaps  I  have  wished — wished  to  be  as 
fine  a  person  as  I  can  be." 

The  child  looked  away.  She  fumbled  with 
the  hook  on  her  shoe.  Miss  Hanson  changed 
her  tone. 

"You  remember  what  you  read  in  books 
about  honesty,  kindness,  sincerity?  I  guess 
that's  what  is  important."  She  spoke  the  last 
words  lightly,  almost  in  fun — no  use  lecturing 
a  child — not  on  her  birthday. 

A  shrill,  high  voice  cried  up  the  stairs: 

"Where's  my  girl  ?  Where's  my  Mary, 
love?" 

Mary  jumped  up. 

"Great  day  in  the  morning !    Here  she  is  !" 
Mrs.  Davis'  beads  rattled  around  her  throat. 
"Miss  Howard,  where's  my  granddaugh- 
ter?" 

She  never  could  remember  Miss  Hanson's 
name. 

"Mary,  darling,  what  a  charming  frock!" 

She  put  up  her  face  to  be  kissed,  and  con- 
tinued:  "How's  my  girl?  You  look  prettier 
every  time  I  turn  around.  I  was  telling  your 
mother  the  other  day  how  much  you  look  like 
a  Davis — " 

Mary  said  nothing. 


"Have  a  little  jirescnt  for  vf)U.  'Phought 
)dn  might  like  it." 

Mrs.  Davis  drew  out  a  |)arrcl,  neatly 
wrapped  in  white  tissue. 

"Many  happy  returns  of  the  day  !" 

Miss  Hanson  looked  at  the;  silver  brush  and 
comb  on  the  bm-eau — the  gifts  of  the  past  two 
vears.  This  was  a  mirror,  no  doubt.  Mary 
unwrapped  the  package  carefully.  It  was  to(j 
big.  Perhaps  it  was  a  necklace.  No,  it  was 
square ;  a  picture.  She  stared  stupidly  at  the 
thick  silver  frame  which  surrounded  a  photo- 
graph of  her  grandmother,  sitting  bolt  upright 
in  her  chair,  hands  folded,  a  lace  shawl  draped 
over  her  shoulders. 

"Why,  Granny,  it's — it's  lovely !  How  very 
thoughtful  of  you!" 

Mary  placed  it  on  the  table  with  her  other 
gifts. 

"Glad  you  like  it.  It  was  made  by  Richard 
White,  the  one  who  did  your  Cousin  John  so 
nicely.  Well,  I  must  be  getting  back  to  your 
mother.  Good-bye,  Miss,  oh — Miss  Ploward. 
Good-bye,  darling." 

Mary  flopped  on  the  bed  once  more. 

"Thought  it  was  something  else,  didn't  you? 
Getting  spoiled,  aren't  you?" 

Mary  did  not  move,  but  grunted  at  her 
through  her  tears. 

Miss  Hanson's  voice  was  softer  now. 

"We'd  better  go,  Mary;  we'll  be  late." 

They  made  no  sound  on  the  carpeted  steps. 

"Run  in  to  your  mother." 

Mary  hesitated  a  moment  in  the  doorway. 
She  crossed  the  room,  kissed  some  of  the  ladies, 
shook  hands  with  the  others. 

^^'hen  she  had  gone,  her  grandmother  asked, 
"Sarah,  that  haughty  little  governess  of  Mary's 
— when  is  she  leaving?" 

"We  haven't  yet  decided.  It's  difficult  to 
tell  Mary ;  she's  so  devoted  to  her." 

"Which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  matter.  She's  a  bad  influence  on  the  child. 
So  stiff  and  severe.  Mary's  just  the  way  you 
were  at  her  age — full  of  life  and  energy — " 

"Yes,  mother ;  I  know.  We'll  tell  her  soon." 
(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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THE  GIFT 


VIRGIL  HOLLAND 


The  shiny  steel  pail  felt  cold  to  my  hands 
as  I  picked  it  up  from  the  ground  and  let  it 
clank  noisily  down  the  well.  It  was  already 
gettin'  light  around  tlie  pines  to  the  east,  hut 
the  sun  hadn't  come  up  yet.  I  could  hear  Pa 
whackin"  at  the  kindlin'  out  behind  the  house. 
It  was  pretty  early  for  Pa  to  be  up,  but  he 
always  gets  up  soon  on  his  birthday.  I  looked 
down  the  road  and  saw  a  cloud  of  dust  makin' 
its  way  to  the  house.  When  it  stopped  in  front 
of  me,  I  wiped  my  eyes  free  of  grit  and  saw  it 
was  Cy  Walters,  the  postmaster  and  delivery 
man.  He  jumped  outa  his  A-Model  and 
slammed  the  door  with  a  loud  bang. 

"H'ya,  Joe;  is  your  Pa  home?"  he  said. 

I  didn't  have  to  answer  him,  because  Pa  was 
already  comin'  from  around  the  house. 

"Mornin',  Cy,"  said  Pa.  "Need  more  eggs 
so  soon  ?" 

"No,  it's  something  for  you  this  time,  Eb," 
he  said,  and  placed  in  Pa's  long,  thin  hands  a 
little  package. 

Pa  looked  down  at  the  thing  in  his  hands 
and  his  mouth  dropped  open. 

"It  came  in  on  the  'leven-twenty  last  night 
and  it  said  'rush'  on  it,  so  I  figured  I'd  better 
bring  it  out  early  this  mornin',"  said  Cy  as  he 
started  back  to  the  car. 

Pa  walked  to  the  house,  and  Cy  started  up 
his  A-Model,  leaving  me  there  coughin'  in  a 
cloud  of  dust. 

After  it  had  settled  down,  I  pulled  the  pail 
back  up  and  poured  the  clear,  cold  water  into  a 
bucket  at  my  feet.  Just  then.  Pa  stuck  his  head 
outa  the  front  door  and  called  me  to  come  in. 

I  picked  up  the  bucket  and  ran  to  the  house, 
the  water  splashin'  and  fallin'  cold  and  wet  on 


my  britches  legs.  When  I  got  in.  Pa  shoved 
a  little  white  card  in  my  hand  and  said,  "You've 
been  goin'  up  to  the  school  now  for  four  years, 
Joe  ;  do  you  reckon  you  can  read  that  writin' 
for  me?"' 

I  looked  down  at  the  fancy  pen-writin',  and 
read  slowly,  "Dear  Uncle  Eb,  I  hope  you  will 
like  this  little  present.  You  always  used  to  need 
one  of  them. — George." 

As  soon  as  I  had  said  the  last  word.  Pa 
brought  his  hand  down  with  a  loud  slap  on  his 
thick  whipcord  britches  and  gave  a  sharp  laugh. 

"Good  old  George !"  said  Pa.  "I  knew 
George  wouldn't  forget  his  old  uncle  on  his 
birthday." 

Cousin  George  lived  up  in  Dawson  City 
and  owned  a  big  house  and  a  black  sedan. 

"But,  Pa,"  I  asked,  "where  is  it?'' 

Then  he  opened  his  hand  and  placed  a  small 
object  on  the  table.  It  was  all  bright  and  shiny 
as  a  new  penny.  He  stood  there  lookin'  at  it 
proud  like  when  Ma  came  in  from  the  kitchen 
and  went  over  to  the  table.  She  looked  at  it 
and  then  at  Pa. 

"What  is  it,  Eb?"  she  asked  him. 

Pa  started  to  say  somethin',  but  stopped  and 
looked  up,  puzzled,  at  Ma. 

"I  don't  reckon  I  know  what  it  is,"  he  said, 
pickin'  it  up  and  lookin'  at  it  close.  It  mu.st've 
been  the  first  time  he  thought  about  what  it 
was,  it  bein'  so  pretty,  but  now  I  saw  he  was 
worried  about  it.  He  sat  down  in  the  old 
rocker  and  took  out  his  corncob  pipe.  He  filled 
it  with  tobacco  and  started  feelin'  in  his  vest 
for  matches  that  weren't  there,  like  he  always 
does. 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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Winter  Vignett 


Tree  in  the  Winter  Wind 

The  wind 

\\'ith  a  primitive  twig  broom 
Sweeps  wisps  of  cloud  snow 
From  the  bkie  door 
Of  heaven. 


Snowfall 


Ebony  black, 

She  stands  beside  the  kitchen  window, 
Looking  out  on  the  white  world. 
'Here  everybody's  been  worried 
'Bout  not  bavin"  sugar, 
An'  look  out  there ! 
Enough  for  everyone, 
And  without  no  ration  points." 


Culprits 

In  slim  green  gowns 

And  quaint  bonnets  of  yellow, 

The  daffodils  slipped  out  early  this  year 

To  watch  the  spring  arrive. 

Now,  in  the  sudden  snow, 

They  stand  with  heads  humbly  bowed, 

Chastened  and  penitent. 


Thdw 

/ Within  the  crystalline  sheaths 
Encasing  the  black  branches 
Of  winter  trees. 
Fat  black  bugs 
Slip  lazily  down  the  limbs 
To  their  forks. 

—Betty  Murpti. 


"MISTY  MORNING" 


JULIA  ADAMS 


Frequent  showers  cleaned  the  air  and  made 
the  new  grasses  smell  fresh.  It  wasn't  long 
since  the  late  snow  had  melted,  leaving  a  hright 
green  heneath.  The  broom-sedge  was  uncov- 
ered- Even  in  spring  it  seemed  brown  ;  it  would 
always  have  that  yellowish,  parched  appearance 
of  never  growing,  never  dying.  Against  the 
scrub  pine,  it  was  lifeless-  Always  rustling,  for- 
ever swaying.  Red  earth,  green  pine,  yellow 
broom-sedge ;  rolling,  stretching  in  every  direc- 
tion.   Good  hunting  country. 

There  was  an  odor  of  old  hay  around  the 
barn,  hay  that  was  musty  with  winter  storage. 
Tinkles  of  corn  sifting  into  metal  feed  pails 
mingled  with  the  hungry  nickers  of  horses. 
Feeding  time,  and  the  stable  was  alive  with 
routine.  The  last  hunt  of  the  season  wouldn't 
be  far  off  now.  The  time  for  hunter  trials  and 
horse  shows  was  approaching.  Schooling  must 
start  early.  Everywhere  there  was  a  sense  of 
deliberate  efficiency.  Busy  with  fork-loads  of 
straw,  grooms  were  energetically  cleaning  the 
stalls  for  night-  Ezzie  worked  particularly 
hard. 

"What  you  got  there,  Ezzie?  Dark  horse?" 
A  close-coupled  boy  peered  into  the  stall- 

Ezzie  looked  up  from  his  work.  "This 
here's  Mist'  Gary's  new  mare,  Mist'  Scotty.  He 
brung  her  in  from  up  about  Front  Royal  for 
the  hunter  trials." 

"Who's  he  putting  up?  One  of  the  Ran- 
dolph boys?"  Scotty  wore  tan  corduroy  jodh- 
])urs  and  laced  jodhpur  shoes.  A  hunting  cap 
hung  on  his  head  in  an  unassuming  angle.  He 
slapped  a  feathered  racing  bat  against  his  thigh. 

"Ain't  sure  whose  gonna  ride,"  Ezzie  ans- 
wered carefully.  "Whoa,  mare.  Stand  up 
here.    Gan't  nobody  tell  what's  in  that  man's 


head.  He's  'bout  as  unsure  as  that  ol'  nigger's 
mule  there  yonder ;  can't  never  tell  what's  about 
with  him-  He  never  chooses  his  riders  'til  the 
las'  month  or  so.  Don't  want  'em  stale  wid  the 
boss-" 

Scotty's  eyes  shifted  in  a  last  surveying  look 
at  the  horse.  He  dragged  on  reluctantly.  Ez- 
zie methodically  picked  the  mare's  hoof  clean 
from  straw  and  mud.  Even  in  the  dim  light  of 
the  stall  she  was  clean-cut  and  fine  looking. 
Ezzie  talked  to  her  as  he  went  about  her  stall. 
As  a  final  task,  he  carried  fresh  water  from  the 
pump  over  to  the  stable. 

Dusk  descended  over  the  hunt  club.  Smooth 
indistinct  lights  filtered  down  from  a  fast  gray- 
ing sky.  The  hounds  in  the  kennels  had  quieted 
with  the  evening  calm.  Warmth  that  was  left 
from  a  heating  sun  mixed  with  the  coolness  of 
early  evening.  The  earth  held  the  warmth  it 
had  absorbed  in  the  day,  while  a  chilling  air 
spread  over  it-  The  winter,  trying  to  dominate 
still,  reluctantly  gave  in  to  a  forceful  spring. 
vSpring  came  late  in  Virginia- 

From  the  stream  which  had  flooded  with 
melting  snow,  there  came  a  smell  of  decay.  The 
stench  of  old  water  drifted  in  on  the  new  air 
which  comes  after  the  stillness  of  svuiset.  It 
was  unpleasantly  mixed  with  the  odors  of  the 
manure  behind  the  barn.  It  smelled  like  dead 
things  rotting  under  a  copper  sky.  Twilight 
and  approaching  night  left  the  hunt  club  in- 
active. 

Gray  morning  roused  activity,  rested  or 
awakened  itself  in  sporadic  breezes.  Faint 
hues  of  light  broke  through  the  mist  and  melted 
the  wetness.  Activity  was  generally  resumed. 
At  about  nine  o'clock,  a  station  wagon  rolled 
into  the  club  grounds,  a  new  one  with  "Neath- 
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erly"  printed  on  the  doors.  It  roared  up  the 
dirt  road  past  the  ckib  house  and  went  farther 
back  into  the  grounds.  It  whirled  around  the 
circle  in  front  of  the  stable  and  screeched  to  a 
standstill.  A  man,  obviously  a  sportsman, 
climbed  out.  He  had  a  red  face,  flushed  from 
w  hiskey  and  rough  weather.  He  accentuated  a 
big  stomach  with  a  broad  plaid  suit.  Ezzie  ad- 
vanced with  a  "Mornin",  suh"  and  retired  to  his 
tack  room  for  a  halter  and  shank.  A  boy  came 
out  of  the  tack  roc>m  with  a  light  steeplechase 
saddle  balanced  casually  on  his  head. 

Ezzie  reappeared  with  the  gray  mare  that 
was  haltered  and  still  in  her  blanket.  "How'd 
she  do,  Ezzie?"  he  asked,  concerned. 

"She  done  right  good.  Mist'  Cary,"  he  com- 
mented meditatively.  "You  bought  yourself  a 
good  'un  in  this  here  mare.  She  done  good, 
'cept  she  still  got  that  shippin'  feelin'  in  her 
legs  after  the  trip  down  from  'Netherly.'  She 
ain't  c[uite  ready  to  show  herself  as  yit,  not 
quite." 

The  boy  looked  at  the  clear  lines  of  the 
mare's  head-  "This  your  'Misty  Morning,'  Mr. 
Cary?  Not  bad-  If  she  rolls  half  as  good  as 
she  looks,  it'll  be  a  pleasure."  Scotty  profes- 
sionally examined  her  legs  and  hocks.  Not  a 
blemish.  He  had  an  indifl^erent  face ;  although 
she  was  exceptionally  beautiful  to  him,  she  was 
just  another  horse.  He  had  handled  all  kinds, 
from  sleek  steeplechase  down  to  the  lowly  cob. 
He  shifted  on  his  thin  legs  and  curved  his  back 
against  the  barn. 

The  mare  stood  regally  acknowledging  the 
observation.  She  snorted  gently  against  Mr. 
Gary's  shoulder  and  rubbed  her  nose  on  his 
sleeve.  She  stretched  her  neck  straight  until 
the  muscles  around  her  throat  gave  her  the  fin- 
est lines  a  thoroughbred  could  have.  Soft 
blowing  expanded  her  nostrils,  showing  their 
redness,  until  her  breath  felt  warm  on  his  neck. 
She  shifted  nervously,  anxious  for  exercise- 
Corn  burned  warm  in  her  body,  and  her  blood 
ran  hot- 

Ezzie  led  her  in  a  circle.  She  stepped 
lightly,  soundly.  She  frisked  a  little  and  hopped 
sideways.   Mr.  Cary  looked  on  in  proud  silence. 


Scotty  watched,  interested,  well  pleased. 
Stripped  of  her  blanket,  her  body  was  firm  and 
compact.  Her  shoulders  bulged  into  high  witl> 
ers,  which  sloped  evenly  into  the  line  of  her 
back.  From  her  backbone,  her  quarters  rose 
high  into  a  rounded  rump.  She  had  ideal  thor- 
oughbred confirmation. 

Mr.  Cary  liked  his  mare's  face-  She  had  a 
l)road  forehead  and  her  eyes  were  set  wide 
apart,  with  the  rims  showing  white.  "She  got 
'the  look  o'  eagles,'  "  commented  Ezzie.  "Ain't 
never  seen  a  mare  wid  them  bulgin'  eyes  and 
that  heavy  cheek  bone.  Looks  like  a  stallion  in 
the  eyes,  that's  what."  The  flare  of  her  nos- 
trils showed  energy  and  good  blood.  vShe  had 
an  expanded  chest  and  wide  shoulders.  She 
was  "deep  through  the  heart,"  the  greatest  qual- 
ity of  the  greatest  thoroughbreds. 

After  cavorting  back  to  her  stall,  she 
slammed  her  knees  against  the  door  when  it 
closed-  She  weaved  her  head  and  neck  back 
and  forth  in  uneasy  discontent-  "Needs  more 
exercise,  Scotty,"  mused  Mr.  Cary.  Scotty 
moved  on  to  the  other  stalls,  systematically  ex- 
amining the  horses. 

Ezzie  and  Scotty  worked  intensively  on 
"Misty  Morning"  under  her  owner's  supervis- 
ion. She  was  schooled  around  the  hunter  trial 
course  every  other  morning,  and  given  the  after- 
noon to  romp  alone  in  the  back  paddock.  Many 
other  horses  schooled  around  the  course  also. 

Down  behind  the  stable  there  was  a  path 
firmly  mashed  between  the  jumps.  In  front  of 
them  were  furrows  of  chopped  earth,  pulverized 
with  grass.  The  broom-sedge  blew  around  the 
fences  and  the  scrub  pine  spread  defiantly.  Soft 
ground  gave  with  the  impact  of  iron  horseshoes. 
The  yellow  grass  was  crushed  in  regular  dents. 
It  parted  with  the  swinging  rhythm  of  horses' 
legs.  There  were  barren  patches  in  the  dull 
brown  earth  where  it  had  been  frequently 
churned.  Uncovered  tree  limbs  stretched  bare 
at  a  blue-gray  sky.  A  continual  haze  helped 
shelter  them  from  their  bareness. 

The  day  of  the  hvmter  trials  began  damply. 
There  was  a  fine  drizzle  continually  coming 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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SKETCH 


BETTY  ALLEN 


The  heat  of  the  July  day  hung  over 
the  small  station  like  a  heavy,  choking 
steam.  The  sun  made  the  rails  gleam  oily 
hke  back  and  silver  strips.  The  dry  air 
burnt  the  nostrils  and  seemed  to  scald  the  throat 
with  the  smell  of  hot,  dry  steel  and  cinders. 

A  troop  train  was  fast  filling  up  with  men 
from  the  nearby  air  base.  Officers  pushed 
from  one  car  to  another,  giving  orders,  check- 
ing lists,  calling  names.  As  the  names  were 
called,  heads  stuck  out  the  windows  to  answer. 
Faces  filled  the  windows  and  doors  —  some 
smiling,  thoughtful,  laughing,  some  a  little 
frightened,  some  singing  "San  Francisco,  open 
your  golden  gates — here  we  come."  Someone 
threw  a  beer  bottle  out  of  the  window.  The 
brown  glass  smashed  on  the  concrete  into  a 
thousand  brown  pieces. 

Bars  gleamed  on  the  many  shoulders  of 
young  officers  as  they  stood  in  small  groups  on 
the  platform.  Lieutenants  stood  with  their  arms 
around  girls'  waists.  Several  of  the  girls  wore 
wings  on  their  cotton  dresses.  A  young  lieu- 
tenant, with  two  other  officers,  stood  near  the 
edge  of  the  platform,  watching  the  corner  of 
the  building.  A  long  blue  car  drove  up  and  a 
tall  girl  in  a  blue  linen  dress  got  out  and  ran 
up  the  platform  almost  past  him. 

V'Hey,  here  I  am,"  he  said,  catching  her 
arm  as  she  rushed  past.     She   stopped  and 


turned.  For  a  minute  her  face  looked  strange, 
as  if  she  might  cry.  Then  she  laughed,  "They 
caught  me  at  the  grocery  store.  I'm  so  glad 
you  called  for  me  to  come.  I  was  scared  I 
would  be  too  late,  and  ..." 

"Hey,  slow  down  a  minute."  They  both 
laughed,  and  suddenly  she  caught  his  hand  and 
held  it  tight. 

"Oh,  there's  Karl  and  Betty!  He's  going, 
too?"  The  two  joined  the  noisv  group  of  girls 
and  officers.  Laughing,  wise-cracking,  they 
stood  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  the  group  fell 
silent ;  the  girl  glanced  at  the  boy,  then  away. 

They  wandered  down  the  crowded  plat- 
form. 

A  young  captain  stood  with  his  wife,  a  plain 
blond  woman  who  held  a  child  by  the  hand.  He 
kissed  her  cjuickly  and  then  stooped  down  and 
held  the  little  girl  close  in  his  arms.  His  eyes 
met  hers,  and  for  a  minute  they  looked  at  each 
other  over  the  child's  head. 

The  girl  saw  this  and  turned  her  head  away. 
She  started  to  cry.  She  blinked  her  eyes  fur- 
iously and  forced  her  mouth  to  smile.  She 
said,  "Now,  listen,  if  I  hear  of  you  playing 
around  with  a  black-eyed  hussy  in  a  grass  skirt 
— why,  I'll  find  me  a  4-F."  They  both  laughed. 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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TIMBERLINE  TALE 


CHARLES  WILLIAMS 


Smoke  issued  out  from  under  the  hood  of 
the  battered  old  Ford  as  it  wheezed  its  way  up 
the  mountainside.  Twilight  was  descending 
over  the  blue  mountain  ridges,  so  that  the  fig- 
ure of  the  college  boy  in  the  Ford  was  hardly 
discernible.  The  smoke  continued  to  gush  forth 
in  large  white  billowy  clouds,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  with  the  approaching  darkness  some- 
thing would  have  to  be  done. 

Through  the  darkness  the  boy  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  rough  mountain  cabin  standing  in 
a  clump  of  trees  beside  the  road. 

He  jerked  the  car  to  a  halt.  Shoving  one 
of  the  doors  open,  he  got  out  and  walked  to- 
wards the  cabin,  which  was  apparently  de- 
serted. A  thin,  sickly  moon  had  now  risen,  and 
it  cast  large  black  shadows  on  the  door.  The 
boy  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  rapped. 

The  hollowness  of  the  knock  echoed  through 
the  cabin.  All  was  silent.  Then  he  heard  a 
slow,  scraping  noise  from  within.  As  he  shrank 
back  slightly,  footsteps  padded  to  the  door.  It 
was  opened  violently. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?"  demanded  a 
heavy  voice  from  the  doorway,  which  was  ob- 
scured by  shadow. 

The  boy  was  so  taken  aback  that  for  a  sec- 
ond he  could  make  no  reply.  Finally  he  stam- 
mered out,  "I  would  like  to  get  some  water  for 
my  car,  if  I  may."  Receiving  no  reply,  he  again 
addressed  the  unseen  person,  "It's  smoking 
pretty  badly,  sir." 

The  man  took  a  step  forward.  A  ruddy 
fire  was  burning  inside  the  cabin,  outlining  the 
towering  figure.  By  the  moonlight,  the  boy 
perceived  the  black  and  white  etching  of  his 
face.  Shaggy  eyebrows  hung  over  deep-set 
eyes.  His  lips  were  drawn  in  a  thin,  tight  line, 
with  little  frowning  wrinkles  at  the  edges.  He 


didn't  appear  to  be  old,  yet  his  whole  face  was 
lined. 

As  he  stepped  forward,  the  boy  drew  back. 
"Certainly,"  the  man  said.  "Certainly  you  may 
have  some  water.   Just  a  minute." 

He  entered  the  cabin  and  instantly  returned 
with  a  zinc  pail.  The  boy  followed  him  to  an 
old  well  behind  the  cabin.  He  deftly  lowered 
the  bucket  with  a  slight  splash.  Without  a 
word,  he  hosited  the  pail,  stepped  over  to  the 
still  smoking  Ford  and  poured  the  water  in. 

While  the  stream  gushed  into  the  radiator, 
the  man  craned  his  neck  around  to  get  a  better 
view  of  the  boy.  It  seemed  as  if  it  would  be 
his  last  impression  of  anyone,  for  he  took  ev- 
erything in  from  his  battered  felt  hat  and  mono- 
grammed  sweater  to  his  dusty  brown  shoes. 
His  eyes  snapped  when  he  saw  the  big  "W"  on 
the  black  sweater.  "Wayne  College,  eh?"  he 
said  rather  than  asked.    "I  went  there  once." 

The  radiator  filled,  and  the  water  sloshed 
(nit  on  the  motor. 

"Where  are  you  from?"  he  asked  abruptly. 

"Maxwell,"  answered  the  boy,  who  had 
gained  a  little  confidence. 

"You  come  on  in,"  said  the  man,  "while 
your  car  cools  off." 

The  boy  was  not  particularly  anxious  to 
enter  the  dark,  rough  cabin,  but  there  was  a 
sort  of  command  in  the  gruff  voice  of  his  host. 

He  followed  the  lofty  figure  into  the  cabin. 
Inside,  the  only  light  came  from  the  open  fire, 
which  had  burned  down  to  a  few  red  coals  that 
gave  an  eerie  cast  to  the  interior.  The  man 
walked  over  and  tossed  more  coal  on  the  fire. 
The  yellow  flames  licked  up  impatiently  and 
created  weird  l)lack  figures  on  the  walls  aufi 
ceiling. 

This  time  the  man  spoke  in  a  different  tone. 
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"I  didn't  nican  In  Ix'  nidc.  It's  just  that  I 
iKucMi't  si'cn  aiU'iMic  in  sn  Iiiiil;.  Must  i)c  lor- 
getting  my  niannrrs."  Ik-  chuckled,  and  then 
began  laughing  to  hinisell.  Although  the  hdy 
did  not  gras])  the  source  of  his  amusement,  he 
nervously  joined  in  with  him.  When  his  k.ugh- 
ter  had  somewhat  subsided,  the  boy  asked,  "Did 
you  say  that  you  went  to  Wayne  College,  sir?" 

The  man  ceased  laughing  at  once.  His  voice 
became  grim  again,  "Yes,  I  went  to  W^ayne 
College." 

The  fire  shot  up  and  revealed  the  man's 
face.  The  lines  in  it  were  twisted  with  some 
emotion,  and  the  wrinkles  between  his  bushy 
eyebrows  became  blacker.  He  started  to  say 
something,  but  closed  his  mouth  as  if  puzzled. 
Finally  he  said,  "Yes,  I  went  to  Wayne.  Draw 
your  chair  nearer  the  fire  and  I  will  tell  you 
about  something  that  happened  while  I  was 
there." 

He  began  to  tell  his  story.  He  still  had  a 
puzzled  look,  a  sort  of  fearful  look,  as  he  be- 
gan: 

"It  was  eighteen  years  ago  that  I  was  at 
Wayne.  I  guess  I  did  about  everything  the 
average  college  boy  did — played  around,  had 
fun,  spent  lots  of  my  father's  money,  went  out 
for  athletics,  and  probably  studied  some.  But 
most  of  my  interest  centered  around  my  social 
life,  particularly  in  a  certain  fraternity. 

"When  I  was  a  freshman,  I  longed  to  be  :n 
this  fraternity.  One  of  the  reasons  was  be- 
cause I  had  several  friends  who  were  members, 
but  the  main  reason  was  the  same  as  that  of 
every  freshman.  This  club  was  renowried  for 
its  secrecy  and  air  of  mystery.  Tales  went 
around  of  secret  meetings  and  initiations  and 
mysterious  doings.  It  was  in  my  sophomore 
year  that  I  became  a  member. 

"Nine  other  boys  were  asked  to  join  with 
me,  and  of  course  we  all  readily  accepted.  We 
kidded  each  other  about  the  initiation  that  we 
would  get.  Particularly  we  ribbed  one  lad 
Jimmy  Strickland  was  his  name.  He  was  tliin 
and  scrawny  and  pale  from  lack  of  exercise  and 
worry  over  studies.  He  seemed  to  take  our 
ribbing  seriously,  and  when  we  would  mention 


the  terrible  torlin-cs  we  would  have  to  g') 
through,  he  would  lick  dry  lips  and  dcclaix' 
weakly  that  he  v\'asn't  afraid. 

"When  the  night  for  the  initiation  arrived, 
tlu're  was  an  air  of  ill-concealed  nervousness 
about.  Strickland  came  in  late,  delaying  the 
])roceedings  a  few  minutes.  'J'he  older  mem- 
bers attempted  to  petrify  us  with  speeches  of 
what  was  to  come.  They  gave  us  directions, 
then  we  were  all  piled  into  a  car  and  driven  out 
into  the  country.  We  were  taken  u]j  to  an  old 
deserted  farm  house  and  halted  at  the  door. 
They  gave  us  each  a  candle  and  matches.  We 
were  to  enter  one  at  a  time,  inspect  every  room, 
and  follow  any  directions  found  in  the  house. 

"One  boy  lighted  his  candle  and  entered  the 
house. 

"All  of  us  were  considerably  worked  up  by 
now,  especially  Jimmy  Strickland.  His  candle 
was  shaking  in  his  hand,  and  he  was  biting  his 
lip. 

"Fifteen  minutes  passed  and  the  boy  did 
not  return.  Twenty  minutes  passed,  and  still 
he  hadn't  returned.  After  thirty  minutes  had 
passed,  the  fraternity  president  decided  to  send 
another  one  of  the  boys  for  him.  His  eyes 
same  to  rest  on  Strickland. 

"Shakily,  Strickland  lit  his  candle  after 
three  tries.  He  almost  had  to  be  pushed  into 
the  house.    The  door  slammed  behind  him. 

"Again  we  waited  thirty  minutes  and  re- 
ceived no  sign  of  either  of  them.  Perspira- 
tion began  to  drip  from  our  faces,  and  the  old 
members  seemed  to  be  as  worried  as  we  were, 
but  they  tried  to  conceal  it. 

"Finally  the  fraternity  president  decided 
that  we  should  all  go  in.  Everyone  lit  a  can- 
dle and  entered  cautiously.  Our  candles  ap- 
peared lost  in  the  overwhelming  blackness.  We 
had  entered  what  seemed  to  be  a  huge  living- 
room.  Our  eyes  soon  became  accustomed  to 
the  darkness,  and  we  cotild  perceive  cobwebs 
hanging  all  about  and  the  rottennees  of  the 
broken-down  floor.  On  the  mantel,  I  spied  a 
piece  of  white  paper.  It  gave  directions  to 
continue  down  the  hall  to  a  bedroom.  We 
(Continued  on  Page  33) 
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Morning  Glory 


Twilight 


Bright  trunii)et  of  the  morning  gemmed  with 
dew. 

The  diamonds  of  the  bacchanahan  night, 
Sound  forth  the  sweet  wild  call  to  all  the  shat- 
tered world 

To  view  the  noble  exultation  of  the  sight 
Of  brilliant  sun  upon  a  tossing  meadow. 

Bid  the  fighters  cease  and  raise  their  heads. 
The  plotters  leave  their  murky  dens, 

To  rest  blood-filled  eyes  and  know- 
That  in  thy  beauty  thou  art  the  hope  of  men. 

— Louise  Land  street. 


What  Was  It? 

/What  was  it 
That  made  me  know 
That  somewhere  on  the  other  side 
Of  this  world 
A  plane  turned  all  red  and  silver 
And  fell  to  the  shining  sea 
Or  to  some  shadowed  island? 

What  hand  touched  me  in  my  midnight  sleep. 
So  I,  half  awake,  shivered  and  spoke 
To  the  dark? 

Oh,  God — not  this  time — not  me  ! 

—Betty  Allen. 


V-Mail 

/A  penny  postcard  would  be  better 
Than  this — a  dehydrated  letter ! 
— Betty  Allen. 


This  moment,  this  break  between  day  and  night, 
This  infinite  page  of  Eternity  called  Twilight 
Makes  this  tired  Earth  a  new  Earth, 
Closed  in  fog  and  shrouded  mist. 
Oh,  Heart,  Take  new  courage. 
The  \\'orld  has  been  kissed  ! 

— Margaret  Haiuia. 


High  Noon 

The  Sun,  rusty  and  high,  like  the  leaves  of 

Autumnal  orange. 
Perpetuates  the  day — on  and  on  and  on  .  .  . 
Dry  and  wintry. 

And  one  silent  moment  ])r(>trudes  into  the  heart 

of  things. 
Preserving  the  reality  of  the  mind 
Over  the  heart. 

One  stillness,  one  lone  blueness  hovers  over  the 
trees. 

Screening  our  impossible  love. 
Oh,  High  Noon  .  .  . 

— Margaret  Haiina. 


Clair  De  Lune 

/A  clear. 
Brittle  melody. 
Almost  metallic,  falls 
Like  a  shower  of  silver  coins 
On  my  dark  path. 

—Betty  Allen. 
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THE  HARD  WAY 


GRACE  GLASGOW 


Her  hair  was  in  tangles,  but  Toni  didn't 
care.  Also,  she  knew  that  those  disgusting- 
freckles  were  having  a  grand  "coming-out" 
party  on  her  cheeks.  Yet  she  laughed  gleefully 
and  slid  nearer  the  boy  who  was  driving.  He 
glanced  at  the  wind-reddened  face,  "You  like 
to  go  fast,  don't  ya' ?" 

"Yep!  Speedy's  my  middle  name." 

Sam  interrupted  his  chuckle  long  enough  to 
remark,  "Why,  I  always  thought  your  middle 
name  was  Theresa  !" 

Toni  scowled.  She  hated  her  name — An- 
tonia  Theresa  Smythe  (spelled  with  a  "y"  and 
an  "e").  Father  and  Mother  must  have  had 
several  cocktails  too  many  when  they  concocted 
that  name. 

The  blue  convertible  slowed  down  as  they 
neared  the  "Little  Drug,"  the  hang-out  for  their 
crowd.   A  series  of  "Hi's"  followed  the  screech 


of  brakes.  Sam  barked  their  order  at  the  negro 
dozing  against  the  building.  A  lanky  "zoot- 
suiter"  stepped  on  the  running  board. 

"Going  tonight?" 

"Yep!" 

"With  Sam?" 

"Of  course." 

"You  don't  think  I'd  trust  anyone  else  with 
her,  do  you?"  Sam  grinned.  His  teasing  words 
were  true,  and  the  crowd  knew  it.  Toni  had 
been  "going  steady"  with  him  for  over  a  year 
now.  Most  of  the  gang  had  predicted  that  it 
wouldn't  last  three  months ;  but  then,  Sam  was 
his  own  law.  He  never  listened  to  what  others 
had  to  suggest.  People  could  warn  him,  relate 
their  own  experiences  to  him;  but  Sam  had  to, 
find  out  for  himself,  the  hard  way.  When  only 
four,  disregarding  his  nurse's  words,  he  had 
(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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BfiCKSTRGE 

(A  Skit) 
DORIS  MORKHKAD 


{Everybody  ahvays  wants  to  peep  behind 
the  curtain  before  tJie  sJiow  begins.  And  why 
shouldn't  they?  There  are  always  such  inter- 

j  esting  things  going  on!  Of  course  everybody 
behind  the  curtain  alzvays  wants  to  peep  out 
(and  zvhy  shoiddn't  they?)  But  there  is  ahvays 

ij  more  going  oil  behind  the  curtain  than  in. 
FRONT  of  the  curtain  (after  people  find  their 
riglit  seats)  and  so  that  is  the  reason  we  are 
looking  behind  the  curtain  nozv.  There  is  so 
much  going  on!  Once  yon  are  actually  behind 
the  curtain  you  are  on  your  ozvn — don't  expect 
any  help,  you'll  have  to  sort  out  your  ozvn.  en- 
tertainment from  the  bedlam,  but  Jiere  are  some 
suggestions  zvhich  may  help  :  Look  for  the  one 

\  who  fills  the  stage  zvith  hair,  pulled  from  her 
scalp  at  five  minute  intervals  (tJiat  will  be  the 
director),  or  look  for  the  girl  who  stalks  about 
zvith  pins  in  her  mouth,  mumbling  strange  and 
inartictdate  sounds  ( that  will  be  the  zmrdrobe 
mistress),  and  zvouldn't  you  know  that  tJie 
props  person  is  the  one  who  dashes  about,  in- 
serting things  which  should  have  been  on  stage 
for  rehearsals  days  ago!  But  this  is  absolutely 

i     all!   You'll  liave  to  find  things  out  for  your- 

I     self,  just  look  behind  the  curtain  (any  curtain!) 

!     Shhhhhh,  quiet  now,  everybody ! 

I  The  curtain  is  up  ( after  all,  zve  asked  for  it) , 
but  the  cast  is  unazvare  of  it.  Somebody  for- 
got to  tell  them,  apparently,  for  they  keep  peek- 
ing out,  just  as  though  tlie  curtain  were  there. 
Everything  is  just  as  zve  thought  it  would  be — 
a  general  madhouse,  rushing,  talking,  lights 
szvitching  on  and  off,  off-stage  sound  effects. 

j  Here  and  there  something  of  what  someone  is 
saying  comes  through.  Make-up  occupies  most 

■  everybody  (snatching  of  powder  puffs  and 
grease  paint,  shifting  about  for  "the  right  light," 

i 


etc.).  Wardrobe  mistress  thrusts  pins  in  at  ran- 
dom nozv  (after  all,  sJie  can't  miss,  at  this 
point).  "Props"  moves  this  thing  over  there, 
and  then  tJiat  one  over  here.  (What  will  tJie 
director  say  zvhen  she  sees  it?)  A  stage  man- 
ager walks  about,  looking  quite  important,  but 
doing  nothing.  There  is  a  messenger  boy,  sing- 
ing "Happy  Birthday"  zvhile  make-up  is  being 
applied,  a  solemn  young  man  goes  about,  re- 
peating one  line  (he  simply  nez'er  has  gotten 
that  one  line  to  sound  right).  We  see  another 
■zvho  is  plainly  the  znctim  of  that  thing  all  ama- 
teurs fear,  '''STAGEERIGHT."  .  .  .  Yes, 
there  she  is,  dashing  about,  doing  nobody  no 
good,  adding  to  the  confusion.  .  .  .  But,  re- 
member, that  is  a  director's  privilege !) 

Director:  Don't  yovi  have  your  make-up  on 
yet  ?  OF  COURSE  you  have  to  wear  lip- 
stick !  Everybody  is  wearing  lipstick !  Don't 
you  want  your  mouth  to  be  seen  at  all  ?  Gene- 
vieve, please  come  over  and  put  some  lipstick 
on  Harry.  He  looks  ill !  You're  scared  ? 
Now,  Harry,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  for 
you  to  be  afraid  of!  If  you  forget  your  third 
act  lines,  I'll  shout  them  to  you ;  just  don't 
turn  around  and  look  at  me ;  that's  all  }'ou 
have  to  remember ! 

(Harry,  zvho  isn't  reassured ,  nods,  \cs  and 
no,  and  gets  his  lipstick  on.  .  .  .) 

Props  :  Puleeze  come  over  here,  Miss  Willough- 
by,  and  see  if  this  looks  all  right.  It  isn't 
exactly  what  you  wanted,  I  know,  but  we  did 
the  best  we  could.  Mrs.  P>rown  wouldn't 
let  us  have  the  one  we  told  you  we  could  get, 
because  the  last  time  she  let  the  school  have 
something  she  didn't  get  it  back,  and  so  .  .  . 
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(The  (I'lrrclor  (iarsii'l  (jii'ilc  nuicli  the  sjuil, 
for  K.irilh')'.\  STOI'S  lll-K.  .  .  .)  ' 

I\A■|MIK^  N:  Miss  W  ill(m,L;lil)\',  is  lliis  the  way 
ydU  meant  Idr  inc  lo  <l(i  my  liair?  1  just 
couldn't  (Id  it  the  way  you  said  tn  lirst!  It 
made  luc  look  so  old  and  homely! 

I  OK:  W'hv,  Cicraldine,  what  are  you  doing 
here?  Why.  Geraldine,  what  aki",  you  doing 
here?  ,  . 

Director  :  What  did  you  expect  to  look  like 
when  you  took  the  part  of  the  old  maid, 
Kathrvn?  (iCt  your  hair  up  like  I  told  you 
to;  if  you  can't  do  it,  I'll  call  Miss  Spence 
to  help  you — she  fixes  her  hair  like  that  all 
the  time..  .  .  HAROLD,  PLEASE  DON'T 
SING  THAT  SONG  AGAIN.  If  you  don't 
know  "Plappy  Birthday"  now,  j'ou  never 
will!  Where  is  "Father?"  Hasn't  anybody 
seen  him?  [Nobody  has.)  Well,  go  call  his 
house  and  see  if  he  has  left  vet ;  it's  almost 
time  for  the  curtain  {little  docs  she  know) 
...  I  told  him  not  to  be  late,  when  I  saw 
him  driving  around  with  Mamie  Lou.  .  .  . 
Will  YOU  PLEASE  SIT  DOWN.  .  .  .  and 
keep  cpiiet.  every  one  of  you,  save  your 
voices  !  The  audience  might  like  to  hear  what 
vou  have  to  say!  OH,  FOR  HEAVEN'S 
SAKE!  .  .  .  NOT  ON  THAT  CHAIR! 
Look,  everybody — don't  sit  on  this  chair— it 
belongs  to  Mrs.  Duncan  White,  and  it's  a  real 
antique  and  very  fragile.  Mrs.  White  and 
all  of  her  relatives  are  out  in  front,  on  a 
pass  we  had  to  give  her  to  get  the  chair.  .  .  . 
Harr}'  .  .  .  Harry  .  .  .  Well,  tind  him,  some- 
body, (|uick  !  (  THREE  people  flee,  to  find 
Harrx.  It's  altvays  that  zmy  zvhen  the  di- 
rector speaks,  ill  front  of,  or  heliind  the  cur- 
fain.  ) 

JoE:  \\  by,  (leraldine,  wdiat  are  you  doing 
here  ?  Repeat. 

WardrobK:  We  are  out  of  pins.  Miss  Will- 
oughby.  I  don't  know  what  we  are  going  to 
do.  Just  don't  be  surprised  if  the  Mother's 
dress  comes  completely  apart  in  the  second 
act.  Jean  was  supposed  to  sew  it,  and  she 
didn't. 


(Harry  appears.   This  (jreenisJi  color  proh- 

al'ly  isn't  make-up.    He  /cc/.v  slii/hllx  sick.) 

DiKiU  "J'oK  :  (  )h,  llan-y,  do  you  remember  when 
you  go  over  to  the  chair,  with  the  book  in 
your  hand  and  fling  yourself  down?  (Harry 
nods  blankly.  It  is  plain  that  he  has  never 
heard  a  tliiiiij  alunil  it.)  Well,  don't  do  it! 
You  mustn't  fling  yourself  into  that  chair, 
Harry — it  belongs  to  Mrs.  Duncan  White, 
and  she — well,  never  mind,  Harry,  you  can 
just  walk  over  to  the  table  and  look  non- 
chalant, instead  of  flinging  yourself  down  in 
that  chair.   Do  you  understand,  Harry  ? 

Harry  (dazied):  Yes'm — don't  fling  myself 
down,  but  be  nonchalant.  How  should  I  be 
nonchalant.  Miss  Willoughby?  You  mean  in 
the  first  act  or  the  second? 

Director  :  IN  THE  THIRD  ACT,  HARRY  ! 
My  goodness  !  don't  you  remember  anything  ? 
[Harry  doesn't.)  Where  is  yovu"  script? 
Well,  get  one  and  look  at  it !  Get  the 
Prompter's  book,  but  don't  forget  to  give  it 
back.  (Somebody,  who  wasn't  busy  any- 
way, has  arrived  with  jloivers  for  the  direc- 
tor, ivho  takes  them,  and  "Oh,  m\<  good- 
ness! Arc  THESE  for  ME?  (tone  definitely 
mellow. )  You  children  shouldn't  have  done 
this,  really  you  shouldn't  have.  .  .  .  Oh,  it's 
terribly  sweet  of  you.  Thank  you  all  so 
much!  Does  anybody  have  a  pin?  ($64 
question. ) 

Someone:  IS  my  make-up  on  all  right.  Miss 
Willoughby  ?    I  used  my  own  lipstick  be- 
cause I  look  funny  in  any  other  color,  and 
I  thought  it  would  .  .  .   What  about  this 
dress  ?  .  .  .  Oh,  here  comes  Father !  What 
made  you  so  late,  "Mamie  Lou?" 
(He  is  welcomed  by  glares  from  the  direc- 
tor, who  actually  shoves  Iiim  toward  the  make- 
up spot,  not  too  roughly,  but  she  must  be  firm 
about  this! ) 

Joe  :    Why,  Geraldine,  what    are  you  doing 

HERE?  Repeat. 
Another  :  Hey,  Miss  Willoughby  !  They  want 

to  know  out  front  if  you  are  ready  to  start 

yet. 

(Continued  on  Page  35) 
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THE  LITTLE  LOCKSMITH 


By  KATHERINE  BUTLER  HATHAWAY 


Katherine  Butler  was  deformed. 
From  the  time  she  was  five,  shortly  after 
H/J  her  father  joined  the  faculty  of  Boston 
University  and  the  family  moved  to 
Salem,  she  lay  strapped  in  bed.  Children  came 
to  see  her  and  whispered  together  about  her 
rope  and  halter.  Adults  murmured  sorrow- 
fully over  "poor  little  Katherine."  But  she  felt 
superior  to  them.  They  bored  her.  They  some- 
how could  not  see  the  real  Katherine,  beyond 
the  ropes  and  pulley.  They  were  even  obliv- 
ious to  her  treasures — her  books ;  the  precious 
paper  from  which  she  made  things ;  her  draw- 
ing materials  for  the  pictures  with  which  she 
kept  enthralled  audiences  beside  her  bed  ;  her 
pads  and  pencils  for  writing  poems  and  short 
stories  ;  the  presents  brought  by  friends  of  the 
family.  For  playmates,  she  had  her  two  broth- 
ers and  her  little  sister,  and  to  the  four  of  them 
"no  other  amusement  was  really  interesting- 
compared  with  drawing  or  writing  or  making 
something,"  so  that  Katherine  never  envied 
other  children  their  activity.  "I  had  been  told 
that  my  name,  Katherine,  meant  crystal,  clear 
- — from  a  Greek  word,  katharsis.  And  I  felt 
inside  myself,  as  part  of  me,  a  crystal  quality, 
a  sort  of  happiness  that  was  like  a  spring,  al- 
ways bubbling  fresh  and  new.  No  matter  if  I 
tried,  I  could  never,  inside  myself,  feel  anything 
except  happy  and  sparkling." 

For  ten  years  Katherine  remained  in  bed. 
Lying  there,  she  had  many  times  watched  the 


man  who  came  to  fix  locks  at  the  Butler  house. 
"He  was  not  big  enough  to  be  considered  a  man, 
yet  he  was  not  a  child.  In  the  back,  his  coat 
hung  down  from  an  enormous  sort  of  peak, 
where  the  cloth  was  worn  and  shiny,  between 
his  shoulders,  and  he  walked  with  a  sort  of  bob- 
bing motion.  In  front,  his  chin  was  almost 
down  on  his  chest ;  his  hands  were  long,  nar- 
row, and  delicate.  .  .  ."  Kitty  wondered 
whether  she  would  look  like  him,  and  when,  at 
fifteen,  she  was  allowed  up,  she  looked  into  a 
mirror,  the  first  time  she  was  alone,  to  see. 
Yes,  although  expert  medical  care  had  made 
her  much  better  than  he,  she  zvas  like  the  little 
locksmith. 

"A  hideous  disguise  had  been  cast  over  me, 
as  if  ])y  a  wicked  stepmother.  And  I  now  had 
ahead  of  me,  although  I  didn't  know  it,  the 
long,  blind,  wistful  struggle  of  the  fairy  tales." 
That  struggle  was  a  revolt  against  the  sub- 
mission, contentment  and  cheerfulness  of  the 
dear  little  invalid  she  had  been.  'T  wanted  to 
participate  in  life  with  as  much  freedom  as 
they  did  and  make  out  of  it  something  more 
thrilling  than  they  could  ever  imagine.  I 
■wanted  to  know  everything,  experience  every- 
thing; I  felt  a  continual  hunger  and  capacity 
for  life.  I  wanted  somehow  to  get  into  the 
heart  of  things,  whatever  and  wherever  that 
might  be."  But  grown-ups,  and  particularly 
her  family,  still  treated  her  with  the  sheltering 
tenderness  they  would  a  child.    To  gain  her  in- 
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(IcpoiuU'ncc,  K';illi('i-inc  liad  lo  risk  even  the 
ha])i)iiu"ss  (if  Irt  laiiiily.  I  Icr  inollicr,  c.s])ec- 
ially,  w  as  hurl  and  hew  ililcrcd  liy  Killy's  i"c- 
maining  in  her  mom  alcjne  every  morning,  to 
write.  Anxious  to  escape  the  jejune  existence 
of  Danvers,  she  went  fii'st  to  1)oar(hng  school 
in  Boston,  then  to  RadchlTe,  where,  furthering 
her  avid  interest  in  and  her  talent  for  writing, 
she  studied  composition  imder  Charles  Cope- 
land.  Following  a  long  illness,  she  went,  at 
the  insistence  of  a  friend,  to  Castine,  Maine. 
Here  she  visited  for  summers  and  then,  at 
thirty-four,  she  bought  a  big  Georgian  house 
on  the  hill  overlooking  the  bay.  Katherine  had 
three  wishes  for  her  house — that  it  should  be  a 
refuge  for  struggling  young  writers,  a  paradise 
for  her  young  nieces  and  nephews,  and  a  re- 
treat for  lovers.  With  the  ownership  of  that 
house  opened  the  full,  free,  satisfying  life  she 
sought. 

Tlic  Little  Locksmith  is  not  a  pleasant  book 
to  read.  It  comes  toO'  close  to  tragedy.  The 
terrible,  sleepless  nights  of  childhood ;  the  times 
when,  alone,  she  slipped  her  hand  up  under  her 
back  to  see  what  damage  the  tuberculosis  had 
done,  but  could  never  quite  make  it  go  far 
enough  to  tind  out ;  her  first  glimpse  of  herself 
in  the  mirror ;  the  ordeal  of  meeting  groups  of 
strange  children  on  her  solitary  walks  through 
the  town  ;  her  desire  to  be  accepted  by  War- 
ren's Harvard  friends  and  the  giids  of  Danvers 
as  one  of  them  and  not  as  the  droll,  ingenious 
child  they  regarded  her;  the  painful  self-appli- 
cation of  the  old  proverb,  "Love  laughs  at  lock- 
smiths" ;  her  feeling  of  not  being  at  home  in 
the  world  as  other  people  were,  of  not  being  in 
on  the  secret  of  life  and  the  universe — all  these 
were  too  powerful  forces  in  Katherine's  life  to 
make  it  an  entirely  happy  one,  regardless  of 
her  constant  reiteration,  "Among  all  the  people 


whom  I  knew,  I  felt  that  T  was  I  he  enviable 
one."  'P)Ut  it  is  a  spiritual,  rather  than  a  per- 
sonal, autol)iogra])hy,  and  the  really  remark- 
a])le  sjjiril  of  l\;ilherine  transcends  ])hysical 
handicap. 

VV/c  l.illlc  Ldcksuiilh  is  a  rare  and  ex(|uis- 
ite  work.  The  style  is  ((uiet  and  delicate,  with 
charming  descriptive  passages — "that  brilliant 
coast  and  its  luscious  warm  winter  sun  shining 
on  snow-covered  harbors  and  dee])-blue  rivers 
and  on  little  prn"ple  wooded  islands  with  rims 
of  crumbled  silver" — and  whimsical  imagina- 
tive touches — she  pictures  the  S.  S.  Goldenrod, 
wdiich  sailed  the  bay  between  Castine  and  Bel- 
fast, thus :  "The  Rod  was  a  dowdy,  ridiculous 
old  lady,  creaking  terribly  in  every  joint,  yet 
she  always  had  her  gloves  on  and  her  bonnet 
at  a  jaunty  angle  as  she  went  careening  across 
the  bay,  bouncing  ridiculously  and  showing  her 
petticoats,  or  else  primly  gliding  with  an  air  of 
intense  propriety  and  self-satisfaction,  accord- 
ing to  the  wind,"  and  the  Aurora  Borealis,  "a 
ghostly  army  waving  spears  all  over  the  north 
sky." 

This  sensitive  book  leaves  with  its  reader 
something  of  the  understanding,  the  perception 
and  the  humility  of  Mrs.  Hathaway,  wdio  says : 
"1  believed  that  the  experience  of  being  born, 
of  living,  and  of  dying  was  all  a  poem,  and  that 
it  should  be  received — all  of  it,  every  part  of  it 
— with  wonder  and  gratitude.  ...  I  needed  to 
express  my  thanks  for  the  things  that  have 
happened  to  me.  .  .  .  This  story  of  what  hap- 
pened is  my  song  of  praise  and  thanksgiving 
for  the  gift  of  life.  .  .  ."  And  before  her  death 
on  Christmas  Eve,  1942,  it  was  written,  this 
tender  and  poignant  little  volume,  Katherine 
Butler  Hathaway's  "bread-and-butter  letter  to 
God." 

— Reviewed  by  Betty  Mitrpli. 
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NOW  I  LAY  ME  DOWN  TO  SLEEP 


By  LUDWIG  BEMELMANS 


/General  Leonidas  Erosa,  native  of 
Soutli  America,  adopted  son  of  the  conti- 
nent and  refugee  in  the  United  States,  is 
Ludwig  Bemehnans'  fantastic  and  amus- 
ing hero  in  Now  I  Lay  Me  Donvn  to  Sleep.  The 
General,  when  the  story  opens,  is  living  in  in- 
credible luxury  at  his  villa  in  southern  France, 
with  his  curious  retinue  of  companions.  The 
original  list  of  companions,  including  his  doc- 
tor, the  impeccable  valet,  the  governess  with  the 
complex,  and  the  Indian  gardener  who  is  a  men- 
tal case,  varies  as  the  story  continues,  and  with 
each  Bemelmans  gives  us  fascinating  accounts 
of  sundry  and  assorted  adventures. 

When  the  word  comes  from  his  banker  that 
he  had  better  get  out  of  France,  the  General  is 
reluctant  to  leave  his  pink  palace  at  Biarritz, 
but  the  yacht  is  made  ready  for  the  trip.  Stored 
in  the  hold  are  sixteen  carpets  he  is  especially 
fond  of,  six  jars  of  the  finest  pate  de  foie  gras, 
thirty-two  cases  of  champagne,  over  a  thousand 
of  his  favorite  brand  of  cigars,  and  many  other 
equally  inane  things,  not  to  mention  the  unoccu- 
pied coffin,  which  has  a  stateroom  of  its  own. 

At  Casablanca,  the  party  changes  from  the 
S.  S.  Monte  Christi  and  boards  the  Xenaide 
Ybirricas  at  the  request  of  the  port  authorities. 
At  the  same  time  they  leave  behind  the  Gen- 
eral's impeccable  valet.  Here  another  valet  is 
secured,  and,  by  now,  another  passenger,  Sen- 
ora  Lopez,  is  one  of  the  General's  beloved  com- 
panions. 

Upon  arrival  in  New  York,  the  General's 


household  is  established  at  one  of  the  more  or- 
nate hotels  which  has  the  same  reputation  of 
grandeur  that  the  pink  palace  has  enjoyed. 
Here  they  meet  with  more  of  their  kind,  like 
the  German  financier  and  his  wife,  and  some 
few  stupid,  starving  refugees  with  whom  they 
dislike  associating. 

The  more  fantastic  their  experiences,  the 
more  interested  the  reader  becomes,  and  when 
they  leave  gay  New  York  for  the  Ecuadorean 
home  of  the  General,  Hacienda  Miraflores,  the 
irony  the  author  tucks  in  is  still  overshadowed 
by  the  author's  humorous  pictures  of  a  fast  de- 
caying world. 

As  the  trek  continues,  we  cannot  help  but 
see  that  the  inevitable  or  tragedy  will  stop  the 
story. 

Bemelmans,  who  is  a  successful  painter  and 
illustrator  as  well  as  a  writer,  is  known  for  his 
humorous  line.  In  this,  his  first  novel,  he  has 
injected  this  characteristic  quahty,  and  along 
with  it  we  find  a  witty  satire  under  the  surface. 
The  satire  is  directed  at  that  group  who  lived 
in  the  so-called  lap  of  luxury  from  day  to  day 
on  the  continent  and  got  out,  they  thought,  just 
before  the  storm  broke. 

Critics  classify  the  lx)ok  either  as  a  direct 
satire  of  the  deluxe  type  of  pleasure-loving 
refugees  or  as  a  fine  collection  of  appealing 
characters  and  portraits.  It's  a  tall  and  delight- 
ful tale,  any  way  the  reader  may  choose  to  look 
at  it. 

— Reviewed  by  Sara  Dover. 
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fl  TREE  GROWS  IN  BROOKLYN 


\',y  lU'yj'TY  SMITH 


"TIktc's  a  tree  lliat  grows  in  Rrociklyn. 
Some  people  call  it  a  tree  of  heaven.  No  mat- 
ter where  a  seed  falls,  it  makes  a  tree  which 
struggles  to  reach  the  sky.  Out  of  the  cellar 
grating  —  it  grows — lushly  —  survives  without 
sun.  water  and,  seemingly,  without  earth." 

In  dirty  tenement  houses  without  heat,  with- 
out sun,  children  are  horn  in  poverty  and  igno- 
rance. 

A  Tree  Groivs  in  Brouklvn  is  not  a  hook 
ahout  poverty;  not  ahout  a  drunkard,  a  scruh- 
woman,  and  their  ragged  children,  who  collect 
scrap  to  be  sold  for  a  few  pennies  to  the  junk- 
dealer.  It  is  a  story  of  life,  of  hunger,  of  work, 
of  the  determination  of  little  Francie  Nolan  to 
be  a  writer  ;  of  the  grandmother  who  wanted 
her  children  to  know  more  than  she,  and  their 
children  too.    Each  must  have  an  education. 

To  know,  one  must  read.  Every  day,  from 
the  time  they  were  too  young  to  realize  that 
they  were  being  taught,  for  fourteen  years, 
Katie  Nolan,  acting  on  the  counsel  of  her 
mother,  read  to  her  children.  Of  what  use  for 
Nealey,  the  little  boy,  to  study  Julius  Caesar 
in  high  school  when  he  had  been  reading  the 
complete  works  of  William  Shakespeare  and 
the  Bible  every  day  since  he  could  first  listen 
to  his  mother's  voice. 

The  Nolan  family  played  games  with  hard- 
ship. When  there  was  no  food  to  eat  in  the 
house,  they  were  on  an  expedition — they  were 
discoverers  caught  in  the  snow,  waiting  for 
rescue.  "Courage,  my  men,  help  will  come 
soon,"  their  mother  would  say.  And  then,  "We 
made  it,  men  ;  we  got  to  the  North  Pole,"  was 
the  cry  when  the  groceries  came.  Francie's 
imagination  was  lively  and  good,  but  her  fan- 


cies, however  protecting,  did  not  deter  her  mind 
or  keep  lier  from  thinking. 

"When  explorers  get  hungry  and  suffer 
like  that,  it's  for  a  reason.  Something  big 
comes  out  of  it.  They  discover  the  North  Pole. 
But  what  big  thing  comes  out  of  us  being  hun- 
gry like  that?"  Her  mother  looked  tired  at 
that  ((uesion.  "You  found  the  catch  in  it," 
she  said.  What  is  the  reason  for  suffering  to 
no  purpose  ? 

There  was  no  purposelessness  in  Francie 
Nolan.  When  she  couldn't  go  to  high  school, 
she  worked  in  a  newspaper  office  and  studied 
at  night — went  to  summer  school,  and  worked 
hard  to  meet  the  requirements  to  enter  college 
to  continue  the  education  she  had  resolved  to 
have.  From  a  lonely,  sensitive  child  with  an 
insatiable  longing  for  knowledge,  she  became 
an  intelligent  young  woman  following  her  am- 
bition, confident  of  her  strength.  Suffering  had 
made  her  tolerant  of  the  intolerant.  It  had 
given  her  the  courage  to  break  away  from  pov- 
erty and  ignorance.  She  left  Brooklyn  with  no 
shame,  no  desire  to  forget  her  childhood — only 
a  vague  regret  and  love  for  the  home  which,  as 
she  says,  "is  not  a  city  but  a  faith." 

Whether  or  not  this  is  the  autobiography  of 
the  author  is  difficult  to  say,  but  Miss  Betty  f; 
Smith  has  created  from  her  own  life  and  obser- 
vations a  book  of  immeasurable  depth.  Its 
drrmia  and  humor  do  not  lie  in  the  style,  which 
is  forthright  and  sincere,  but  in  the  essence  of 
the  story  itself.  It  has  no  moral  ;  it  is  not  a 
complaint,  but  like  a  mirror  reflects  the  lives, 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  city. 
It  is  the  truth  unbiased,  unabridged,  as  told  by 
an  honest  child. 

— Rei'ieived  by  Sylvia  Bodeiiliorn . 
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THE  BIRTHDAY 

(Continued  from  Page  lU) 
"Why  not  this  evening  ?" 
Mrs.  Burns  considered  a  moment. 
"We  sliall  see." 

"Wish  I'd  won  the  donkey  game,"  thought 
Mary  as  she  huttoned  up  her  coat.  She  tapped 
her  school  friend  on  tlie  shoulder. 

"I  have  to  leave  early,  Pat.  It  was  fun  hav- 
ing our  party  together." 

"Mary,  drop  my  Cousin  Rachel  off  on  your 
way,  will  you?    She's  leaving,  too." 

"Certainly.  Oh,  Mrs.  Herhurt,  thank  you 
so  much  for  the  party  ;  I  had  a  lovely  time." 

Mrs.  Herhurt  smiled;  her  reply  was  not  au- 
dible through  the  sound  of  the  phonograph, 
the  talking  and  laughter  of  voices  in  the  next 
room.  Mary  turned  to  Rachel,  who  was  sit- 
ting in  the  corner. 

"Coming?"  she  asked.  Rachel  always  made 
Mary  quite  conscious  of  her  own  dignity  and 
importance.  They  waved  good-bye  to  a  group 
of  girls  who  were  examining  Pat's  presents. 

"You  must  have  been  a  beautiful  baby,"  the 
radio  blared.  Pat  laughed  inditferently  as  they 
marvelled  at  the  real  silk  stockings.  A  rich 
man's  child  showing  off  her  wonders 

"Bye,  now." 

In  the  car  the  two  girls  chattered  about  the 
party  and  about  school.  Her  governess  no- 
ticed the  tone  of  condescension  in  Mary's  voice. 
It  was  inevitable,  of  course,  but  she  had  hoped 
that  it  wouldn't  come  so  soon. 

"Is  this  where  you  live?" 

"No,  farther  on." 

They  passed  the  larger  houses,  turned  into 
a  poorer  section. 

"Up  this  street,"  she  directed.  Seeing  the 
surprised  look  on  Mary's  face,  a  slow  flush 
spread  over  Rachel's  cheeks.  She  looked  up 
shyly.    Her  eyes  were  soft. 

"Is  this  the  house?" 

"Yes,  right  here." 

"How  strange — "  Mary  stopped.  Rachel 
got  out,  turned  back  and  asked  slowly:  "Why 
is  it  strange?" 

"Well,  I  live  in  a  better  one;  that's  all." 


Miss  Hanson  folded  her  lips  tightly.  Rachel 
walked  towards  the  house. 

"She's  an  odd  little  piece." 

Her  governess  made  no  reply. 

"Don't  you  think,  you  cross  old  tiling?" 

Miss  Hanson  watched  Mary's  moutli — the 
sulky  pout,  the  complacency  in  her  eyes.  They 
were  silent  the  rest  of  the  way  home. 

Mary  sat  up  in  her  bed.  Her  face  was  hot. 
Her  fingers  held  tightly  onto  the  sheets.  Mrs. 
Burns'  voice  was  firm. 

" — And  so  I'm  afraid  we  won't  be  seeing 
Miss  Hanson  any  more.  She  can't  take  care  of 
two  little  girls  at  once,  now  can  she?" 

Mary's  voice  was  checked. 

"Miss  Hanson,  Miss  Hanson." 

Mary  lay  back  and  sobbed  quietly.  Mrs. 
P)Urns  passed  her  governess  in  the  doorway. 
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Miss  llaiisdii's  Noicc  was  cool  aiul  soft. 
"Mary." 

Mary  o])imh'(1  Ikt  eyes,  sal  u]),  and  threw 
liei-  anus  around  lier  governess. 

"Wm  can't  go!  1  won't  let  you  go!  they 
can't  make  you,"  she  cried  hysterically. 

Miss  Hanson  stroked  her  head  gently.  After 
a  while  she  said:  "Twelve  years  old!  You're 
almost  a  young  lady.  Quite  old  enough  to  take 
care  of  yourself." 

Mary  shook  her  head  stubbornly. 

"I  was  away  at  school  when  I  was  twelve — 
far  away  from  everyone  I  knew.  You'll  be 
going  to  school  soon." 

"I  won't  like  it." 

"Of  course  you  will." 

Miss  Hanson  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket. 

"What  was  it  you  had  wished  for,  Mary?" 

She  did  not  speak. 

"Better  make  your  real  wish  a  good  one; 
you  have  only  one." 

Miss  Hanson  drew  out  a  little  box  from  her 
pocket — put  it  in  the  child's  hand. 

"For  me?" 

Her  governess  remembered  the  lost  ex- 
pression on  Rachel's  face  as  she  watched 
Mary's  eyes. 

"For  me?"  she  asked  once  again.  Inside 
the  box  may  a  little  gold  locket ;  a  tiny  diamond 
gleamed  in  the  center. 

"My  mother  gave  it  to  me  when  I  was 
young.    I  was  very  fond  of  it." 

Miss  Hanson  rose.    Mary  smiled  at  her. 

"It's  beautiful,  Miss  Hanson !" 

She  turned  it  over  and  over  in  her  hands. 

"My  mother  said  it  wasn't  the  locket  itself 
that  was  important — it  helped  me  to  remem- 
ber— " 

"What  was  it  you  said — to  be  kind?" 
"To  be  as  fine  a  person  as  you  can  be,"  she 
said  simply. 

"I  must  go  now.    You  can  remember?" 

"I  can,  Miss  Hanson.' 

"  'Bye  now." 

"  'Bye,  Miss  Hanson." 

Mary's  fingers  played  with  the  chain,  opened 


ihe  locket,  and  shut  it  again. 
"Are  you  awake,  Mary?'' 
"Yes,  Mother." 

Mary  saw  her  mother  open  a  little  package. 
vShe  saw  the  shining  stone  of  the  ring  her  mother 
slipped  on  her  finger.  Her  wish  had  come  true ! 
vShe  had  what  she  wanted  I 

"Thank  you,  mother.    Good  night." 

Mrs.  1)urns  put  out  the  light. 

A  ])iece  of  real  jewelry  now  that  she  was 
twelve  !  The  ring  twisted  her  finger  as  she  took 
it  oiT  and  laid  it  on  the  table  next  to  her  grand- 
mother's picture.  The  locket  looked  silver; 
the  chain  glistened  in  the  moonlight.  Mary 
closed  her  eyes  ;  her  locket  clasped  tightly  in  her 
hands,  she  fell  asleep. 
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THE  GIFT 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 
"[oe,  go  get  me  a  match  outa  the  kitchen," 
he  said. 

Ma  never  said  nothin',  but  I  knew  she  didn't 
Hke  Pa  usin'  her  matches. 

He  ht  up  his  pipe  and  just  sat  there,  turnin' 
tlie  thing  over  and  over  in  his  hands  and  lookin' 
at  it. 

Every  day  when  I  came  home  from  school. 
Pa  woukl  be  sittin'  in  the  roclver,  starin'  at  the 
tiling  and  smokin'  on  his  pipe.  One  evenin'. 
Ma  saw  that  he  was  pretty  worriecL  He'd 
asked  everybody  he'd  seen,  and  nobody  could 
tell  him  what  it  was.  Jed  Stone  said  it  might 
l)e  a  new  kind  of  watch,  but  Pa  couldn't  find 
any  dial.  Sid  Carter  said  it  could  be  one  of 
those  electric  razors,  but  he  didn't  think  it  was 
big  enough,  and  besides,  we  didn't  have  any 
current.  Ma  asked  him  to  let  me  write  Cousin 
George  and  find  out,  but  he  wouldn't  do  it. 

One  day  when  I  came  home,  he  wasn't  in  his 
chair,  but  was  bendin'  down  over  the  floor, 
pickin'  up  little  pieces  of  shiny  metal  and  puttin' 
them  into  an  old  tobacco  sack. 

"What's  the  matter.  Pa?"  I  asked. 

He  looked  up  at  me  and  said,  "Guess  I 
nuist've  stepped  on  it,"  and  he  put  the  bag  care- 
fully in  his  pocket  and  sat  down  in  his  rocker. 

Then  he  pulled  out  his  pipe  and  started 
fillin'  it  slowly,  droppin'  two  or  three  little 
leaves  at  a  time. 

"Ma's  outa  matches,  Pa,"  I  said,  and  he 
put  the  pipe  back  in  his  pocket. 

Almost  two  months  had  passed,  when  I  was 
out  in  the  yard,  and  I  again  saw  a  cloud  of 
dust  on  the  road,  only  this  time  it  was  bigger 
and  comin'  faster.  In  a  little  while,  a  black 
sedan  stopped  and  a  tall  man  in  a  gray  suit 
stepped  out.  I  knew  it  was  Uncle  George.  He 
came  up  to  me  and  put  his  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der. 

"Hello,  Joe,"  he  said,  "you've  grown  up  like 
a  bean  sprout,  haven't  you?" 

"Hello,  Cousin  George,"  I  said,  and  we 
walked  to  the  house. 


Pa  was  at  the  door,  smilin'.  I  saw  tears 
comin'  into  his  eyes,  and  he  took  George  in  his 
arms.  We  went  in  the  house  and  George  and 
Pa  sat  down  arid  started  talkin'.  When  Pa 
starts  talkin',  the  same  thing  always  happens. 
He  took  out  his  pipe.  I  saw  that  George  was 
watchin'  Pa's  moves  like  a  cat  watchin'  a 
mouse. 

"By  the  way.  Uncle  Eb,"  he  said,  "did  you 
get  that  little  present  I  sent  you  last  March?" 

Pa  wheezed  out  a  dry  little  cough  and  said 
that  he  did,  then  looked  up  at  me. 

I  got  up  and  started  to  the  kitchen. 

"I  know.  Pa,"  I  said,  "Ell  get  the  match." 

But  I  didn't  take  more  than  one  step. 
George  had  stood  up  and  was  lookin'  straight 
at  Pa. 

"Wait,"  he  said,  "why  don't  you  use  that 
present  I  sent  you,  that  automatic  pipe-lighter?" 

I  looked  at  Pa  and  Pa  looked  at  me,  but 
he  didn't  say  anything.  He  just  finished  fillin' 
his  pipe,  and  I  went  to  the  kitchen  for  a  match. 
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MISTY  MORNING 

(  (  niiliiinril    from    I'.if^r   15 ) 

wliiK'  liiw  cldiids  luiii^'  t;ray.  A  slushy 
r  a  luirsc  show.  Tlu'  cmirse  was  ])art 
(if  llic  line  used  in  a  steeplechase  and  ])()int-l(i- 
jiiiinl.  'riu'  fences  were  firm  and  solid,  and 
the  hrush  junijis  were  wide.  The  horses  that 
entered  the  trials  were  top  |)erforniers,  hrout^ht 
from  important  places.  "Misty"  must  show 
well  to  win. 

The  light  of  niid-morning  touched  the  roof 
of  the  harn  and  made  it  s])arkle  in  splotches. 
The  contrast  to  the  dull  dampness  gave  it  the 
appearance  of  a  rip]^ling  lake,  all  muddy,  all 
shining.  The  horses  were  drenched  with  ex- 
cited sweat,  and  the  drizzle  made  steam  rise 
from  their  hodies.  The  mist,  the  steam,  and  the 
lack  of  sunshine  dulled  the  chestnuts  to  hrown. 

Mingling  horses  and  men  stimulated  excite- 
ment. Small  bets  were  made  on  the  horses  by 
the  stable  b(jys.  The  grooms  were  conspicu- 
ously busy  with  their  charges.  They  hurried 
around,  assuming  an  air  of  importance,  and  led 
horses  to  the  ring,  where  they  waited  to  be 
shown.  A  familiar  voice  scraped  over  a  loud 
speaker  to  announce  the  names  of  the  horses : 
"Brandon  Lassie,"  "Preemptor,"  "Huntsman's 
Tloliday,"  "Brullant  Soliel.''  They  performed 
in  order,  all  going  clean.  One  little  tick  here 
and  there,  but  they  had  performed  well. 

Scotty  swung  up  on  "Misty  Morning."  The 
steeplechase  saddle  was  light  on  her  back,  allow- 
ing all  possible  freedom.  He  used  a  moderate 
snaffle  bridle  to  ease  the  pull  on  her  tender 
mouth.  Her  mane  was  braided  and  her  tail 
done  up  in  proper  show  fashion.  Scotty  read- 
justed his  stirrups. 

"Talk  to  her,  Mist'  Scotty,"  prompted  Ez- 
zie.  "Jes  be  easy  and  talk  to  her."  Scotty  had 
found  that  method  worked.  He  had  tried  it 
for  two  weeks  and  he  realized  the  best  per- 
formances were  prompted  by  those  silly  cooing 
noises  Ezzie  made. 

"O.  K.,"  answered  Scotty  indifferently,  as 
the  loud  speaker  rang  out  "  'Misty  Morning,' 
number  eight." 

Scotty  tightened  in  the  saddle.     He  was 


conscious  only  of  himself  ;uid  the  mare.  He 
was  p.-trl  (il  her.  I  Ic  s([ueeze(l  his  heels  into  her 
sides  .'ind  she  |)r;niccd  through  the  gales.  With 
light,  linn  hands  he  guided  her  ar(jund  to  the 
lirst  Jtnn]i.  ,She  needed  no  m'ging.  '\Steady, 
mare,  c'lsy  now."  vShe  lifted  off  the  ground 
about  four  feel  from  ihe  fence,  just  right.  vScot- 
ly  c(jordinated  smoothly  ;  he  was  with  her.  He 
eased  up  from  the  saddle  and  stretched  his  arms 
to  her  head.  The  slack  of  the  reins  gave  her 
freedom.  "Misty"  kept  her  neck  perfectly  hori- 
zontal. vShe  and  Scotty  were  extended  together 
as  one  body.  She  landed  in  stride  and  eased 
of?  to  the  next  fence. 

Scotty  steadied  her.  "Too  fast,  old  girl." 
She  slacked  her  gait  slightly  and  again  took  of¥ 
in  stride.  It  looked  as  if  she  were  gliding  on 
wings,  a  modern  Pegassus.  Six  strides  between 
the  second  and  third  jumps.  She  didn't  break 
her  pace.  Scotty  turned  to  the  right  and  headed 
into  the  big  post-and-rail.  They  galloped  on 
and  he  settled  her  down  with  a  pat  on  the  neck. 
"Pretty  little  girl.    Come  on,  give  them  a  real 


I  want  a  job  in  your  home 
doing  all  the  hard  work.  I 
take  the  drudgery  out  of 
housework. 
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show.  Steady,  mare.  Easy."  His  tone  soothed 
her. 

The  ground  was  slick  under  foot  and  the 
jump  was  in  a  slight  hollow.  Scotty  picked 
firm  ground  where  the  jump  was  highest. 
"Misty"  felt  her  way,  watching  the  fence  as  she 
approached.  The  power  in  her  hind  quarters 
pushed  her  into  the  air.  The  spring  from  her 
powerful  legs  eased  her  upward.  She  sailed 
over  the  solid  timher  without  scraping  the  bark 
only  an  inch  away.  "Good  jumping,  old  girl," 
crooned  Scotty. 

They  pushed  down  towards  the  woods, 
clearing  three  more  fences.  Scotty  then  turned 
her  to  double  back  through  the  other  paddock 
where  a  stone  wall  and  plank  fences  loomed  up 
from  a  hilltop.  It  was  a  difficult  procedure. 
Sweat  oozed  in  riyers  from  her  neck  and  flanks. 
Her  eyes  bulged  farther.  Water  trickled  from 
each  nostril  and  foam  collected  around  her 
mouth. 

"That's  a  girl !  Come  on  now,  just  one 
more  !"  The  downhill  grade  was  easier.  Twelve 
jumps  had  seeped  at  her  energy,  but  she  kept 
a  steady  pace.  Her  forelegs  swung  rhythmi- 
cally, high  and  strong.  The  muscles  in  her  hind 
legs  contracted  in  massive  swells  and  pushed 
her  on.  The  last  jump  was  clearly  outlined  by 
the  wet  grass,  and  the  red  and  white  tfags  hung 
limply  in  the  drizzle. 

She  drove  on  into  the  jump.  Scotty  leaned 
forward  on  her  neck.  Receiving  her  signal 
from  him,  she  took  off.  Scotty  felt  her  falter 
in  mid-air.  She  fought  for  height  and  struggled 
to  keep  her  hind  legs  from  coming  dowai.  He 
sensed  every  ounce  of  her  body  pulling  over 
the  jump.  "Misty"  landed  on  the  far  side  with 
her  forelegs  outstretched.  The  impact  made  her 
fetlocks  touch  the  earth  before  her  back  legs 
swung  in  behind.  Scotty  heard  no  sound  of 
her  hoofs  knocking  the  wood.  "Good  girl,"  he 
soothed. 

Head  extended,  tail  flurried,  she  galloped 
!  the  last  stretch.    Scotty  pulled  up  and  walked 
I  back  to  the  judges.    Her  flanks  heaved  deeply, 
and  drops  of  sweat  accumulated  on  them.  Her 
nostrils  showed  red  and  her  eyes  flared.   By  the 


time  she  reached  the  group  of  other  horses,  her 
breathing  was  still  deep,  but  not  as  heavy.  She 
was  fit  enough  to  take  it.  "Misty"  had  done 
well. 

A  bright  blue  ribbon  on  lier  bridle  blended 
\yith  the  gray  of  "Misty  Morning."  Tears 
stood  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  negro  groom,  mak- 
ing them  more  yellow.  "We  done  it.  Mist' 
Scotty!  done  it!"    Scotty  didn't  answer. 

He  stared  at  the  mare's  head.  It  had  been  a 
long  time  since  winning  a  ribbon  meant  more 
than  the  twenty-five  dollar  bonus  he  would  get. 
"Misty"  proudly  stepped  to  the  stable,  fresh 
enough  for  another  mile  stretch. 

The  broom-sedge  that  was  battered  under 
the  horses'  feet  slowly  raised  itself.  It  swayed 
damply  in  the  stirring  air  and  rocked  with  the 
scrub  pine.  The  red  clay  in  the  field  dulled 
under  the  haze  of  the  skv. 
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SKETCH 

( C"i iiilinncd  frcim   \'n}iv  U>) 

"lli'w  l(Mik,  \i>u  said  \i)U  waiitrd  In  src  my 
crew  clncl.    TluTc  lie  is,  thai  stTi^caiil ." 
"(       iIk'  lilllc         line  ?' 

"\\'|),  lie  iiiav  n.^ly,  hut  he's  ihc  hest  one 
ill  the  s(|ua(h"i 111." 

An  (iHicer  eaiiie  almi^'.  "O.  K.,  'Kenny.' 
We're  checkins.^"  up.    'Ildul  ready  to  leave." 

The  i.;irl  uttered  a  soft  "Oh,"  and  then  hit 
her  tliunil)  'til  it  hurt. 

"Well,"  she  saifl,  "lliis  is  it.  I  can't  believe 
it,  though." 

"Now,  hsten,  ySnooks  —  reiiienilier  what  I 
told  you.    Keep  your  chin  up." 

He  kissed  her  quickly.  She  hid  her  face  on 
his  shoulder  so  he  wouldn't  see  the  slow  tear 
sliding  down  her  face.  The  sharj)  tip  of  his 
wings  cut  into  her  cheek,  but  she  didn't  move. 
It  felt  good  to  have  something  hurt. 

"I  don't  think  I'll  stay,  cause  if  I  do,  I'll 
cry."  ■ 

"O.  K.  I  don't  want  to  remember  you  with 
a  red  nose." 

She  stayed  a  minute  longer,  her  hand  on  his 
arm.  "Hurry  home,  won't  you?"  Then  she 
turned  and  ran  down  the  platform,  a  slender  fig- 
ure in  a  blue  dress. 

The  girl  reached  the  car  and  put  her  face 
in  her  hands  and  sol)bed  quietly.  The  tears 
made  deeper  l)lue  spotches  on  the  front  of  her 
dress. 

A  corpf)ral  stood  leaning  against  the  build- 
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ing,  watching  her.  When  she  turned  around 
to  get  in  the  car,  he  smiled  gently  and  said, 
"Tough,  isn't  it  ?" 

vShe  stared  al  him  fur  a  miiiule.  "Yes,  yes. 
It  is — lough.  " 

When  she  lokcd  liack,  the  train  was  mov- 
ing— down  the  track,  over  the  steel  rails.    vSlie  i 
could  hear  over  the  noi.se  of  the  engine  a  whole 
chorus  of  voices  singing,  "California,  here  we 
come." 
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TIMBERLINE  TALE 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 
found  the  room,  the  door  to  which  was  closed. 

"At  once  we  halted.  From  inside  the  room 
there  came  some  odd  noises.  There  was  a 
slight  dragging,  scraping  sound  that  gritted  on 
the  nerves." 

Here  the  man  paused.  His  huge  hands  were 
trembling,  and  his  face  twitched.  For  a  long- 
time he  said  nothing.  Then,  with  a  heave  of 
his  broad  shoulders,  he  continued : 

"We  opened  the  door — there  was  the  first 
boy,  lying  on  the  floor  —  blood  all  abcuit — 
Strickland  was  kneeling  beside  him,  his  hands 
crimson.  He  looked  up  with  blazing  eyes,  like 
an  animal.  He  had  gone  completely  haywire. 
Some  of  us  overcame  our  horror  and  overpow- 
ered him  as  he  fought  and  snarled.  The  other 
boy  was  beyond  help." 

The  man's  face  had  turned  a  purplish  hue 
as  he  recalled  the  gruesome  details.  His  voice 
was  broken  and  he  cnuld  barely  continue. 

"Strickland's  nerves  had  completely  given 
away.  He  was  committed  to  an  institution,  and 
has  never  recovered,  as  far  as  I  know.  All  of 
us  immediately  left  school.  This  seeming  night 
of  fun  had  turned  into  a  tragedy  for  all  of  us, 
a  nightmare  that  nearly  turned  us  all  into  neu- 
rotic cases.  Some  of  the  other  boys  had  gotten 
such  a  severe  shock  that  they  have  been  useless 
to  the  world  ever  since.  Yes,  everyone  was  af- 
fected in  some  way." 

He  looked  up  suddenly.  "All  except  me," 
he  said  fiercely.  His  eyes  were  glowing  with 
the  reflection  of  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire. 
"I  have  been  able  to  keep  my  sanity,"  he  mut- 
tered. "There  is  nothing  wrong  with  me." 
His  vise-like  hand  gripped  the  arm  of  the  boy. 
"You  don't  think  there  is  anything  wrong  w  ith 
me,  do  you?"  he  asked. 

"Why,  why,  no,  sir,"  stammered  the  boy  in 
fright.  He  was  released.  "That's  fine !"  said 
the  man,  "that's  splendid !"  He  began  to 
chuckle  again.  Then  he  laughed  until  he  nearly 
strangled. 

The  boy  backed  to  the  door.  "Well,  thanks 
for  the  water.    I  guess  I'd  better  be  going." 


With  that,  he  bounded  out  the  door  and  bolted 
toward  the  car.  The  man  sprang  to  his  feet. 
The  motor  coughed,  spluttered,  and  finally 
caught.  Stepping  on  the  gas,  the  boy  headed 
down  the  winding  mountain  road. 

The  moon  had  risen  high  and  bathed  the 
trees  with  a  luminous  outline.  The  boy  turned 
around  and  saw  the  tall  black  figure  standing 
in  front  of  the  cabin.  He  shuddered  involun- 
tarily and  sped  down  the  road. 

Dawn  had  barely  begun  to  arrive  over  the 
blue  ridges  of  the  mountains,  and  the  figure  of 
the  college  boy  in  the  smoking  Ford  was  barely 
discenfible.  Smoke  began  to  gush  forth  from 
the  radiator  in  puffy  white  clouds,  but  the  boy 
in  the  car  kept  going,  without  as  much  as  a  side- 
long glance  at  the  rustic  old  mountain  cabins 
that  he  was  passing. 
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THE  HARD  WAY 

(  I'diiliiiiu  il   Injiii   I'aj^r  211) 
IHiiiul  llial  a  ral  wmiM  M.'rat(l:  when  It  was  wvl . 
Ill'  slill  had  a  scar  mi  liis  left  wrist  frdiii  that 
l.alllc. 

That  ni.i;hl,  he  hiii^hrd  carc'-fix'cly  at  liis 
mother's  warning:  "Drive  slowly  and  carefull}', 
dear."  Mother  knew  so  httle  about  driving, 
v^he  gasped  nervously  every  time  he  went  over 
ihirtv-five  with  her  in  the  car.  lie  laughed 
again  when  Toni's  mother  Ijade  them  good-bye 
with  "Drive  very  carefully,  children." 

Sam  put  up  the  top  of  the  car.  Toni  looked 
beautiful.  He  liked  the  girl  a  lot.  He  would 
reallv  show  her  a  good  time  tonight.  As  Sam 
yanked  the  brake,  the  clouds  separated,  to  let 
the  half  moon  light  the  steps  of  the  white  stucco 
building.  Toni's  dress  rustled  as  she  stepped 
from  the  car. 
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The  dance  was  in  full  swing.    Sam  dipped, 
holding  Toni  close  lo  him.     liis  breath  blew 
luM-  hair  lighl1_\-  as  he  hummed.     Mis  memory  | 
retraced  the  da\ .    I  le  lauglied  w  hen  he  thought  ) 
of  his  mother's  warning.     "Nell,"  he  said  to  [ 
himself,  "I  know  more  about  driving  right  n(jw 
than  Mom  will  ever  know.     vSlie's  so  afraid 
I'll — ."    A  light  ta])  on  his  shoulder  and  "vSorry, 
ol'  chap!"  brought  his  thoughts  to  a  premature 
close. 

It  was  after  two  when  Toni's  yellow  head 
drooped  against  his  shoulder  as  he  turned  into 
the  narrow  road.  Choking  back  a  ])ersistent 
yawn.  vSam  pressed  his  foot  nearer  the  floor- 
Ixjard.  The  brittle  wind  slapped  their  faces 
and  they  loved  it.  A  light  shower  had  chased 
the  summer  night's  heat  away  and  a  fog  clung 
to  the  shadows. 

Toni  shivered  and  snuggled  closer.  "Be 
careful.  Sam."  was  uttered  almost  uncon- 
sciously. He  put  his  arm  around  her.  squeezing 
her  slightly. 

"Thought  your  middle  name  was  'Speedy."  " 
he  grinned,  increasing  his  pressvu'e  on  the  ac- 
celerator. 

"1  guess  I'm  slee])y.  'cause  I'm  not  'scared, 
really,"  she  apologized.    "Let's  go  lots  faster." 

The  speedometer  moved  rapidly — 65 — 70 
—75 ! 

Maybe  it  was  because  of  the  fog,  maybe  the 
sudden  appearance  of  headlights — Sam  never 
knew.  He  remembered  jerking  his  arm  away 
spontaneously  as  Toni's  fingernails  dug  into  it. 
He  heard  her  terrified  shriek  and  found  him- 
self powerless  to  echo  it.  The  road  had  disap-  ; 
]:)eared,  and  before  them  rose  the  ground.  Their 
bodies  lurched  forward  as  the  car  crumpled 
against  a  tree.    Then — darkness. 

The  end  of  his  nose  throbbed.  He  tried  to 
lift  his  left  arm  and  pain  pierced  his  shoulder. 
He  opened  his  eyes  slowly.  White — all  white 
around  him — doctors  and  nurses.  Suddenly 
his  brain  was  stabbed  with  terrifying  memo- 
ries. The  dance,  the  fog,  the  headlights,  the 
tree.     "Toni  !"  he  screamed  hysterically. 

Sam's  new  convertible  ascended  the  hill 
slowly,  stopping  almost  at  the  top.   Leaving  the 
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car,  he  walked  down  the  narrow  path.  His 
thoughts  were  mixed — incomplete  sentences : 
" Speedy "s  my  middle  name" — that  scar  on  his 
wrist  where  the  cat  scratched  him  —  "Drive 
slowly  and  carefully,  dear" — he  would  really 
show  her  a  g'ood  time  tonight — and  his  memory 
raced  on  over  every  moment  and  every  word 
of  tJiat  night.  His  lips  tremhled  slightly  as  he 
repeated  Toni's  unpremeditated  words,  "Be 
careful,  Sam."  He  loved  her,  more  now  than 
ever  before.  Kneeling  down,  his  fast-dampen- 
ing eyes  read :  Antonia  Theresa  Smythe. 


BACKSTAGE 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 

Dir.:  No — tell  them  we  are  not  ready  yet. 
I  'll  let  them  know  !  Oh,  how  do  you  do,  Mi 
\\'ilson !  No,  we  aren't  quite  ready  to  begin 
— we  have  had  a  few  delays,  but  we  will  bring 
the  curtain  up  in  another  five  minutes.  Now, 
don't  you  worry.  (Mr.  Wilson  cant  get  on 
stage,  probably  because  lie  lias  no  one  to 
run  interference  for  liiin,  but  Mr.  Wilson 
just  ■zcill  stick  Iiis  head  in,  ez'en  though  he 
isn't  needed.) 

Mr.  Wilson  :  Well — just  give  me  the  signal 
when  you  are  ready  to  start.  Miss  Willough- 
l)y.  AA'ell,  well,  this  looks  like  it's  going  to 
be  a  real  show  !  (If  you  haven't  spotted  him 
bv  nozc,  Mr.  IVdsoii  is  tlie  Superintendent.) 

Miss  AA'iLLOUGHBY  ( between  gritted  tectli )  : 
We  hope  so,  Mr.  W'ilson.  We  certainly 
hope  so.  .  .  .  Oh,  Bert,  everything  all  set  ? 
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Bert  :  Yes,  ma'am,  I  think  so.  Sounds  like 
there  is  sometliing  wrong  with  the  record  ma- 
chine, but  it  will  work  all  right,  Miss  Wil- 
loughby,  don't  you  worry — in  a  pinch,  Will 
can  always  make  that  sound  through  the 
mike ;  we  tried  it  last  night  and  it  sounded 
swell,  like  the  real  McCoy,  that  stuff  he  does 
through  his  nose — you  know. 

Director  :  Yes,  I  know  .  .  . 
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Joi',  (iii/diii}:  \\ti\,  ( "■craldiiR',  what  arc  you 
(l(iin<4  iii'.ki',? 

So.M  l■:l:(l|t^  IvLsi;  Wild  Isn't  l'>lls^  (j^cckiiKj 
ill  froiil  (>l  llic  nirUiiii  (U/aiii  )  :  (lolh',  llic 
liouse  is  full,  absolutely  full  ;  there  isn't  a 
seat  left. 

(There  is  a  ijeiiertil  I'lislt  lo  sec  zvliat  goes 
on  ill  front  the  citrlain.  You  see,  zve  told  you 
this  alivays  happens!) 

Director:  For  goodness'  sake!  get  away  from 
that  curtain!  How  many  times  have  I  told 
you  that!  Jt  looks  tcrrililc  !  {General  clear- 
ance, ■'a'hile  the  Director  steps  up  for  a  good 
look. )   That  is  a  nice  house.  .  .  .  All  right, 


(■vcr)h(  1(1  V,  Ict'.s  check  your  make-U]) — and 
lights — sound  effects,  and,  stage  crew,  get 
read)  !  I 'roni])ter,  are  \'mu  in  \'our  place? 
{ Iri'cryluiil  y  lined  up  \or  luake-up  cheek.) 
Now,  everyjjody  in  their  ])laces !  Clear  the 
stage — everybody  who  isn't  on.  Curtain  go- 
ing up  in  just  a  minute.  .  .  .  Now,  nUIl''/r, 
PLEASE,  EVERYBODY!  Now,  do  your 
Bii;s'i\,  everybody  !  All  of  you  remember  to 
speak  loud  enough,  and  please  don't  go  too 
fast  in  this  first  act!  Everybody  ready? 
( Director  places  e^c'crybody  on  stage  and  then 
rushes  off.  .  .  .  Absolute  quiet  .  .  .  Tiiiic  for 
the  CURTAIN !  But  it's  already  up,  isn't 
it?) 
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With  eagerness  and  some  trepidation,  we,  the  new  Concept  staff, 
begin  our  experiments  with  your  magazine.  We  know  that  Virginia 
has  courageously  championed  literary  standards  in  The  Concept.  It 
is  our  desire  to  emulate  her  policy. 

We  will  remember:  that  as  editor,  Virginia  not  only  received  our 
completed  manuscripts  with  intelligent  criticism,  but  that  she  many 
times  listened  and  encouraged  as  we  read  to  her  mere  embryos;  that  she 
explained  as  she  worked,  in  order  that  we  would  not  have  to  begin,  but 
merely  continue. 

Obviously  your  Concept  is  the  victim  of  a  physical  and  less  ob- 
viously of  a  material  experiment.  Whether  these  changes  are  improve- 
ments is  for  you,  as  readers,  to  decide.  The  Concept,  as  has  been 
editorialized  to  you  each  spring  for  some  fifty  years,  is  yours.  It 
is  what  you  think  and  what  you  write.  If  you  have  better  suggestions 
for  the  handling  of  your  writings,  inform  us.  Otherwise  we  shall  as- 
sume that  you  are  pleased  and  continue  accordingly. 

As  our  Cuest  Writer  for  this  issue,  Dean  Ernst  Bacon  contributes 
a  short  and  pertinent  essay,  "An  Academic  Stepchild,"  upon  the  re- 
ception and  appropriate  function  of  the  arts,  especially  music,  in  the 
academic  curriculum  of  today's  schools. 

Cuest  Writers — our  faculty,  our  alumnae  authors  and  local  artists — 
will  be  among  the  contributors  in  next  season's  issues. 

In  order  to  inspire  and  impartially  judge  our  own  writing,  we  are 
planning  to  secure  a  widely-known  author  to  evaluate  the  material  in 
each  issue  of  The  Concept.  His  comments  will  be  published  in  the 
succeeding  issue.   He  will  also  select  the  prize  pieces  for  the  year. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  during  their  spring  confusion,  "Wild 
Thyme,"  sole  honorary  society  of  Converse,  elected  the  following  mem- 
bers: Julia  Adams,  Sylvia  Bodenhorn,  Carlisle  Floyd,  Margaret  Hanna, 
and  Julia  Johnston. 
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WILD  THYME 


LAURELS 

CARLISLE  FLOYD 


For  her  one-act  play,  "Not  Particular,"  Wild  Thyme  bestows  its 
laurels  upon  Betty  Allen  for  this  issue  of  The  Concept.  It  is  a 
play  that  shows  keen  observation,  sympathetic  observation  on  the  part 
of  the  author.  Pleasingly  there  is  no  acidity  in  this ;  she  writes  not 
to  ridicule,  but  to  evoke  pity,  honorable  pity.  The  character  of 
Frances  is  the  most  vividly  drawn,  and  the  dialogue  between  the 
sailor,  Joe,  and  her  is  excellently  done,  particularly  the  parenthetical 
expressions  which  are  indicated.  Her  description  of  Marge  at  the 
first  deserves  mention.  It  is  closely  drawn,  particularly  the  line, 
"She  wears  a  shiny  cheap  locket  about  her  neck."  Nothing  else  need 
have  been  said.  This  faculty  of  the  author's  for  "thumb-nail"  de- 
scriptions which  immediately  call  up  pictures  which  are  vivid  to  the 
reader  is  her  surest  point,  though  she  could  use  it  to  greater  ad- 
vantage in  giving  us  the  sailor  and  the  soldiers. 

The  end  is  by  far  the  strongest  part  of  the  play.  It  jars  the  rather 
steady  level  of  presentation  by  a  brief  flair  for  the  dramatic  which 
does  much  for  the  general  effect.  It  is  here  that  the  author  really 
"comes  home,"  and  the  return  to  a  level  where  the  author  writes  so 
easily  makes  the  play  emerge  as  one  of  undisputed  sincerity  on  her 
part. 


NOT  PARTICULAR 


BETTY  ALLEN 


nl  The;  Scene:   Restaurant  of  a 

lil       train  station  in  a  large  southern 
ff/]        town  on  an  August  night,  about 
§A         9:30  P.  M. 

jy J  Center  stage  a  three-sided  coun- 

jf/l  ter,  covered  with  a  grey  marble  top. 

wJ  There  are  stools  around  the  three 

W  sides,   and  left   stage   are  three 

small  marble-topped  tables.  Along  the  walls 
behind  the  tables  are  racks  holding  every  kind 
of  magazine  and  book.  Right  stage,  an  en- 
trance onto  the  station  platform.  Beside  the 
door  is  a  pay  telephone.  Back  of  the  counter 
up  stage  is  a  door  to  the  kitchen  of  the  restau- 
rant. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  eating  place 
is  old  and  dingy.  The  station  had  been  built 
before  the  town  had  grown  to  a  large  city,  and 
it  had  outgrown  its  station. 

The  counters  are  cluttered  with  many 
things.  There  are  several  glass  cases  holding 
slices  of  mouldy-looking  cake  and  pie.  Beside 
the  cash  register  is  a  card  holding  colored  combs 
and  a  counter  advertisement  about  aspirin. 

At  Rise:  A  girl  stands  behind  the  counter. 
She  wears  a  nondescript  cotton  dress  or  uni- 
form, over  which  she  has  put  on  a  cheap  yellow 
sweater.  She  leans  over  the  counter,  talking  to 
a  sailor,  who  sits  on  the  end  stool  up  stage.  She 
has  brown  hair,  and  wears  it  in  numerous  curls 
over  her  forehead.  She  wears  a  shiny,  cheap 
locket  about  her  neck.  She  is  not  pretty,  but 
is  attractive  in  an  ordinary  way.  Her  skin  is 
colorless  and  is  accentuated  by  the  dark  lip- 
stick she  wears. 

She  leans  over  the  counter  to  a  sailor.  He 


says  something  low,  and  they  both  laugh.  He 
has  handsome  features,  and  dark  liair  and  eyes. 

Marge  :  I  looked  for  you  to  come  around  last 
night,  Joe ;  in  fact,  I  waited  on  you  til  eleven- 
thirty. 

JoE:  You  did?  {half  grinning).  Well,  that's 
too  bad. 

Marge  :  You  said  you  were  coming  by,  you 

know,  so — 
Joe:  Did  I? 

Marge  :  You  know  you  did !  You  mean  you 
just  plain  forgot?  Where'd  you  go,  anyway? 

Joe  :  Now,  listen.  Marge.  You  know  I  don't 
like  women  who're  always  fussing  about 
something. 

Marge  :  Well,  I  guess  a  girl's  got  a  right  to 

know  why  she  got  stood  up  without  being 

called  fussing! 
Joe  {soothingly)  :  Now,  baby.    You  know  I 

wouldn't  stand  you  up  for  anything. 
Marge  {pouting,  but  pleased)  :  Well,  I  don't 

know.   You  wouldn't,  would  you? 
Joe:  No,  honey.    Say,  you've  done  something 

to  your  hair,  haven't  you?  Got  it  all  curled 

or  something. 
Marge  {smiling  and  turning  her  head)  :  Yeah. 

I  got  myself  a  permanent.    D'ya  really  like 

it? 

JoE:  Sure,  I  like  it.    It  makes  you  look  like 

some  movie  star. 
Marge:   Really,  Joe?  Which  one? 
Joe  {howling)  :  Rin-Tin-Tin. 
Marge  {hurt  and  almost  tearful)  :   Joe — oh, 

you're  the — 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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AN  ACADEMIC  STEPCHILD 


ERNST  BACON 


"The  study  of  piano  is  beneficial  largely 
because  it  makes  for  proficiency  in  typing," 
said  a  western  university  president.  "Isn't 
your  main  job  that  of  teaching  students  to  wig- 
gle their  fingers?"  was  put  to  a  musician  by 
another  educator.  And  the  Association  of 
American  University  Women  continues  to  seal 
its  membership  hermetically  against  collegiate 
graduates  in  music,  quite  possibly  on  the 
ground  that  the  study  of  a  Bach  Fugue  or  an 
Aria  of  Handel  doesn't  exercise  the  mind  to 
any  such  extent  as  to  scan  a  verse  of  Brown- 
ing or  to  eavesdrop  on  the  amours  of  a  parcel 
of  amoebae.  "Surely,"  said  Bach,  showing 
the  antiquity  of  this  lofty  point  of  view,  "play- 
ing the  clavichord  is  an  easy  enough  thing.  The 
problem  is  simply  to  play  the  right  note  at  the 
right  moment  with  the  right  impact."  It  is  a 
charming  reply ;  no  less  so  even  though  its  au- 
thenticity has  been  questioned. 

There  is  no  need  today,  however,  to  defend 
music  in  academic  realms.  The  major  issues 
were  settled  a  generation  ago  with  Northwest- 
ern and  Yale  Universities  and  Oberlin  College 
leading  the  demonstration.  Not  the  least  aca- 
demic champion  of  the  art  was  Dr.  Pell,  of 
Converse  College,  who  gained  the  Southern 
Association's  accreditment  of  music  after  a 
long  siege  of  persuasion.  Even  those  citadels  of 
higher  learning  like  Harvard,  University  of 
Chicago  and  Princeton  are  admitting  the  art 
now,  with  reluctance,  to  be  sure,  and  many 
cautious  provisions  guarding  against  vulgar  in- 
trusions of  noisy  sounds  and  manual  gymnas- 
tics into  this  newest  initiate  to  the  realms  of 
pure  reason.  That  music  will  have  to  content 
itself  for  the  time  being,  in  these  more  austere 


incubators  of  higher  thought,  with  a  position 
very  much  like  that  of  science  in  the  pre- 
Baconian  days,  when  pure  deduction  suffered 
no  indignities  at  the  hands  of  plebian  experi- 
menters, there  is  little  doubt.  I  have  a  feeling 
music  will  not  decline  as  a  result. 

For  what  does  it  mean  to  be  favored,  as 
have  some  of  the  other  arts  in  these  circles? 
It  means  that  scholarship  and  theory  are  placed 
before  practice  and  creativeness.  It  means  that 
whatever  is  poetry  must  be  translated  into 
prose.  It  is  naively  assumed  here  that  such  a 
translation  is  possible;  for  the  proseur  can  by 
very  nature  not  understand  that  poetry  dwells 
in  the  spirit  of  words  and  is  not  to  be  trapped 
by  definitions.  He  cages  the  bird  in  order  to 
study  its  flight.  The  very  wording  of  cata- 
logue announcements,  of  courses  dealing  with 
poets  such  as  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Burns,  Em- 
ily Dickinson  or  Poe  should  alarm  sensitive 
minds.  "A  critical  analysis" ; — "Tracing  the 
development  of  style"; — "Special  emphasis  on 
the  historical  development  of  .  .  ." ;  etc.,  etc. 
True,  these  formidable  contracts  are  not  al- 
ways carried  through  to  the  ultimate  death. 
University  teachers  are  not  invariably  persons 
devoid  of  heart  and  spirit.  Not  all  have  been 
inundated  by  the  rampages  of  the  present 
galloping  statistical  torrent,  or  smothered  in 
the  recent  tidal  wave  of  psycho-analysis.  But 
woe  to  any  catalogist  who  might  presume  to 
state  frankly  what  might  be  done  in  a  semes- 
ter's classroom  course !  His  realism  would  be 
denounced  as  the  wildest  folly.  Let  him  state, 
"The  student,  it  is  hoped,  will  gain  a  liking  for 
Shakespeare  by  reading  a  few  plays,  even 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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flloneness  Comes 


Night  .  .  . 
Aloneness  comes 
To  those  who  watch 
Lights  turn  on 
in  houses. 
Windows 
Shine  bright 
From  inside. 


What  have  you  in  your  houses? 
Unseen  in  the  night 
Locked  behind  doors? 
Comfort  ? 

Then  you  are  but  half  ahve 
And  both  your  hands  are  empty. 
Peace  ? 

You  cannot  grasp  it  long, 
Quietness  will  not  stay. 
Beauty  ? 

Perhaps — but  seen  through  eyes 
That  find  it  everywhere. 
Joy? 

Drink  deep — sorrow  stands 
Knocking — even  now. 
Love? 

For  a  few — who  know  to  give 
and  in  giving,  take. 
Ecstacy  ? 

Too  many  will  never  know  it. 
The  rest  live  smugly,  unaware. 


Night  .... 
Aloneness  comes 
To  those  who  watch 
Lights  turn  on 
in  houses. 
Then — 
Only  then, 
Aloneness. 

When  lights  turn  on 
in  houses. 


— Doris  Morehead. 
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RIVER  FOXES 


JULIA  ADAMS 


The  crickets  chirped  and  buzzed, 
even  through  the  chilHng  nights 
that  indicated  the  coming  of  win- 
ter. They  thrilled  the  calm  air 
with  their  hums.  The  big  swamp 
frogs  grumbled  opinions  of  the 
weather,  while  mosquitoes  clouded 
in  swarms.  All  kinds  of  grumpy  noises  arose 
from  the  swamp  woods.  The  animals  discon- 
tentedly protested  against  the  departure  of 
summer. 

"Let's  go  hunting,  Clay.  I  think  it's  time 
now."  With  pleading  eyes  I  watched  the  mas- 
sive figure.  He  bent  easily  at  his  work.  His 
skin  had  burned  so  deeply  that  it  had  lost  all 
trace  of  whitness.  The  rust  color  in  his  face 
made  his  eyes  snap  brightly  and  his  teeth  gleam. 
He  glanced  up  from  his  work  long  enough  to 
change  the  course  of  the  sweat  that  trickled 
down  his  nose  and  chin. 

"You  can  go  hunting  any  time  you  want  to. 
All  you  gotta  do  is  saddle  up  your  filly  and 
ride  out  with  the  hounds.  Somebody  around 
here  will  be  going  out  every  morning,  now 
that  cubbing  season  is  opened." 

"I  watched  him  intently.  I  gulped  my 
breath  in  gluttonous  swallows.  It  came  quick 
and  frightened  me.  A  quiver  ran  all  through 
my  body  until  I  was  flushed  with  expectation. 
"Not  that  kind  of  hunting.  Clay.  Not  on 
horses.  I  mean  let's  go  down  around  the 
river  bottom  where  the  little  foxes  come  down 
with  the  big  ones,  and  they  look  around  and 
quiver.  I  mean  let's  go  down  there  with  a 
couple  of  hounds  and  jump  one.  The  moon 
will  be  out  full  by  tomorrow."  I  could  almost 
see  them  creeping  around  through  the  swamp 
grass. 


"The  foxes  will  be  restless  for  the  moon 
right  now,"  I  reckon.  His  voice  rang  with 
the  same  eager  desire  that  burned  in  my  eyes. 
I  knew  he  meant  we  would  go.  I  was  almost 
sure  I  could  see  them  right  then.  They  were 
creeping  around,  restless  and  hungry.  The 
moon  gave  them  plenty  of  light,  and,  with 
moonbeams  in  their  yellow  eyes,  they  can  see 
right  through  the  brush.  They'd  know  we 
would  be  there. 

"Clay,"  I  began,  "I  better  hadn't  be  feed- 
ing Racket  and  Able  this  evening,  so  they'll  be 
hot  for  the  taste  of  fresh  blood.  When  they're 
hungry  for  real  food,  they're  sure  to  kill." 

He  nodded  in  agreement.  We  were  going 
for  sure ;  he  never  needed  urging.  The  foxes 
would  still  be  fat  and  lazy  from  the  summer, 
with  little  whelps  slowly  tagging  along.  They 
wouldn't  be  hard  to  hunt.  As  soon  as  the 
night  mist  began  to  pocket  in  the  river  bottoms, 
I  knew  we  would  set  out  through  the  north 
meadow  toward  the  swamps. 

When  the  grayness  of  the  night  had  shaded 
darker.  Clay  and  I  set  out  for  the  river  bottoms. 
I  had  Able  on  a  chain,  but  Racket  ran  along 
beside  Clay.  Able  whined  and  yelped  in  under- 
tones. He  never  did  have  good  manners.  Clay 
always  called  him  a  "hunting  fool !"  He  could 
outrun  any  other  foxhound  in  the  county,  and 
his  cry  rang  clear  and  distinct  through  the 
woods.  When  we  got  nearer  the  river,  the 
trees  began  to  thin  into  just  a  few  big  river 
birches. 

Clay  quieted  the  hounds.  His  form  was 
huge  and  grotesque,  like  a  bear  or  a  thickened 
river  birch.  The  mud  sucked  over  his  heavy 
feet.    He  called  to  the  hounds  and  slushed  up 

(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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"Maintaining  the  Balance" 


BETSY 

Granted  opportunity  and  space 
enough  to  fully  write  my  mind,  I 
find  it  extremely  difficult  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  present  graduating  class 
to  know  where  to  begin,  and  yet, 
once  begun,  to  know  where  to  end. 
Such  a  lot  of  things  one  discovers 


during  four  years  of  college,  especially  four 
years  of  "Wartime"  college. 

First,  there's  "book-learning,"  then,  along 
with  that,  "self-learning,"  "people-learning," 
and  finally,  "God-learning."  Yet,  in  all  these 
varied  "learnings,"  there  exists  an  element  of 
sameness,  a  certain  need,  a  certain  desire  for 
balance.  Philosophers  speak  of  it  in  terms  of 
"The  Golden  Mean" ;  we  speak  of  it  simply  as 
"the  practice  of  moderation." 

This  "practice"  comes  in  all  phases  of  all 
things — "Variety  is  the  spice  of  life,"  "There's 
a  limit  to  everything,"  "Too  much  of  a  good 
thing,"  "Too  many  cooks,"  etc. — but  to  me  one 
of  its  most  outstanding  phases  lies  in  regards  to 
joy  and  sorrow. 

Just  as  too  much  "book-learning,"  with  no 
regard  for  personal  experience,  or  too  much 
personal  experience  with  no  regard  for  "book- 
learning"  can  be  unhealthy,  even  so  is  it  with 
joy  and  sorrow.  How  often  are  we  exalted  by 
a  mere  nothing;  how  often  debased  by  a  less 
than  nothing !  Yet  how  exalted  are  some  peo- 
ple in  the  face  of  a  great  tragedy,  and  yet,  how 
magnanimous  some,  in  the  face  of  a  great 
triumph. 

The  scale  of  chance  alternately  rises  and 
falls,  builds  and  destroys,  rebuilds  and  de- 
stroys again,  yet  it  is  in  our  power  by  the  light 
of  our  reason  to  maintain  a  balance — or  at 


BRUNK 

least — a  balance  for  ourselves.  (Good  or  bad 
circumstances  oft-times  arise  apparently  with- 
out our  assistance.  What  happens?  Do  we, 
like  thermometers,  shoot  to  the  top  or  bottom 
of  our  extremes,  or,  do  we  like  to  study  out  pre- 
scriptions to  bring  the  fever  down  ?) 

We  are  engaged  in  a  great  war,  testing  not 
alone  whether  this  nation  or  that  can  long  en- 
dure, not  alone  whether  this  Nazism  or  this 
Democracy  will  win  out,  but  whether  these 
people — these  Germans — or,  these  other  people 
— these  Americans — you  and  I — can  survive 
the  pangs  of  Victory  after  the  war  is  won! 

This  is  a  great  calamity  that  has  come  to 
all  of  us — perhaps  to  you  there  have  even 
come  personal  losses — but  what  are  you  going 
to  do?  Lock  "Sorrow"  within  your  heart  and 
nurture  it  as  one  would  a  rare  flower — or  can 
you  open  wide  your  heart  and  the  light  of  good 
humor  and  happiness  reflect  an  understanding 
deeper  than  you  ever  before  thought  possible? 

There  will  be  a  victory,  and  for  us !  I  feel 
sure  of  that,  or  I  could  not  write.  But  what 
will  we  do  with  it  ?  Will  we  be  overwhelmed — 
or  will  we  remember  the  past  and  be  wise ;  look 
to  the  future  and  be  modest ;  smile  thought- 
fully as  we  take  hold  of  the  work  that  has  to 
be  done? 

Our  time  has  not  yet  come,  we  of  the  pres- 
ent generation,  sorrow  and  happiness  will  be 
ours  in  flooding  degrees — but  we  must  not  let 
the  power  of  excess  or  defeat,  the  power  of 
passion,  destroy  the  bulwark  of  our  reason! 
We  must  keep  the  boat  of  Americanism  on 
"even-keel" — to  do  this  we  must  maintain  the 
balance ! 
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Memos  of  a  Campus  Newshawk 

JIMMY  CRAINE 


Nights  of  sleeplessness  and  nights  of  break- 
neck speed  .  .  .  long  hours  of  high-pitched 
excitement  but  moments  of  grinding  monot- 
ony .  .  .  weeks  flooded  with  stacks  of  rich 
material  and  deadline  evenings  with  nothing  to 
write  about  .  .  .  apparent  successes  and  then 
looming  failures. 

Yes,  I  recall  divers  experiences  from  four 
years  behind  a  collegiate  newsdesk.  I  think 
of  the  assignments  handed  me  at  Monday  after- 
noon staff  meetings.  How  I  loved  getting  the 
job  of  interviewing  some  visiting  celebrity — 
"Sir,  I  represent  the  campus  paper,  and  I'd  just 
like  to  ask  what  you  think  about — ,"  and  the 
accompanying  pang  of  sickness  in  the  deepest 
pit  of  the  stomach  and  the  loud  thump,  thump- 
ing in  the  region  of  the  heart.  Frightened  as 
heck,  but  wouldn't  have  missed  it  for  the 
world !  "So,  you  write  for  the  student  publi- 
cation. Well,  let's  see  what  we  can  do  about — ," 
and  his  accompanying  grin,  half-smirk,  half- 
smile,  and  altogether  condescending.  The  shak- 
ing of  paws  and  his  look  which  bellowed, 
"Young  squirt,  you've  got  a  lot  to  learn,  but  I 
reckon  I  can  spare  a  few  minutes."  A  few  pre- 
conceived questions  and  a  few  short  answers. 
Another  clasping  of  the  hands  and  the  curtain 
was  down.  But  I  still  feel  the  surge  of  exalta- 
tion because  I  had  talked  to  a  "great"  being. 

I  recall  other  assignments  to  secure  neces- 
sary facts  from  the  faculty.  How  I  fussed  and 
boiled !  Said  they  were  too  dumb  to  tell  you 
anything  and  they  never  did  anything  but 
waste  your  precious  newspaper  time  shooting 
low-grade  bull  and  spouting  antiquated  jokes. 
And,  realizing  all  the  time  that  they  were  real 
giants  in  our  midst  and  possessed  interesting 


lore  sufficient  for  a  hundred  prize-winning  fea- 
tures. The  assignments  and  the  results,  some- 
times good,  sometimes  mediocre,  and  too  often 
puny,  live  now  only  in  memories. 

I  recall  those  staflf  sessions  and  the  fellas 
who  attended  them.  The  editor  (that  big- 
shot  senior)  sprawled  out  in  the  den's  sole 
swivel  chair  and  trying  his  derndest  to  act 
more  mature  and  capable  than  his  underclass- 
men associates.  Other  guys  stretched  pell- 
mell  on  copy  tables  and  the  damp  cement  floor, 
Loud  sports  jackets,  cowboy  shirts,  rainbow 
ties,  vari-colored  socks,  brogues,  and  dirty 
saddle  oxfords.  Little  journaUsm  but  much 
knowledge  about  dames,  leg  shows,  and  who's 
gonna  win  this  dadgum  war.  Today's  dudes 
but  tomorrow's  builders  of  a  new  world !  "Hey, 
ed,  let  me  get  the  dope  on  the  new  ROTC  ap- 
pointments." "I've  got  a  sure-fire  hunch  for 
a  helluva  feature  on  the  portraits  in  the  main 
chapel."  "I  can't  write,  but  I'll  try  anything 
you  give  me.  Just  give  me  a  chance!"  "Me? 
Anything  but  those  S.  C.  A.  vespers.  I'm  afraid 
to  write  about  those  Carlisle  Hall  ministerial 
students."  And  later,  I'd  have  to  go  out  and 
dig  up  most  of  the  stuff  because  the  reporters 
"were  sorry,  but  unforeseen  meetings."  But 
I  won't  forget  one  of  the  gang!  They  were 
all  fine  gentlemen  because  they  were  Wotford 
men  and  school  spirit  does  funny  things  to  a 
person. 

And  I  recall  the  gossip  columns  —  Sam 
Scandal  says,  The  Passing  Show,  Low-downs 
from  the  High-ups,  and  Presenting  the  Stink- 
weed  of  the  Week.  The  lowbrow  Walter  Win- 
chells !  How  we  hated  them,  but  we  knew  that 
every  jam-up  college  newspaper  should  have 
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one  and  that  they  were  the  first  thing  every- 
body read — and  the  only  thing  that  many  read. 
Ghost-writers  working  on  the  premise  that  ev- 
erybody has  a  personal  life  and  the  paper's  job 
is  to  excavate  a  little  dirt  about  everybody.  I 
remember  the  lads  who  employed  Sam  Scan- 
dal as  a  medium  of  casting  reflection  on  the 
boys  they  didn't  like.  And  we  knew  that  in 
such  cases  the  readers  always  guessed  who  the 
man  behind  the  pencil  was  and  he  was  never 
admired  as  much  after  pulling  such  a  deed. 
The  reactions  to  Sam's  unearthings  were  al- 
ways stormy  and  red-hot.  "You  sonofagun,  my 
gal'U  never  speak  to  me  again."  "I  usta  send 
the  old  man  one  of  these  papers  every  week, 
but  don't  you  mail  him  this  one.  It'd  ruin  me." 
Yeah,  all  violent  in  criticism,  but  painted  in 
different  tones.  There  were  those  who  blew 
up  because  we  were  forever  writing  about  the 
same  fellows  and  never  printing  a  line  about 
them.  And  there  were  those  who  threatened 
our  necks  because  we  merely  printed  the  truth 
about  'em.  All  wanted  to  see  their  "John 
Henry"  in  print  and  chuckled  with  delight  over 
the  other  guy's  romantic  predicament. 

I  recall  the  final  redacting  and  wrapping  up 
the  baby  for  mailing  to  the  printer.  Those 
Thursday  night  jaunts  to  meet  the  1 :20  A.  M. 
special.  We  amateur  journalists  saw  plenty 
and  settled  all  the  globe's  problems  in  those 
wee  hours  of  morning.  Hot  in  September  and 
cold  as  the  dickens  in  January!  How  we 
tipped  the  porter  and  prayed  that  the  train 
wouldn't  wreck !  Then,  a  piping  hot  cup  of 
coffee  to  drench  our  parched  throats  and  a  last 
weed  to  bring  our  dulled  brains  back  to  nor- 
malcy. 

I  recall  reading  proof  in  a  nearby  town  and 
the  thrill  of  seeing  my  own  mental  creations 
in  genuine  printed  form.  We  thought  we  were 
really  come  of  age  when  we  walked  among  that 
weekly  publication's  presses.  The  proof-errors  ! 
How  the  omission  of  a  tiny  letter  could  re- 
verse the  meaning  of  the  whole  paragraph.  The 
joy  of  observing  the  men  as  they  set  up  our 
paper!  Then,  the  awful  thud  of  pain  when 
there  wasn't  enough  copy  to  fill  up  all  the 


pages.  How  we  rushed  around  concocting  one, 
two,  and  five-inch  paragraphs  to  fill  in  the  gaps 
on  pages  two  and  four.  How  we  resorted  to 
syndicated  crap  to  furnish  the  missing  link  and 
slapping  a  glamorous  likeness  of  Mimi,  Mimi 
smack  in  the  middle  of  the  Sports  page.  The 
decency  of  the  men  who  worked  in  the  shop ! 
They  knew  the  stuff  was  often  poor,  but  they 
always  mumbled  that  it  had  the  definite  smell 
of  professional  stories.  They  were  our  guar- 
dian angels  and  we  were  their  "college  kids." 

I  recall  lying  awake  all  night  in  that  hick- 
town  bus  station  waiting  for  a  Greyhound  back 
to  the  'burg.  Every  joint  on  the  street  closed 
and  nobody  in  sight  but  the  negro  ticket-seller. 
Bus  due  at  3:30  A.  M.  and  didn't  put  in  an 
appearance  until  5  :00  A.  M.  My  partner  and 
I  flipped  coins  to  see  who  would  eat  breakfast 
and  who  would  go  without.  And  I  sat  on  dirty 
street  corners  and  watched  street  cleaners 
sweep  the  streets  while  I  cuddled  some  fine 
hundred  copies  of  our  de  luxe  Homecoming 
edition  and  wished  for  sleep. 

I  recall  the  editorials.  We  were  young 
and  we  thought  we  ought  to  usher  in  a  revolu- 
tion. We  wrote  harshly  about  old  traditions 
and  customs  and  asked  why  in  the  h —  didn't 
the  stupid  trustees  do  something  new.  And, 
all  the  time,  we  were  mostly  kidding,  because 
we  realized  that  the  time-honored  traditions  had 
made  the  old  school  what  it  was,  and  we  liked 
it  the  way  it  was.  But,  youth  has  to  gripe  or 
it  would  perish !  We  attacked  big  world  is- 
sues and  said  the  senators  were  lazy  and  a 
nasty  bunch  of  politicians.  We  wanted  to  see 
the  whole  darn  mess  cleared  up  and  we  had 
all  the  inside  data  on  education,  labor  and  peace 
and  we  never  hesitated  to  spread  our  propa- 
ganda. Editorials  are  a  newspaperman's  "bread 
and  meat"  and  we  liked  ours  hot  and  steaming. 

Yep,  I  recall  the  pleasures  and  headaches 
of  working  behind  a  collegiate  newsdesk.  The 
times  the  dean  called  me  in  for  a  little  friendly 
chat  and  told  me  straight  that  some  stories 
simply  were  not  to  be  printed.  Last  minute 
phone  calls  with  nobody  home  and  large-scale 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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ON  A  FAIRWAY 


HERNDON  VAUGHAN 


Just  to  begin  my  story  in  the  traditional 
way,  once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  httle  golf- 
ball.  He  was  a  little  boy  golfball,  who  was 
called  William  by  his  father;  Will,  by  his 
mother;  Willie,  by  his  sister;  and  Bill,  by  all 
his  little  friends. 

One  day  as  Bill,  as  we  shall  call  him,  was 
reclining  languidly  in  his  nice  cellophane  wrap- 
per with  his  sister  and  a  friend,  he  noticed  a 
girl  staring  down  at  him  from  out  of  the  at- 
mosphere. She  took  him  off  with  her,  and  the 
first  thing  he  knew,  after  being  let  out  of  the 
dark  obscurity  of  her  golf  bag,  was  the  pecul- 
iar sensation  of  being  dropped. 

Bill  looked  around  and  saw  a  tall  blade  of 
green,  which  protruded  from  some  black-look- 
ing substance.  Where  was  he?  Could  this  be 
grass  ? 

Next  he  felt  himself  raised  upon  a  sort  of 
pedestal,  yellow  in  color,  which  he,  having 
been  to  golfball  school,  recognized  as  a  tee. 

Then  he  felt  a  breeze  and  caught  a  glimpse 
of  brown  and  green  flying  through  the  air. 
(From  his  schooling,  he  knew  this  was  a  divot, 
better  known  as  turf  dug  up.)  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  flash  of  silver. 


Bill  shivered  in  his  white  jacket,  trimmed 
with  red  fingernail  polish.  Oops !  He  had 
fallen  oflf  the  tee. 

Something  reached  and  set  him  back  up  on 
his  pedestal.  It  was  nice  up  there,  but  how 
long  would  he  be  there? 

B'aam !  Bill  felt  a  horrible  pain  on  the 
right  side  of  his  face.  Where  was  he?  He 
was  flying!  The  breeze  cooled  his  burning 
cheek.  He  felt  like  he  imagined  those  birds 
his  mother  was  always  talking  about  must  feel. 
Then  his  flight  ended. 

Bill  dropped  on  a  big  green  place,  bouncing 
and  rolling  along  until  he  stopped  beside  a 
gypsy  camp  of  grasshoppers. 

The  latter  were  fiddling  and  dancing 
around,  but  on  the  arrival  of  our  friend,  all 
music  and  jitterbugging  stopped.  The  biggest 
grasshopper  hopped  over  to  where  Bill  was 
resting,  and  after  introducing  himself,  in- 
quired of  our  little  hero  what  on  earth  he  was 
doing  there  anyway. 

Bill  replied  politely  that  he  was  just  rest- 
ing. The  big  grasshopper,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  named  Gypsy  John,  said  that  if  Bill  would 
(Continued  on  Page  33) 
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REACTIONS 

SYLVIA  BODENHORN 


ifl  He  looked  at   me   fixedly.  I 

ih]        glanced  at  his  torn   clothes,  the 
broom  in  his  hand.    He  was  old, 
lurj         too  old  to  be  out  sweeping  the 
luj  streets  on  this  cold  morning.  My 

ll/J  pennies  dropped  lightly  on  to  the 

If  news-stand.    Other  coins  lay  on 

the  papers ;  none  ever  touched  the  money. 
Trust  a  man  and  he  will  be  trustworthy. 

Still  conscious  of  the  gaze  of  the  old  man, 
I  turned  upon  him  once  more.  Why  do  you 
stare  so — leaning  on  your  dirty  broom — dirty 
broom  for  a  dirty  street,  shabby,  dirty  man? 
My  eyes  did  not  express  my  thoughts ;  the  old 
man  smiled.  Wrinkles  creased  his  long,  brown 
face. 

The  storekeeper  came  out,  swept  the  change 
from  the  stand  into  the  pocket  of  his  coarse 
brown  apron. 

"Wha'sa  matter,  Charlie?  Get  along  with  it 
now." 

I  heard  the  broom  scraping  the  sidewalk 
rhythmically  on  the  cement  as  I  walked  on. 

The  next  day  he  spoke  to  me. 

"Mornin',  Miss,"  he  offered  happily.  The 
simplicity  of  his  manner,  something  childlike 
about  his  attitude,  made  me  be  gracious. 

Inside  the  store,  I  asked  about  Charlie. 
They  Hked,  felt  sorry  for  him,  kept  him  with 
something  to  do. 

"He's  harmless,"  they  explained ;  "not  much 
brain,  but  all  right,  really;  we  keep  him  busy 
when  we  can." 

Charlie's  smile  greeted  me  again  as  I  left. 
They  feel  sorry  for  you,  old  man ;  they  give 
you  work,  they  take  care  of  you  because  you 
can't  take  care  of  yourself.  I  jerked  a  paper 
from  the  stand.  Charlie's  continuous  smile  set 
me  on  edge.   I  started  quickly  down  the  street. 

"You  dropped  something.  Miss." 


The  candor,  genuine  friendliness  in  his  eyes 
was  unmistakable.  The  clumsiness  of  his 
movements  made  me  want  to  laugh.  I  took 
the  package — thanked  him  stiffly.  Beggar,  beg- 
gar, my  brain  shouted.  He  hobbled  back  to  his 
work. 

The  next  morning  I  saw  Charlie  from  a  dis- 
tance, working  the  sidewalk  with  his  wretched 
broom.  The  wind  was  biting.  Poor  man, 
someone  should  give  him  some  gloves.  I  could 
do  that.   It  would  be  an  act  of  true  kindness. 

I  waited  for  his  greeting  before  entering  the 
store.  None  came.  He  did  not  look  up  from 
his  work. 

"What's  the  matter  with  Charlie  today?"  I 
asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  the  storekeeper  replied  ;  "he's 
getting  old,  I  guess." 

"Good  morning,  Charlie;  it's  cold,  isn't  it?" 
I  smiled  at  him.  The  broom  stopped,  he 
straightened  his  head,  his  eyes  were  facing  me, 
but  could  not  see  me;  his  mouth  was  set;  his 
gaze  vacant,  and  puzzled.  He  looked  past  me 
to  the  news-stand.  The  broom  started  again, 
mechanically  scratching  the  pavement.  His 
head  was  bent,  his  shoulders  cramped. 

The  storeman  swept  the  coins  from  the 
stand ;  they  jingled  into  his  apron  pocket. 

Trust  a  man  and  he  will  be  trustworthy. 

Two  days  older ;  he  moved  slowly. 

What  did  it  have  to  do  with  me?  Why 
worry  over  this  change  in  a  ragged  man  ?  See 
how  stupid  he  is,  how  brutish  his  hands,  his 
face,  the  look  of  an  idiot. 

Treat  a  man  with  contempt?  Yes,  he  is 
contemptuous. 

I  left  the  storekeeper  and  his  assistant,  and 
bought  my  paper  at  another  stand  the  following 
day. 
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"MOTLEY'S  THE  ONLY  WEAR" 


TROY  BARRETT 


Will  Rogers,  wise-cracking,  homespun  phil- 
osopher, liked  above  everything  else  to  see  peo- 
ple enjoy  themselves.  A  poorly  educated  man, 
he  made  the  government  and  the  whole  nation 
laugh.  By  mixing  jokes  and  jests  with  thoughts 
and  ideas,  he  made  half  the  world  his  audience 
and  exerted  a  positive  influence  on  public  opin- 
ion. It  was  his  dominant  desire  to  please,  and 
to  find  new  ways  of  pleasing,  that  brought  him 
at  last  to  first  place  in  the  aflfections  of  the 
people. 

Early  in  his  New  York  career,  he  used  to  do 
a  one-act  show  with  a  horse,  rider,  and  several 
ropes.  After  finishing  his  part  of  the  program, 
he  would  sit  out  in  the  back  of  the  auditorium 
and  observe  the  other  acts,  watching  the  audi- 
ence, trying  to  discover  what  it  was  they  most 
enjoyed. 

It  was  in  1912  when  he  was  one  of  six  cow- 
boys in  an  act  at  the  Victoria  that  Will  Rogers 
first  definitely  put  his  individuality  over  on  a 
Broadway  audience.  One  evening  he  missed 
lassoing  the  pony  as  it  came  galloping  across  the 
stage. 

"Wal,"  he  drawled,  "if  he'd  a'  stuck  out  his 
tongue,  I'd  she'  enough  caught  him."  The  re- 
sponse was  spontaneous.  Will's  genius  as  a 
wit  and  humorist  was  revealed  to  himself. 

He  dispensed  with  his  horse  and  rider  and 
did  his  rope  spinning  and  wise-cracking  alone. 
When  the  next  season  opened.  Will  Rogers  was 
doing  a  "single,"  his  monologue  lasting  forty- 
five  minutes,  in  contrast  to  the  ordinary  vaude- 
ville turn,  which  was  not  allowed  to  run  beyond 
twelve  minutes. 

Through  many  years  of  observation,  trial 
and  error,  Will  was  ready  to  give  the  public 


what  they  wanted.  He  had  learned  how  to 
analyze  his  audience,  think  on  his  feet,  and 
make  his  public  laugh.  He  had  a  peculiar  per- 
sonal twist  in  his  thinking  and  an  Oklahoma 
drawl  in  speech.  What  he  said  and  how  he 
said  it  both  went  home  to  his  listeners. 

"As  a  whole,  the  nation  is  all  right,"  Will 
remarked,  "but  who  wants  to  live  in  a  hole?" 

"I  didn't  see  all  of  Russia,"  he  told  a  re- 
porter after  a  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  "but  I 
saw  all  of  some  Russians." 

As  the  result  of  more  years  of  wise-crack- 
ing with  kings  and  queens,  presidents,  authors, 
producers,  film  extras,  politicians,  cow-punch- 
ers, and  the  rest.  Will  developed  the  art  of 
poking  fun  at  the  men  in  politics  and  others 
riding  on  top  of  the  world.  Jokingly,  he  used 
to  claim  that  his  birthday  was  an  election  day, 
and  that  it  gave  him  the  natural  right  to  joke  at 
those  who  sat  in  the  high  seats  of  government 
the  world  over. 

Of  his  own  political  affiliation,  he  once  said, 
"I  am  not  a  member  of  any  organized  party — 
I  am  a  Democrat." 

Someone  suggested  that  he  run  for  Presi- 
dent. "There's  too  many  comedians  in  Wash- 
ington," he  laughed.  "Competition  would  be 
too  keen  for  me.  I'm  not  a  candidate  for  any- 
thing. After  rawhiding  them  fellers  for  so 
many  years,  I'm  satisfied  to  remain  fancy  free 
to  go  where  I  please,  when  I  please." 

In  a  jubilee,  Rogers  expressed  the  relation- 
ship between  England  and  America.  "We'll 
never  have  trouble  with  each  other,  England, 
you  and  us.  We  both  have  humor.  If  we 
started  to  fight,  we'd  have  to  stop  in  the  middle 
(Continued  on  Page  33) 
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Thought 


To  that  which  shrouds  my  mind  in 

nebulous  gauze, 
And  holds  me  rigid  in  its  grip ; 
To  that  which  mingles  motley  feel- 
ings into  an  orgy  of  fervor, 
And  grasps  my  throat  and  parches 
my  voice ; 
To  that  which  prods  me  to  skepticism. 
And  doubting  the  infinity  of  the  Divine ; 
To  that  which  wrecks  the  timbres  of  my  spirit 

on  the  reefs  of  melancholy, 
And  parts  my  lips  in  dry,  wondering  silence; 
To  that  which  quivers  my  body  in  voluptuous 
pleasures, 

And  holds  me  when  inhibitions  choke  threaten- 
ing thoughts  of  unshackled  primitiveness ; 
To  that,  I  give  my  loathing, 
And  my  contempt. 
But  nevertheless  it  is  a  part  of  me. 


— Carlisle  Floyd. 


The  Intriguing  Mr.  Winkle 

JULIA  JOHNSTON 


ffj  No  one  knows  where  he  came 

^]        from,  or  when,  but,  as  suddenly  and 
«y\         shyly  as  the  first  buds  appear  on  the 
jw  J         trees  in  springtime,  he  made  him- 
luj  self  known  to  our  community.  The 

WJ  tiny  two-room  cottage  behind  the 

church  was  no  longer  vacant,  for 
we  saw  a  light  in  the  window,  and  smoke  crawl- 
ing from  the  little  chimney. 

What  odd  new-comers  were  this  old  man 
and  his  billy-goat.  The  children  in  the  neigh- 
borhood called  this  eccentric  old  one  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  and  that  name  was  as  good  as  any,  for 
we  never  knew  his  real  name.  He  must  have 
stepped  from  the  pages  of  a  child's  picture 
book.  At  least  this  explanation  satisfied  the 
boys  and  girls,  and  who  I  am  to  dispute  their 
opinion?  He  had  a  beard,  such  a  glorious 
beard,  that  was  white  and  clean.  It  mingled 
with  the  white  of  his  hair  and  hung  down  on 
his  robust  chest.  I  remember  the  way  yellow 
sunshine  played  in  his  beard,  running  up  and 
down  in  the  thick  hair  and  causing  a  turbu- 
lence of  reflected  lights  that  gave  a  glow  to 
his  old  rusty  face.  His  hands  were  large  and 
gentle,  and  the  skin  that  covered  them  was 
drawn  tightly  over  the  bones.  From  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  barrel  stomach,  it  would  seem 
that  food  was  not  a  scarcity  with  him,  but  I 
wasn't  so  sure  about  that  when  I  noticed  the 
patches  on  his  clothes.  He  always  wore  a  long 
jacket  that  became  a  part  of  his  personality. 
The  sleeves  and  collar  were  frayed  at  the  edges, 
and  there  was  a  stitched  belt  across  the  back. 
His  coat  was  always  open,  revealing  a  tweed 
vest  that  never  quite  met  his  trousers.  Across 
the  vest  was  the  old  man's  only  ornament,  a 


twisted  gold  chain  with  a  voluptious  gold 
watch  at  the  end.  His  somber  blue  tie  was  very 
wide,  and  tied  with  patient  care.  Neat?  Why, 
one  would  think  that  dust  and  dirt  were  un- 
known elements  to  his  person. 

Although  he  reminded  me  more  of  Santa 
Claus  than  the  man  who  slept  under  the  tree 
for  twenty  years,  I  shall  call  him  Mr.  Winkle, 
for  that  is  what  the  children  called  him.  Mr. 
Winkle  and  his  billy-goat,  Peter.  They  were 
inseparable  companions,  and  they  weren't  too 
different.  The  goat,  too,  had  similiar  white 
hair  that  hung  in  great  folds  from  his  broad 
back.  His  little  black  hoofs  were  as  dainty  and 
shining  as  were  the  old  man's  shoes.  Peter, 
too,  had  a  beard,  perhaps  not  as  handsome  as 
Mr.  Winkle's,  but  just  as  clean.  I  believe  this 
goat  had  a  degree  of  patience  that  could  be 
found  in  few  people,  for  what  man  would  ride 
squealing  children  on  his  back,  or  let  them 
tweak  his  well-groomed  beard  ? 

It  is  said  that  grass  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence  is  always  greenest,  and,  in  this  case, 
it  was  true.  The  small  patch  of  grass  beside 
the  cottage  was  not  very  satisfying  to  Peter, 
or  very  fiUing;  while  the  preacher's  back  yard 
was  a  goat's  paradise  of  green,  cool  herbs. 
Peter  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  and  too 
frequently  he  had  to  be  tied  to  a  stake,  when 
the  preacher's  wife  complained  of  trampled 
jonquils,  pansy  plants  without  any  pansies,  and 
mangled  crocuses  that  were  Peter's  favorite 
dessert. 

Mr.  Winkle  and  Peter  took  advantage  of 
their  picturesque  appearance  by  catering  to  the 

(Continued  on  Page  35) 
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PROGRESS 


JULIA 


George  Bernard  Shaw  once  said 
that  to  be  worth  anything,  a  young 
man  should  be  a  radical.  What  is 
meant  by  a  radical  ?  Is  he  a  fanatic 
or  is  he  an  experimentor  ?  A  fan- 
atic storms  through  impractical 
ideas.    He  states  opinions  which 


have  no  foundation  and  then  tries  to  argue 
people  into  agreement.  The  experimenting  rad- 
ical, however,  considers  the  cause  for  the  ex- 
isting situation  and  decides  upon  a  solution 
which,  although  thought  impossible  by  the  con- 
servative, is  in  reality  practical.  Being  willing 
to  experiment  with  new  theories,  he  applies  his 
idea  and  awaits  results.  The  critical  public 
often  misinterprets  the  radical,  handicapping 
him.  He  must  first  struggle  with  his  theories 
in  his  own  mind  for  best  results,  and  then  fight 
the  public  to  apply  them.  However,  as  he 
wants  others  to  practice  his  theories,  he  must 
not  gain  disfavor.  To  be  effective,  he  must 
advance  without  making  others  aware  of  the 
process.   His  is  a  hard  job. 

Opposing  the  radical  is  the  conservative. 
He  is  willing  to  plod  along  on  the  same  road 
for  generations,  although  it  is  deep  rutted.  He 
dreads  the  wild  lanes  which  branch  off.  He 
fears  the  thorns  that  might  tear  or  the  brush 
which  hides  the  unknown.  The  conservative 
is  content,  satisfied.  He  is  like  the  Russian 
peasants  who,  in  1930,  still  refused  to  harvest 
by  machine  since  they  had  used  their  hands  for 
so  many  years.  Rather  than  revise  his  mode 
of  living,  he  remains  stabilized.  There  is  no 
risk,  but  neither  is  there  advancement. 


ADAMS 


Between  the  two  extremes,  there  is  the 
compromising  person,  the  liberal.  He  lets 
someone  else  take  the  chances,  and  does  not 
change  unless  thoroughly  convinced,  but  he 
changes.  He  moves  slowly.  Gingerly,  he 
sticks  his  toe  into  the  water  to  test  it.  Cau- 
tiously he  slips  into  the  pool,  but  he  soon  be- 
gins to  swim.  The  conservative  sits  on  the 
bank  and  watches  disapprovingly.  When  the 
radical  applies  new  opinions  and  persuades  the 
liberal  to  follow,  he  advances.  And  in  a  like 
manner,  the  conservative  grows  theoretically. 
The  radical  is  the  one  who  advances  the  status 
of  all  three  groups;  he  is  the  first  to  experi- 
ment. 

Radicals,  or  experimenters,  are  responsible 
for  all  kinds  of  advancement.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son was  an  extreme  radical  in  his  time.  He 
revolutionized  the  political  system  of  his  day. 
Now  his  principles  and  theories  represent  a 
conservative  point  of  view.  Pasteur  was  the 
scientific  radical  who  proved  that  microbes 
and  bacteria  are  responsible  for  diseases.  Gali- 
leo was  almost  burned  for  his  ideas.  People 
hated  Darwin  because  he  proved  their  origin. 
These  men  were  all  radicals  in  their  times,  yet 
we  accept  them  now  just  as  we  believe  the  world 
is  round.  Remember  the  trouble  Columbus  had 
in  finding  someone  to  finance  his  voyage? 
Through  the  radical  we  advance  scientifically, 
politically,  socially,  and  religiously.  Therefore, 
do  not  try  to  exterminate  the  radical.  It  is 
through  him  we  maintain  a  world  of  progress. 
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Promise  of  Infinity 


Murky  twilight, 
Dark  and  still, 

Lingered  in  my  heart  until  .  .  . 
Jewelled  stars, 
Hard  and  bright, 
Reassured  me  in  the  night. 

— Margaret  Hanna. 


Sunday  Afternoon 

A  train  creeps  by.   It  can  see  it's  plowing. 

A  huge  earthworm  climbing  the  ant  hill  of  a  mountain. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  are  on  that  train,  hanging  out  of  the  windows, 

Eating,  talking,  sleeping. 

There  are  the  trees.   They've  seen  the  Spring  and  the  Summer 
And  the  Fall.    They've  given  up  their  green  hopes,  reluctantly, 
And  now,  they  stand  bare,  and  naked.   Their  dry  leaves  rustling, 
Crackling  in  the  wind. 

The  windows  of  the  dormitory  changes  the  pattern  of  the  ivy, 
Making  it  odd  and  twisted.    Its  foothold  in  the  bricks  never  rots. 
The  ivy  reminds  me  of  the  moon.   It  is  always  there. 
You  can  be  sure  of  it. 

That  drone  in  the  sky,  silver  glistening  and  heavy. 
Is  a  plane.   Parachutes  and  ham  sandwiches  and  pilots. 
Wind  and  clouds  and  speed  are  there.    Swift  flight,  eagle-like, 
Aluminum  and  wood. 

The  smoke-stacks  are  silent  today.    They  aren't  screaming 
With  billowing  darkness  and  smutty  flufif.    They  are  waiting, 
Waiting  for  church  to  be  over,  beds  to  be  emptied,  children 
To  be  left,  at  home. 

And  the  radio.    A  Sunday's  radio.    Sermons  and  war  news. 
Music  and  war  news.   Hymns  and  advertisements  and  war  news, 
A  booming  voice  in  the  quietness  of  a  restless  heart. 
Stay  in  school? 

— Margaret  Ha.nna. 


Silas  Hannibal  and  the  ''Word" 


VIRGIL  HOLLAND 


The  sun  is  just  rising  through  the  trees  in 
Big  Willow  Swamp.  The  bullfrogs  have 
stopped  their  chunking,  and  the  morning  crick- 
ets have  begun  to  chirp.  A  mist  is  over  all 
the  water  and  land. 

There  under  the  locust  tree  lies  Silas  Han- 
nibal. His  head  is  resting  at  the  trunk  and 
his  feet  are  up  on  a  pine  log.  By  his  hand 
lies  an  empty  booze  bottle.   His  eyes  are  closed. 

Silas  hears  a  voice  calling  him.  It  sounds 
like  it's  a  long  way  off.  It  sounds  like  a  wo- 
man's voice.  Then  he  hears  it  again ;  this  time 
it's  closer.  When  he  hears  it  the  third  time,  he 
opens  his  eyes. 

There,  standing  over  him,  is  Manny  Wat- 
kins.  He  knows  Manny  Watkins,  and  he 
stays  away  from  her.  She's  the  most  religious 
woman  in  the  county.  She's  saved  more  souls 
than  a  regular  preacher.  Silas  sees  her  face 
through  the  morning  mist.    It  is  not  friendly. 

"Ain't  you  ashamed  of  yerself,  Silas  Han- 
nibal?" she  says. 

Silas  doesn't  say  anything.  He  reaches  over 
to  push  the  bottle  under  a  rock. 

"No  use  t'  hide  that  from  me,"  she  says. 
"I  done  seed  it." 


She  just  stands  there  looking  at  him,  while 
Silas  is  lying  on  the  ground. 

"If  you  had  the  'Word,'  you  wouldn't  be 
a-drinkin'  and  carousin'  like  this,"  says  Manny 
Watkins. 

"What's  the  'Word'  gonna  do  fer  me?" 
says  Silas.  "Lookit  ol'  Jim  Palmer.  He  got 
the 'Word.'  Didn't  he  die  just  the  same  ?  And 
lookit  Sare  Potter,  she  got  the  'Word,'  and  now 
she's  down  at  the  'sylum — crasier'n  a  loon. 
Like  ter  kilt  her  own  young  'un." 

"Jes  the  same,  if  you  don't  have  the  'Word' 
yer  a  doomed  man,"  says  Manny.  "Tonight 
you'll  have  yer  chance.  Preacher  Holmes  is 
comin'  here,  all  the  way  from  Centerville  Creek, 
and  we're  all  gonna  meet  up  on  the  ridge  to 
heard  the  'Word.'  " 

"Lemme  be,"  says  Silas,  closing  his  eyes, 
"Lemme  be." 

Manny  Watkins  goes  on  up  the  road. 

Silas  sleeps  all  day,  and  when  he  hears  the 
bullfrogs  a-chunkin',  he  gets  up.  He  goes  on 
down  to  the  store  and  buys  another  bottle  of 
booze.  He's  going  up  the  road  to  home  when 
(Continued  on  Page  36) 
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UNCERTAIN  LIGHT 


FRANK  FRETWELL 


Since  I  was  in  the  fourth  grade,  I've  had  a 
room  to  myself,  a  room  in  which  I  could  live 
privately,  uninterruptedly,  with  my  books,  my 
friends,  the  radio,  and  my  hobbies,  without 
having  to  consider  the  wishes  of  a  roommate. 
From  my  wide  French  window,  I  have  been 
able  to  look  out  on  the  big  old  water-oak  and 
down  across  our  broad  green  lawn  and  watch 
the  birds  and  squirrels  and  the  budding  of  the 
leaves  each  spring. 

In  my  room  as  time  passed,  I  began  to 
collect  things,  things  that  have  become  memen- 
toes of  the  past.  On  top  of  my  desk  is  the  big 
ebony  elephant  given  me  by  my  grandfather. 
He  died  a  decade  ago.  I  remember  well  the 
day  he  gave  it  to  me.  I  was  sitting  in  his  lap 
when  he  told  me  the  long  history  of  that  ele- 
phant. I've  forgotten  the  story  now,  because 
I  was  too  excited  about  getting  it  to  remember 
the  tale.  The  old  animal's  trunk  is  broken, 
broken  like  the  arm  of  a  Greek  statute ;  the 
ivory  eyes  have  fallen  out,  but  the  elephant 
gives  me  one  more  link  in  that  dim  chain  of 
memories  of  Papa. 

Near  it  stands  a  tiny  bottle  of  Pacific  Ocean 
water.  I  got  it  myself  the  summer  France  fell 
to  the  Nazis.  When  I  see  it,  it  seems  to  re- 
mind me  of  that  whole  trip  to  the  West  Coast 
and  the  people  who  were  with  me. 

The  number  of  books  on  the  shelves  in  my 
room  has  grown  each  year,  from  Don  Sturdy, 
Szviss  Family  Robinson,  King  Arthur  and  His 
Knights,  to  more  adult  ones  like  Oliver  Wis- 
well,  Gone  With  the  Wind,  and  The  Robe. 
All  are  so  filled  with  people,  places  and  pleas- 
ant thoughts  that  it  seems  I  could  never  be 
lonely  with  them.  They  stand  quietly,  but  what 
memories  they  hold! 


On  the  wall  hangs  a  group  of  coats-of- 
arms,  family  emblems  of  the  past,  emblems  that 
were  used  in  the  conflicts  that  are  the  roots  of 
this  war.  For  in  those  Feudal  days  many  of 
the  prejudices,  jealousies  and  hatreds  were  be- 
gun that  have  grown  into  the  bloody  struggles 
of  the  ages  down  to  the  World  Wars. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  mankind  post- 
poned and  prolonged  a  settlement  of  those  dif- 
ferences through  his  fears,  jealousies,  and 
nationalism.  Now,  my  generation  is  called 
upon  to  end  for  all  time  these  quarrels  of  the 
last  thousand  or  more  years  with  a  perpetual 
peace.  Unity  and  the  desire  to  follow  up  our 
gains  will  be  necessary  to  establish  this  suc- 
cessful peace.  Will  the  Americans  have  the 
unity  and  determination  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems, or  will  they  pass  them  on  to  our  descend- 
ants? The  greatest  memorial  possible  for  the 
men  lost  in  this  conflict  would  be  the  establish- 
ment of  the  ideals  for  which  they  believed  they 
died. 

It  is  for  the  settlement  of  those  old  disputes 
that  the  strength  of  this  nation  is  called  upon 
for  national  service. 

I'm  eighteen  now.  I  feel  no  older  than  I 
did  a  year  ago.  According  to  the  law,  I'm 
still  immature,  yet  subject  to  the  draft.  Young 
as  they  are,  many  have  already  gone  into  ser- 
vice, and  I  too  shall  probably  soon  follow. 
Military  service  will  put  me  in  a  life  far  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  I've  known  at  home 
with  my  family,  my  books  and  my  travels,  for 
no  matter  what  happens,  the  change  will  be 
the  end  of  my  life  as  a  child  and  the  first  phase 
of  adult  responsibilities.  It  will  interrupt  and 
may  end  my  formal  education,  but  some  day 
(Continued  on  Page  36) 
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TSCHfllKOWSKY^S  SIXTH" 

(A  Sketch) 
CARLISLE  FLOYD 


Ifj  The  room  was  dim.    Only  the 

ml        grayish-white  light  of  a  high  moon 
rA         searched  the  room  on  silent  paws, 
If  /         and  meeting  the  darkness  there,  dis- 
luj  solved   intO'  shadows.    The  only 

off  thing  that  suggested  the  world  was 

jf  the  livid  orange  dial  on  the  combi- 

nation radio  and  phonograph,  and  the  red  dots 
of  live  cigarettes.  The  thin  blue  tobaccO'  smoke 
wormed  upward  and  dissolved  into  the  strata 
of  haze  above. 

I  glanced  at  my  friends  in  this  little  cube 
of  wood  caught  in  the  atmosphere  by  steel 
structure.  The  music  had  us  all.  One  was 
slumped  in  his  chair,  his  chin  hard  on  his  chest. 
Under  heavy  brows  that  seemed  a  continual 
line  through  the  intensity  of  his  concentration, 
glared  dark  eyes,  brilliant  with  all  that  was 
coursing  like  molten  lava  through  his  body, 
feelings  too  profound  tO'  be  called  emotions. 
This  was  Matthew. 

Another  was  stretched  over  a  chair.  Her 
head  was  thrown  back  over  the  head  of  the 
chair;  her  eyelids  pressed  together.  Her 
mouth  was  parted  and  shadows  played  over 
the  brilliant  white  of  her  teeth.  Her  arms 
clutched  the  arm  of  the  chair  like  eagle's  talons 
and  the  tendons  protruded  through  the  skin. 
I  saw  her  quiver  suddenly  and  tighten  her  lips 
and  then  relax.  I  saw  a  flush  spread  like  a 
burst  artery  over  her  face  and  then  subside. 
A  dissonance  had  evoked  a  new  sensation,  a 
new  thought.  It  was  for  a  minute  fraction  of 
time  overwhelming,  uncontrollable,  and  then  it 
dissolved  like  quick-silver  into  her  pool  of 


thoughts  and  sensations.  She  fought  for  re- 
straint ;  her  cheeks  were  deeply  flushed  and  her 
lips  were  brilliant.   This  was  Millicent. 

Another  sat  straight  in  a  chair.  Her  head 
rested  on  her  hand  and  she  was  staring  out  of 
the  window  through  the  buildings,  through  the 
clouds  and  sky,  through  to  an  infinite  nothing. 
She  was  clearly  seeing  through  eyes  blinded 
with  sudden,  impulsive  futility.  Her  feet  were 
crossed  tightly,  and  I  noticed  her  ankles  press- 
ing hard  against  each  other.  She  was  fighting 
an  intense  struggle  for  control  when  through 
the  buildings,  through  the  clouds  and  the  sky, 
through  to  an  infinite  nothing  there  could  be 
none,  and  yet  she  struggled.  Her  hands  were 
folded  in  her  lap  and  I  saw  the  thumbs  fever- 
ishly pressing  the  opposite  hands.  Her  hands 
fell  limply  apart  as  suddenly  as  the  revolution 
had  begun,  it  had  ceased; — the  eternal  revolt 
of  the  spirit  and  the  inevitable  conclusion.  Her 
eyes  were  vacant  now.   This  was  Florence. 

Sounds  coming  from  a  phonograph,  just 
sounds  had  held  my  friends  and  me  like  this. 
We,  blessed  or  cursed  with  certain  sensations 
which  were  shared  by  all  humanity,  had  strug- 
gled, had  loved,  had  feared  through  these 
sounds  coming  from  a  soulless  phonograph.  I 
knew  the  way  we  would  ultimately  be  aflfected 
at  the  close:  exhausted  physically;  uplifted, 
regenerated  spiritually.  What  were  these 
magic  sounds  that  provided  all  this?  I  didn't 
know  and  I  was  weary  of  groping. 

I  got  up  suddenly.  The  record  had  to  be 
changed. 
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1  —  1  =  300 

KITTY  ARCHER 


Our  family  had  tried  all  the  usual  ways  of 
saving  food  for  the  armed  forces,  such  as  a 
victory  garden  and  canning.  Last  year  we 
found  a  way  that  gives  the  quickest  and  most 
plentiful  results.  It's  rabbit  raising.  At  first 
it  was  very  simple.  We  bought  Azalea,  Walter, 
and  a  book  of  directions.  Life  went  on  as 
usual,  for  awhile.  It  was  not  long  before  we 
seriously  considered  changing  the  name  of  our 
place  to  "Rabbit  Factory  Number  29."  In 
fact,  this  Easter  we  had  so  many  dear  little 
creatures  we  decided  to  sell  a  few  for  Easter 
bunnies.  We  put  an  ad  in  the  paper,  not  really 
expecting  to  sell  any,  but  now  I  feel  certain 
that  every  parent  in  Charlottesville  decided  to 
give  "Junior"  a  bunny  for  Easter.  I  felt  like 
a  telephone  operator,  the  whole  time  I  was  at 
home.  After  I  got  back  to  school,  it  took  me 
quite  a  while  to  learn  not  to  answer  the  class 
bells  with,  "I'm  sorry,  the  rabbits  are  all  sold." 
We  found  rabbits  sell  just  as  quickly  as  they 
multiply. 


When  we  first  got  the  rabbits,  we  decided 
that  the  only  way  we  could  keep  from  becoming 
too  attached  to  them  would  be  to  pick  one  for 
a  pet  and  treat  the  rest  as  prospective  meat. 
We  picked  a  little  black  bunny  and  named  him 
Herman.  We  kept  him  in  the  house,  and  soon 
Herman  got  the  idea  that  he  was  a  lap  dog. 
This  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad  if  our  "little" 
bunny  had  not  turned  out  to  be  three  times 
the  size  of  a  normal  rabbit.  We  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  one  of  his  ancestors  must  have 
been  a  bear.  Herman  would  quietly  hop 
around  the  room,  and  with  no  warning,  land 
with  a  tremendous  crash  in  our  laps  while  we 
were  reading  the  paper,  and  there  he  would 
stay,  with  no  intention  of  moving.  When  Her- 
man presented  us  with  ten  baby  rabbits,  we 
quickly  changed  his  name  to  Hermonia. 

In  Mother's  last  letter,  she  said  I  would 
probably  find  about  thirty  new  bunnies  to  greet 
me.   Does  anyone  want  to  buy  a  rabbit? 
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REALISM,  YES 


DOROTHY  DALE  JOHNSON 


Agatha  blew  the  dust  oft  the  top  of  the  big 
chest  and  opened  it  carefully.  "This  is  the  hope 
chest  of  Agatha  Robbins" — she  stared  at  the 
paper  she  had  pasted  inside  the  trunk  and  the 
neatly-folded  contents,  while  the  dust  clogged 
inside  her  throat  and  her  eyes  became  misty. 
She  nervously  pushed  a  strand  of  gray  hair 
from  her  face  to  fit  it  in  place  with  the  ball  at 
her  neck. 

The  memory  came  to  her,  the  one  that  had 
come  to  her  innumerable  times.  Back — fifteen, 
twenty  years — could  it  have  been  so  long? 
John,  yes,  John  Ditherton,  had  been  the  cause 
of  this  chest,  started  when  she  was  so  young, 
five  years  before  they  were  to  get  married  in 
the  little  white  church  on  the  hillside. 

She  picked  up  a  pink  towel  with  her  own 
handstitching — little  flowers,  the  initials  which 
were  no  one's — A.  D. 

Things  had  twisted.  Father  had  died  sud- 
denly. Mother  was  helpless.  She  was  the 
only  one  left.  She  dedicated,  in  a  way,  her  life 
to  Mother.  It  had  been  so  hard  for  her.  And 
John  understood. 

Times  are  hard  now.  Things  aren't  easy- 
going.   She  pressed  the  towel  to  her  heart. 

Dust  blew  up  her  nose— a  sneeze.  The  dream 
vanished. 

"Mother,  here  are  a  few  towels  we  can  use. 
I  found  them  in  the  attic." 


THE  "POUNDING" 

CARLISI.E  FLOYD 


Ifj  There  had  been  something  mys- 

terious  in  the  air  that  day.  Jane, 

fA  my  sister,  and  I  had  become  un- 
If  J  comfortably  aware  of  its  concerning 
luj  us.    Our  classmates  had  been  star- 

\w  ing  every  time  we  had  turned  that 

Jl  morning;  and  giggles,  accompanied 

by  deftly  pointing  fingers  in  our  direction  at 
recess,  heightened  our  curiosity.  It  was  quite 
apparent  that  the  other  twelve-year-olds  in  "our 
gang"  were,  for  once,  trying  to  keep  a  secret 
which  involved  us.  The  day  dragged  through 
until  school  was  out. 

We  were  half-way  home  before  our  com- 
bined personalities  (suddenly  saccharine)  broke 
down  the  unnatural  secretiveness  of  the  "gang." 

"Why,  everybody's  gonna  'pound'  you  all 
tonight,"  screamed  Dickie.  After  the  children 
had  been  won  over,  everybody  wanted  to  be 
the  first  to  tell  the  news. 

"What !"  We  both  were  amazed.  No  mat- 
ter how  many  times  a  "pounding"  came,  the 
surprise  was  always  exciting. 

"Well,"  drawled  Dickie,  the  self-appointed 
spokesman  for  the  crowd,  "the  folks  your  Pa 
preaches  to  just  decided  they  like  you  all  a  lot, 
and  they  thought  the  best  way  to  let  you  all 
know  it  was  to  'pound'  you.  They  do  have  a 
lot  of  fun  doin'  it.  It's  the  surprise,  of  course, 
that's  the  main  thing.  That's  why  you  all  can't 
know.  Now,  don't  you  dare  tell  your  Ma  and 
Pa,  because,  if  they  just  let  on  the  least  bit 
like  they  knew  it  already,  my  Ma'll  know  I 
told." 

We  swore  not  to  breathe  a  word  of  it,  and, 
after  parting  at  the  corner  with,  our  friends,  we 
began  thinking  of  what  tonight  would  bring. 

"People  act  like  it's  Christmas  or  some- 


thing," I  thought.  "It  seems  funny  to  me :  the 
last  place  we  lived,  the  people  didn't  even  know 
what  a  'pounding'  was.  I  do  like  to  see  'em 
coming  in  the  house,  with  everybody's  arms 
filled  up  with  bags  of  food.  It  makes  you  feel 
good  all  over." 

Jane  giggled  and  said:  "I  hope  they  won't 
everyone  bring  just  a  pound  of  something,  like 
they  did  where  they  first  started  them.  That 
wouldn't  help  the  grocery  bill  much." 

We  both  laughed,  and  walked  on  in  silence. 

The  problem  of  keeping  the  secret  from 
Mother  and  Daddy  was  much  harder  than  we 
expected,  but  we  succeeded,  with  only  a  few 
allusions  to  it  during  supper.  After  that,  we 
all  settled  in  the  living  room  before  the  Httle 
grate  to  begin  our  evening  occupations.  I  sat 
in  the  wicker  rocker,  with  my  drawing  board, 
ink  and  paper.  Jane,  always  the  tardy  one  with 
her  lessons,  began  studying  for  the  next  day. 
(Only  I  knew  that  she  would  never  finish 
them.)  My  mother  began  her  minute  reading 
of  the  newspaper,  and  my  father  sat  bent  in 
the  overstuffed,  chintz-covered  chair  under  the 
lamp,  reading  a  voluminous  book  on  "The 
Growth  of  the  American  Church." 

I  gazed  around  me  for  a  suitable  object  to 
sketch.  I  had  practically  exhausted  the  pros- 
pects of  our  living  room.  The  rug  was  cer- 
tainly faded  and  thin.  Mother  had  tried  hard 
to  hide  the  completely  bald  spots  by  putting  the 
sofa  and  chairs  over  them.  I  thought  to  my- 
self that  it  was  fortunate  that  Mother  had  just 
recently  shellacked  the  end  of  the  old  upright 
piano  that  showed.  It  did  add  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  room.  This  was  certainly  the  es- 
sence of  peace. 
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The  sudden  mixture  of  motor  noises  and 
streaks  of  car  lights  silently  sweeping  over  the 
house  caused  me  to  glance  quickly  at  Jane.  She 
grinned  from  under  thoughtful  eyebrows,  and 
I  kept  on  sketching.  Mother  had  sat  up  sud- 
denly, her  eyebrows  knitted  together  in  keen 
awareness. 

The  muffled  closing  of  car  doors  and  low 
chattering  finally  led  her  to  say:  "Son,  go  to 
the  door  and  see  if  you  see  anybody.  I'm  sure 
I  heard  something." 

I  unwound  my  limbs  from  my  drawing 
board  and  languidly  and  nonchalantly  walked 
to  the  door.  I  felt  Jane's  eyes  on  my  back  all 
the  way.  I  opened  the  door,  and  there,  swarm- 
ing on  the  porch  and  in  the  yard,  were  dozens 
of  people. 

"My  Lord,  Mother,  dozens  of  people!" 

"What  was  that  exclamation?  Oh,  never 
mind.  Jane,  quick  now,  put  your  books  on  the 
trunk  in  the  back  hall  and — and  take  your 
brother's  mess  with  you.  Do  hurry  now,  or 
they'll  see  you.  What  did  I  do  with  my  bed- 
room slippers !  Serves  me  right,  I  suppose,  for 
taking  them  off.  Oh,  of  all  the  hours  for 
visitors !" 

Daddy  was  at  the  door  instantly  with  me, 
welcoming  the  seeming  drove  of  people,  and  I 
was  smiling  as  graciously  as  I  could.  Really, 
Dickie  didn't  say  that  they  were  going  to  be 
this  many  people ! 

We  were  trapped  in  that  awkward  situation 
of  knowing  that  all  these  gifts  were  for  us, 
but  at  the  same  time  knowing  that  it  would 
be  bad  manners  to  let  them  suspect  we  knew ; 
and  so  we  stood  and  smiled.  My  mother  was 
the  one  for  this  sort  of  thing.  She  could  some- 
how bring  out  of  the  air  some  silly,  otherwise  in- 
effective exclamation  like  "Goodness  Gracious" 
or  "Did  I  ever"  that  covered  the  eternity  be- 
tween the  greeting,  the  grinning,  and  the  "here's 
something  for  you,"  or  "We  butchered  today 
and  thought  you  might  like  some  'fresh,' "  as 
newly  butchered  pork  is  called.  I  have  seen 
my  mother  smile  sweetly  many  times,  knowing 
that  the  hydrators  were  overflowing  with  meat. 


The  invitation  to  come  in,  delivered  so  un- 
suspectingly by  me,  was  the  signal  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  steady  stream  of  people  to  file  back 
and  forth  to  the  kitchen  with  their  gifts. 
Mother  and  Daddy,  out  of  necessity,  remained 
in  the  kitchen  to  compliment  freshly  each  new 
arrival.  Jane  and  I  planted  ourselves  behind 
the  overstuffed  chair  under  the  lamp  and  tight- 
ened our  facial  muscles  into  expressions  of 
benignity. 

So  much  food  awed  us  finally  into  becoming 
speechless.  The  visitors  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  awkwardness  of  the  situation  on  our  part. 
Obviously  they  had  never  been  on  the  "receiv- 
ing end"  of  a  pounding. 

After  their  gifts  had  been  delivered  to  the 
kitchen,  several  of  the  ladies  in  the  Smiling 
Workers'  Qrcle,  including  its  leader,  Mrs. 
Warren,  returned  to  the  living  room  and  sud- 
denly began  inspecting  its  condition. 

"You  know,  really,  this  rug  is  getting  bad 
and  the  curtains  are  faded  terribly.  Some- 
thing should  be  done  about  it,  though  I'm  sure 
I  don't  know  what,"  said  Mrs.  Warren. 

"You  should  see  the  bedrooms,  sister,  if  you 
think  this  is  bad,"  muttered  Jane  to  me.  "This 
is  to  the  bedrooms  what  Park  Avenue  is  to  the 
Bowery.   You  should  visit  a  little  more  often." 

The  Smiling  Workers  sighed,  murmured 
"yes,"  and  changed  the  subject  tactfully  to  who 
should  be  the  program  leader  at  the  next  circle 
meeting. 

"Don't  try  to  get  pious  for  my  benefit,"  Jane 
started  again  sotto  voce.  "Go  on  and  talk  about 
more  pleasant  things:  the  high  scorer  at  the 
bridge  club,  for  instance." 

Her  mumblings  suddenly  ceased  as  the  room 
filled  with  the  lean  and  portly,  the  aged  and 
middle-aged.  They  had  us  at  their  mercy,  now 
that  they  had  bestowed  so  much  of  this  world's 
goods  upon  us,  and  no  favor  was  too  large  to 
request.  They  were  obviously  waiting  to  be 
entertained,  dema;nding  what  the  parsonage 
family  could  afford  extemporaneously.  My 
mother  began  by  playing  the  piano.  Their  re- 
quests didn't  tax  her  technique  or  memory. 
(Continued  on  Page  37) 
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TAPS  FOR  PRIVATE  TUSSIE 

By  JESSE  STUART 


Beneath  the  new  red,  flag-cov- 
ered mound  on  the  steep,  rocky 
slope  lay  Private  Kim  Tussie,  back 
home  for  good  after  3  years  in  the 
Army.  Down  in  the  hollow,  Aunt 
Vittie,  Kim's  wife ;  Grandma  and 
Grandpa ;  Uncle  Mott,  their  son  and 
Kim's  brother ;  and  Sid  rented  the  big  white  and 
green  George  Rayburn  house,  3  miles  outside 
Greenwood.  Before,  they  had  lived  in  a  rock 
cliff  Eif  McCallister  used  as  a  cattle  shelter 
in  his  pasture,  and  in  the  county  school,  which 
they  had  appropriated  at  the  end  of  the  win- 
ter's term.  Now,  with  the  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars Aunt  Vittie's  country  gave  her  for  the  life 
of  her  husband,  they  moved  into  a  freshly- 
painted  sixteen-room  house,  completely  fur- 
nished with  new  house  plunder  down  to  the 
pots  and  pans ;  and  each  of  them,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  had  a  couple  of  new  outfits — 
for  their  old  clothes  were  not  fitting  in  this 
mansion.  After  a  week  or  so  amid  the  splendor 
of  electric  lights  and  running  water,  the  five 
relief  Tussies  were  joined  by  Uncle  George, 
who  came,  bringing  his  fiddle,  to  spend  one 
night  with  Grandpa,  his  brother.  Uncle  George 
was  head  of  the  other  faction  of  the  clan — 
those  Tussies  whom  Grandpa  had  kept  off  relief 
and  old-age  pensions,  the  benefits  of  both  of 
which  he  enjoyed — and  it  wasn't  long  until  they 
all  followed  their  patriarch  to  Grandpa's.  Soon 
forty-six   Tussies  overflowed    the  Rayburn 


house.  All  night,  to  Uncle  George's  fiddle  and 
Uncle  Mott's  banjo,  the  Tussies  square-danced 
in  the  big  upstairs  dance  hall,  and  in  the  day- 
time, between  meals — for  which  the  grocery 
truck  from  town  now  had  to  make  two  trips  a 
day.  They  sprawled  in  the  shade  in  the  yard, 
listening  to  Uncle  George's  music  and  smoth- 
ering the  bluegrass,  until  George  Rayburn,  with 
tears  in  his  voice  at  the  sight  of  the  wreck  they 
had  made  of  his  house,  ordered  them  out.  When 
the  last  of  the  Tussie  mob  had  straggled  down 
the  yellow  dust  road,  Grandma  and  Grandpa, 
Uncle  George,  Aunt  Vittie,  Uncle  Mott  and 
Sid  shouldered  the  few  possessions  Rayburn 
didn't  attach  for  damages  to  his  property  and 
stole  away  to  the  shack  hidden  in  the  woods, 
which  they  had  bought  with  the  last  of  Vittie's 
money.  Here  the  conflict  between  Uncle  Mott 
and  Uncle  George  for  Aunt  Vittie's  hand 
reached  a  climax  which  brought  violence  and 
tragedy — and  reunion — to  the  Tussies. 

Taps  for  Private  Tussie  received  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  Southern  Award  for  1943. 
The  author,  Jesse  Stuart,  was  graduated  from 
Lincoln  Memorial  University  and  in  1938  stud- 
ied in  Europe  under  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship. 
His  first  book.  The  Man  With  a  Bull-Tongue 
Plow,  a  volume  of  poetry,  appeared  in  1934. 
Since  then  he  has  published  one  other  novel, 
his  autobiography,  and  two  collections  of  short 
stories.  He  has  written  for  a  number  of  the 
outstanding  literary  magazines  and  is  repre- 
sented in  both  the  O.  Henry  and  O'Brien  an- 
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thologies.  Jesse  Stuart  has  lived  all  his  life 
in  W-Hollow,  Greenup  County,  Kentucky,  and 
always  writes  of  the  Kentucky  mountains  and 
their  people. 

Taps  For  Private  Tussie  is  almost  bizarre 
in  its  combination  of  the  comic  and  the  pa- 
thetic. It  ranges  from  perfect  hilarity  through 
warm  humor  to  poignancy.  The  action  verges 
on  burlesque  and  the  characterization  borders, 
at  times,  caricature ;  but  the  writer  appears  not 
to  intend  either  censure  or  ridicule.  Thus, 


though  barely  escaping  grotesqueness,  it  re- 
mains authentic  and  convincing.  Jesse  Stuart 
writes  vividly  of  these  Kentucky  mountain  peo- 
ple, telling  the  story  in  their  dialect,  which  in 
his  hands  is  neither  cumbersome  nor  annoying 
to  the  reader,  but  rather  adds  flavor  and  inten- 
sifies, although  his  extreme  realism  in  present- 
ing the  squalid  slatternly  existence  of  the  Tus- 
sies  may  perhaps  be  distasteful  to  the  more 
squeamish  reader. 

— Reviewed  by  Betty  Murph. 


TOMORROW  WILL  COME 

By  E.  M.  ALMEDINGEN 


Tomorow  Will  Come  is  the  autobiography 
of  Edith  Martha  (von)  Almedingen,  a  Russian 
who  was  too  small  and  insignificant  to  be  both- 
ered in  the  revolution  of  1917.  Although  a 
descendant  of  the  aristocracy,  she  never  knew 
the  comforts  of  that  decadent  class.  She  was 
forced  to  seek  work  in  the  hospitals,  as  an  inter- 
preter and  as  a  history  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leningrad,  having  no  other  support 
than  what  she  could  make  for  herself.  Becom- 
ing a  victim  of  tuberculosis,  she  was  forced  to 
seek  refuge  in  a  land  where  the  life  was  not  a 
fight  for  black  bread,  frozen  potatoes,  paper 
shoes  and  a  roof  for  a  home.  She  found  this 
after  her  escape  to  Italy,  and  then  to  England. 
From  there  she  was  able  to  look  back  on  her 
life  in  Russia  and  see  the  real  purpose  of  that 
life.  In  this  book  she  tries  to  pass  on  her  in- 
timate picture  of  the  revolution  and  her  un- 
derstanding of  its  effects  during  the  remaining 
years  she  spent  in  Russia. 


The  picture  of  life  in  the  Lines  of  Lenin- 
grad in  the  days  before  the  imperial  downfall 
and  afterwards  with  a  friend  from  the  hospital, 
in  a  dirty  unheated  room,  are  seen  clearly.  The 
change  in  attitude  of  the  great  city  and  the  new 
approach  to  collective  living  are  illustrated 
through  incidents  in  her  life  as  related  in  her 
book.  The  cold,  the  fears,  the  hopes  and  the 
hunger  are  felt  as  if  they  were  the  reader's 
own.  It  was  these  descriptions  that  won  the 
$5,000  Little-Brown  non-fiction  prize  for  1941. 

Being  of  English  and  Danish  descent.  Miss 
Almedingen  was  able  to  see  objectively  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  new  order  in  Russia  without 
protest  by  a  nationality  used  to  the  domina- 
tion and  hardships  of  the  Csarist  rule.  After 
a  five-year  contact  with  the  Soviet  system,  she 
realized  that,  though  the  life  was  rugged,  it  was 
necessary  before  reforms  could  be  made,  and 
with  time  a  new  Tomorrow  Will  Come. 

— Reviewed  by  Frank  Fretwell. 
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NOT  PARTICULAR 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
JoU  (leaning  over  ihe  counter  to  her)  :  Now, 
honey.    You  know  I  was  just  kidding  you. 
Don't  tell  me  you  can't  take  a  little  bit  of 
kidding  from — 
[At  this  moment  a  boy  of  about  16  enters. 
His  eyes  look  hollow  and  shadowed  and  his 
skin  is  pale.) 

Sammy:  Hi,  Sis.  (He  sits  on  a  stool  at  right 
stage,  puts  his  arms  on  the  counter,  and  rests 
his  face  on  them.  A  strange  picture  of  utter 
collapse  for  one  so  young.) 
Margj;:  Hello,  Sammy.  (She  leaves  Joe  and 
,  prepares  a  cup  of  coffee  for  Sammy.)  I 
didn't  know  you  were  working  late  tonight. 
Gee,  when  are  you  ever  gonna  get  some 
sleep  ? 

(Sammy  doesn't  answer,  but  keeps  his  head 
on  the  counter.) 

Sammy:  Sis,  how  much  money  have  you  got 
with  you? 

Marge  (softly,  so  Joe  won't  hear)  :  Not  much. 
(Suspiciously)  Why? 

Sammy:    Oh,  I  need  some,  that's  all. 

Marge  :  You  know  we  haven't  got  enough  for 
Mrs.  Franklin  this  week.  Even  after  I  get 
paid  Saturday,  we  won't  have  enough  for  the 
rent.   Oh,  Sammy,  what  are  we  gonna  do? 

Sammy:  Why  don't  you  borrow  some  from 
your  boy  friend? 

Marge  (slowly)  :  I  don't  think  I'll  have  to 
borrow  any.  (Smiling.) 

Sammy:  Yeah?  What  are  you  gonna  do — 
blackmail  him? 

Marge:  No,  stupid.  We're  gonna  get  mar- 
ried. 

Sammy:  Yeah?  And  I'm  marrying  Hedy  La- 
marr. 

Marge  :  You  think  I'm  kidding  you,  but  I'm 
not. 

Sammy:  O.  K.,  O.  K.   Well,  that  sorta  fixes 

things,  doesn't  it? 
Marge:  Now,  don't  go  counting  on  it,  but — 
Sammy:  Say,  Sis,  you're  better  than  I  thought 

you  were.    Say,  you're  some  gal,  Sis. 
(At  this,  Joe  looks  up  and  nods  at  Sammy.) 


Joe:  Yeah,  she  is  some  gal,  isn't  she? 
Sammy:  Mmm-mm. 

Marge:  Aw,  quit  your  kidding.    Sammy,  go 
straight  home  tonight,  won't  you?  (Gives 
him  a  dollar.) 
Sammy:  Sure.    Thanks,  Sis. 

(As  Sammy  goes  out  the  door,  there  are 
heard  several  m^n's  voices  singing,  "I've  got 
sixpence,  jolly,  jolly  sixpence,"  and  three  sol- 
diers come  in.) 

1st  SoEDiER  (giving  Marge  the  once-over)  : 
Got  any  beer? 

Marge:  No,  we  don't  sell  beer. 

1st  Soldier:  Well,  what  have  you  got? 

Marge:  We  have  just  about  everything. 

2nd  Soldier  (enjoying  sport  of  confusing 
Marge)  :  What  have  you  got? 

Marge:  Cofifee,  hot  chocolate,  milk,  coca- 
colas,  pepsi-colas,  orange,  grape  soda — 

3rd  Soldier  :  O.  K.,  three  cups  of  cofifee. 

Marge:  Three  cups  of  cofifee  coming  up. 
Anything  else  I  can  do  for  you? 

1st  Soldier  (laughing)  :  Yeah.  (Pause.) 
What's  your  name,  Sugar?  What  time  do 
you  get  oflf  tonight? 

Marge  :  Cut  it  out,  fellers.  I'm  engaged  to  be 
married,  and  anyway,  I  don't  run  around 
with  just  anybody  that  comes  along.  Do  I, 
Joe?  (Joe  looks  up.)  And  besides,  my 
name  isn't  Sugar.    It's  Marge. 

1st  Soldier  (singing)  :   Margie,  I'm  always 
thinking  of  you,  Margie.    I'll  tell  the  world 
I'll  always  love  you. 
(Joe  puts  down  the   book  and  watches. 

Marge  starts  wiping  off  the  counter  with  ai 

dishrag.   The  drunken  soldier  grabs  her  arm 

over  the  counter  and  pulls  her  toward  him.) 

Marge  :  Now,  listen,  you  quit  that !  Joe 
doesn't  like  for  soldiers  to  get  fresh  with  me. 

1st  Soldier:  But  he  doesn't  mind  sailors,  does 
he  ?  Aw,  come  on,  Margie,  defrost  yourself. 

Joe  (getting  up  and  quidkly  crossing  to  right 
stage.  Grabs  drunken  soldier  by  shoidder 
and  pulls  him  off  the  stool.)  Listen,  you 
(speaking  between  his  teeth),  let  go  of  her 
arm.  (Marge  steps  back,  obviously  pleased 
at  getting  a  rise  out  of  Joe.)    Now,  listen, 
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you  leave  her  alone,  you  understand?  She 
said  she  didn't  want  to  be  bothered. 

1st  Soldier :  Aw,  what  are  you  beefing  about? 
Who  said  anything  to  you? 

Joe  :  I've  got  a  good  mind  to — 

Marge  :  Joe !  Please ! 

(The  1st  soldier  takes  a  clumsy  szviiig  at 

Joe,  but  misses.    Joe  grabs  him  by  the  collar. 

The  other  two  grab  Joe.) 

2nd  Soldier  {talking  to  first  soldier) :  Cut  it 
out.  We've  already  mopped  up  one  joint  to- 
night. 

(An  older  ivoman  appears  in  the  door  jrom 
the  kitchen.  She  is  Sadie  Jones,  manager  of 
the  restaurant.) 

Sadie:  What's  going  on  here?    {Sees  Joe.) 

Listen,  Joe,  I  don't  mind  you  hanging  around 

here,  but  you  just  can't  keep  outa  trouble. 

Now,  if  you — 
Marge:   Sadie,  it  wasn't  Joe.    This  soldier 

started  getting  fresh  with  me,  and — 
1st  Soldier:  Aw,  I  didn't  do  nothing. 
Sadie  :  Yeah,  I  know,  I  know.    Now,  if  you 

boys  can't  behave,  you  better  clear  out.  You 

forget  this  isn't  a  beer  joint. 
1st  Soldier:   Well,  all  I  can  say  is  she's 

mighty  damn  particular. 
{The  soldiers  settle  down  to  eating  and  Joe 
goes  back  to  his  seat.  Sadie  goes  back  to  the 
kitchen.  Marge  is  still  wiping  off  the  counter. 
A  girl  walks  in.  She  is  the  flashy  type  that  is 
frequently  seen  in  railroad  stations.  She  wears 
a  bright  print  dress  and  colored  shoes.) 
Frances  {glancing  at  soldiers)  :  Hiya,  Marge? 

{Soldiers  whistle.) 
Marge:   Hello,  Frances.    Haven't  seen  you 

for  a  few  days.    Where  ya  been? 
Frances:   Oh,  just  around.    What'cha  been 

doing  ? 

Marge:  Lots.  Francie,  {breathlessly)  you 
didn't  know  I'm  engaged  to  be  married,  did 
you? 

Frances  {shrilly):    You  don't  say!  Well, 

who  in  the  world  is  it? 
Marge  {loudly)  :  That  sailor  over  there — Joe 

Baker.    {She  nods  toward  Joe,  who  is  still 

reading  his  comic  book.) 
Frances  {slowly) :  Well,  I  declare !  That's 


just  marvelous !  {She  crosses  over  to  left 
stage,  sits  at  a  table,  crosses  her  legs,  and 
lights  a  cigarette.  Joe  looks  up  and  sees  her. 
She  glances  at  him,  smiles  slightly,  then 
looks  away.) 

Loudspeaker  :  Northbound  train  coming  in  on 
track  3,  headed  for —   Change  for — to  local 
on  track  4,  which  leaves  in  12  minutes. 
{Several  people  come  in  the  restaurant. 

More  soldiers,  a  business  man  with  a  small 

brief  case,  several  schoolgirls.) 

Customers  :  A  cup  of  coffee.  And,  uh — 
Swiss  cheese  on  rye.    Toasted,  please. 

Marge:  What '11  you  have? 

Customer:  Do  you  have  cheeseburgers? 

Marge:   No  cheese. 

Customer:  Make  it  two  hamburgers,  then, 
and  two  cokes,  please. 

Customer  :   Cup  of  coffee,  please. 

{Unnoticed  by  Marge,  Joe  walks  over  to  the 

table  where  Frances  is  sitting. ) 

Joe:  What'll  you  have?  Coke? 

France:  Why,  yes,  thank  you. 

Joe  {calling  to  Marge)  :  Two  cokes,  please. 

Marge  {without  looking  up)  :  Two  cokes,  O.K. 
{She  makes  them  and  sits  them  on  the  left 
side  counter.  Joe  picks  them  up  and  takes 
them  to  the  table.  Marge  looks  up,  sees  Joe 
and  the  girl  talking.) 

Frances  {drawling  slowly)  :  Thank  you  so 
much.   Er — I  didn't  hear  your  name,  sailor. 

JoE:  Joe,  S.  2/c.   Joe  Baker. 

Frances  :  Where  you  from,  Joe  ? 

Joe  :  Kansas. 

Frances  :  Yeah,  say,  you're  a  long  way  from 

home,  aren't  you? 
Joe  :  Don't  I  know  it !    But  it  ain't  often  that 

I  get  lonesome. 
Frances  :  Well,  a  guy  like  you  wouldn't — 
Joe  :  Hm.    I  manage  to  have  a  good  time. 
Frances  :  I  do,  too.    This  town  isn't  bad. 
Joe  {slowly)  :  From  what  I'm  seeing  now,  I 

like  it  a  lot  better. 
Frances  {laughing   softly)  :     Now,    really ! 

Maybe  I  could  make  you  like  it  even  more. 
Joe  :  Maybe  so.   Could  I  take  you  some  place  ? 
Frances  :  Sorry,  I  have  a  date. 
JoE:  You  don't  have  any  date. 
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Frances  {looking  at  him) :  Well,  if  you  say  so. 
JoE:  Let's  go.   (They  get  up  and  Frances  goes 

out  first.  Marge  sees  him  leaving  and  calls, 

"Joe.") 

JoE  {turns  to  look  at  her,  then  grins)  :  Oh, 
yeah.  I  ahnost  forgot  to  pay  you.  {He 
tossfis  a  dime  on  the  counter  and  walks  to- 
ward the  door.) 

Marge  {losing  all  pride,  calls  out  again) :  Joe! 
You  coming  by  tonight? 

Joe  {glancing  toward  door)  :  Maybe  so — and 
then,  maybe  not.  (Exit.  Marge  stands  there 
a  minute,  looking  after  them.) 

Customer:  Hey,  how  about  that  sandwich? 

Marge  {choking) :  Coming  up. 

(  The  soldier  has  been  watching  all  that  goes 

on.  He  comes  over  to  Marge  at  the  counter. 

One  by  one  the  customers  leave.) 

Soldier:  Well,  I'm  glad  to  see  that  your 
watchdog  left.  Still  feeling  kinda  particu- 
lar? 

Marge  {smiling  as  best  she  can) :  Why,  no. 
{Pauses.)    Not  too  particular. 

Soldier  :  That's  O.  K. !  I  like  my  girls  par- 
ticular. 

Marge:  Your  girls! 

Soldier:  Well,  that  is,  if  you'll  go  out  with 
me  tonight. 

Marge:  I'd  like  to.   I  get  off  at  10:30. 

Soldier:  I'll  be  waiting. 

Marge  {leaning  over  counter  to  him,  smiling)  : 
You  know,  I  can't  understand  what  made 
him  act  like  that — like  he  owned  me  or  some- 
thing. Why,  you  know  {shrilly,  with  over 
emphasis)  I  hardly  know  the  guy! 


ACADEMIC  STEPCHILD 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
though  he  never  sees  or  acts  in  one  of  them" ; 
— or,  "A  smattering  of  Goethe's  writings  will 
be  read  showing  that  he  lived  a  full  life,  the 
realization  of  which  does  not  necessarily  con- 
stitute a  prohibition  to  modern  youth."  I  say, 
let  him  state  such  near-truths  and  a  school 
would  find  itself  dangling  over  the  abyss  of 
unaccreditment,  suffering  the  Olympian  aca- 
demic frown,  due  for  a  stiff  Northerner. 


There  are  a  few  of  the  "humanities,"  as  we 
call  them  (why,  no  one  yet  has  discovered)  that 
came  to  life  as  arts — that  is  to  say  they  flowered 
into  being  out  of  some  national  culture  some- 
where, and  without  too  much  intention.  They 
differ  from  other  pursuits  through  the  fact  of 
their  more  or  less  subconscious  nourishment. 
This  distinction  is  only  relative,  of  course,  since 
the  art  process  exists  in  even  those  realms  of 
purest  reason,  such  as  mathematics  and  logic; 
contrariwise  the  processes  of  reason  are  opera- 
tive in  the  arts  (as  for  example  the  permuta- 
tive  and  combinative  tendency  in  music,  the 
use  of  the  geometric  golden  sector  in  painting, 
deductive  reasoning  in  fictional  literature). 
Even  politics,  oratory,  cooking  and  psychology 
have  distinct  art  aspects.  All  these,  however, 
together  with  poetry,  history  and  sociology, 
have  in  recent  years  climbed  on  to  the  scientific 
band  wagon,  taken  on  its  paint  and  its  jargon. 
All  because  science  has  become,  and  with  no 
little  justice,  the  greatest  intellectual  thing  of 
the  times.  But  the  cost,  in  confusion  of  ap- 
proach, to  the  non-sciences  is  great.  The  em- 
piric attitude  dictated  by  science  can  be  of  lit- 
tle help  to  the  dramatist  or  to  the  cook  (you 
see  I  attach  great  importance  to  his  art),  or 
even  less  to  the  poet.  The  historian,  the  so- 
ciologist, the  philosopher  continue  to  strive  to 
incorporate  scientific  method  and  measurement 
into  fields  of  learning  that  will  not  allow  it — 
whose  data  remains  inexact,  mixed  up  with  hu- 
man prejudice.  They  would,  in  the  words  of 
the  elder  J.  P.  Morgan,  unscramble  the  egg. 

Consider  then  how  fortunate  is  the  music- 
ian who  has  never  been  admitted  to  the  inner 
sanctuary  of  learning,  and  who,  through  the 
mere  factual  indefinability  of  his  material,  is 
allowed  to  go  on  with  his  harmless  and  "in- 
efficient" trials  and  errors,  hoping  eventually 
to  please  himself.  Why,  only  an  Einstein  could 
allow  himself  these  improvisational  luxuries  in 
such  a  Procrustean  humanity  as  mathematics. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  that  music  receive 
scholastic  recognition  for  the  part  it  plays  in 
modern  society.  The  acknowledgment  of  even 
a  populace  need  not  be  openly  expressed  to  be 
nevertheless  appreciated.  It  is  enough  that  peo- 
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pie  sense  the  meaning  of  an  art  expression,  that 
they  are  touched  by  its  dignity  and  its  mor- 
ality. And  there  is  no  question  that  they  are 
touched  by  these  statements,  no  less  than  by 
the  art's  sensual  magnificence. 

Sages  at  various  times  have  seen  deeper 
justification  for  musical  study  than  mere  dra- 
matic tittilation  (the  jitter-bug  hypothesis)  — 
let  alone  the  high  virtuosities  of  typewriting 
which  piano  playing  may  promote,  (the  Palo 
Alto  theorem).  "In  our  own  day,"  said  Aris- 
totle, "most  men  cultivate  music  for  the  sake 
of  pleasure,  but  originally  it  was  included  in 
education,  because  nature  herself  requires  that 
we  should  be  able  not  only  to  work  well,  but 
to  use  leisure  well ;  for  the  first  principle  of 
all  action  is  leisure."  A  century  and  a  half 
earlier,  and  in  a  world  untravelled  by  the 
Greeks,  Confucius  affirmed  that  "From  a  study 
of  the  sounds  one  comes  to  understand  the 
tones ;  from  the  study  of  the  tones  one  comes 
to  understand  music ;  and  from  the  study  of 
music  one  comes  to  understand  the  principles 
of  government  and  is  thus  fully  prepared  for 
being  a  ruler."  "Character  is  the  backbone 
of  our  human  nature,  and  music  is  the  flowering 
of  character."  Again — "Music  is  the  one  thing 
in  which  there  is  no  use  trying  to  deceive  others 
or  make  false  pretenses."  Our  American 
painter,  Robert  Henri,  remarked  that  a  gov- 
ernment could  be  constructed  on  the  principles 
of  a  Beethoven  symphony. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  then  that  music  impresses 
the  more  administrative  academic  mind  so  lit- 
tle, for  its  powers  may  continue  their  free  exer- 
cise untouched  by  the  social  cautions  charac- 
teristic of  endowed  scholars.  The  ethical  intent 
in  music  need  suffer  none  of  those  restraints 
that  inevitably  becloud  whatever  teachings  are 
couched  in  plain  and  tangible  words.  The 
author  of  a  sonata  may  be  accused  of  writing 
unpleasant  sounds,  but  there  is  no  record  in 
modern  times  of  a  composer  being  brought  to 
justice  for  libel,  arson,  wife-beating,  or  grand 
larceny  as  the  result  of  his  musical  scorings  or 
his  concert  declamations.  His  influence  for 
good  or  evil  is,  therefore,  largely  untrammeled. 


Fortunately  for  the  public  welfare,  musicians 
are  a  fairly  decent  lot. 


RIVER  FOXES 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 
the  edge  of  the  river  where  the  foxes  drink. 
I  went  over  to  a  place  where  thick  reeds  choke 
the  birch  trees.  I  sat  quietly — waiting.  After 
a  little  while  an  old  dog-fox  came  creeping  out 
of  the  spinney.  He  looked  around  carefully 
and  sniffed  the  air.  His  brush  was  full  and 
his  coat  shone  rich  with  new  hair.  I  could  see 
the  light  of  the  moon  catch  in  his  coat  like  fine 
mist. 

Three  other  foxes  followed  him.  Two  of 
them  were  still  young,  and  their  bellies  were 
stretched  with  good  food.  The  yellow  river 
mud  oozed  and  gurgled  under  their  weight. 
Their  eyes  shone  hazel,  and  their  coats  were 
amber  in  the  pale  light.  They  stood  tail  to  tail, 
wild  and  frightened,  lapping  at  the  rotten  water 
that  even  Able  wouldn't  drink.  I  started  to 
whistle  the  hounds  back,  but  I  watched  in- 
tently, scarcely  breathing. 

The  little  foxes  were  lazy  and  happy.  They 
hadn't  learned  the  horror  of  being  hunted. 
They  rolled  in  the  glue-like  mud  and  came  up 
with  the  yellow  stuff  clinging  to  their  reddish 
coats.  The  old  fox  walked  doggedly  away  and 
laboriously  pulled  his  legs  from  the  sucking 
mud.  He  headed  on  up  the  sticky  edge  of  the 
river.  I  knew  he  went  to  catch  somebody's 
chickens  or  turkeys.  I  almost  wished  him 
good  hunting. 

The  she-fox  watched  the  young  ones  thrill 
with  their  romp.  She  stood  rigidly  and  turned 
around  as  if  she  sensed  danger.  They  were  so 
close  to  me  that  I  could  smell  them ;  they  had 
an  odor  of  raw  meat  and  filth.  Whining  a  lit- 
tle warning,  she  turned  back  to  the  spinney 
she  had  come  out  of.  The  little  foxes  hardly 
stopped  their  frolic  long  enough  to  notice  her 
leave. 

I  could  see  a  dark  streak  down  the  back  of 
one  of  them  and  I  knew  he  was  a  little  dog- 
fox. He  looked  around  and  circled  through 
the  cattails.   Then  he  bounded  across  the  mud 
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and  crouched  in  the  swamp  grass,  with  his  legs 
and  tail  tucked  under  him.  The  little  she-fox 
turned  her  nose  inquisitively  in  the  air.  She 
circled  wide  and  came  back  behind  my  hiding 
place.  She  started  looking  to  both  sides  and 
then  walked  backwards  a  few  steps.  She 
passed  by  the  young  dog-fox.  He  sprang.  She 
squealed  like  a  rabbit  caught  by  a  hound  and 
writhed  into  the  air.  He  whisked  in  front  of 
her.  They  rolled  in  the  swamp  grass  and 
mashed  it  into  little  bald  patches. 

While  they  were  leaping  around  in  the 
stickiness,  I  heard  Racket  give  tongue  in  his 
low,  moaning  bellows.  Abel's  piercing  shrieks 
lent  overtones,  and  from  the  way  the  sound 
came,  I  knew  they  had  jumped  a  fox.  The 
two  little  ones  heard  it  also.  They  shivered 
together  in  the  coldness  of  terror.  They  whim- 
pered, and  the  young  dog-fox  gave  a  resonant 
bark.  They  shied  toward  the  spinney  and 
cringed  under  a  bush.  The  yellow  eyes  of  the 
dog-fox  looked  almost  white  in  the  moon  glow. 
He  shifted  them  uneasily  and  blinked  through 
the  brush. 

I  sneaked  away  cautiously,  afraid  I  would 
make  them  betray  their  hiding  place.  I  lis- 
tened intently  and  followed  the  direction  of  the 
sound  until  I  heard  Clay  calling  to  Racket  to 
retreat.  I  crashed  through  the  thickness  of  the 
brush  to  a  little  clearing.  The  two  hounds  had 
the  fox  cornered.  She  fought  in  desperation. 
Racket's  ear  was  split  and  his  neck  was  bloody, 
either  from  the  flapping  ear  or  from  other  cuts. 
The  fox's  eyes  were  red  and  blazing.  Her 
brush  dragged  limply  behind  when  she  made 
an  advance  or  retreat.  Her  coat  had  lost  its 
luster  with  blood  and  wetness.  Both  hounds 
snarled  at  her  neck.  She  thrust  her  open  jaws 
from  one  to-  the  other.  The  ferocious  noise 
sounded  like  dinosaurs  or  lions.  I  could  dis- 
tinguish the  growls  of  joy  in  killing  that  the 
hounds  throttled  from  the  pleading  tone  of  the 
fox.  She  fought  for  life;  they  fought  for  sport. 
The  three  rolled  on  the  earth  as  one  body. 

There  was  a  harsh  mingling  of  threshing 
bodies  and  gutteral  snarls — then  silence.  Abel 
stood  holding  to  the  loose  flesh  around  the 


broken  neck  of  the  she-fox.  He  growled  con- 
tentedly. Clay  loosened  Abel's  grip  with  a  re- 
sounding kick.  Able  winced  back.  I  looked 
at  the  distorted  form  on  the  ground.  Her  head 
fell  misshapenly  against  her  back.  Clay  walked 
over  to  me.  "There's  one  more  to  be  caught. 
Able  jumped  another  while  Racket  had  this  'un 
running  good.  I  want  to  get  it.  I'm  taking  the 
hounds  back  up  in  the  woods.  You  listen  for 
us." 

Clay  cracked  his  way  through  the  resist- 
ing brush,  with  the  hounds  at  his  side.  I  moved 
after  him  a  few  yards.  My  ears  strained  for 
a  sound  in  the  empty  stillness.  The  woods  were 
dark,  but  through  the  canopy  of  calm  greenness 
I  saw  a  yellow-gray  sky — dawn.  The  neutral 
tone  blended  everything  indiscriminately,  mak- 
ing it  difficult  to  see.  I  couldn't  distinguish 
Clay  from  the  trees  he  resembled. 

A  sharp  whining  made  me  turn.  About  fif- 
teen yards  away,  there  were  two  forms  cring- 
ing in  the  gloom.  Slowly  I  advanced.  The 
yellow  eyes  of  the  young  dog-fox  showed  dull. 
He  sniffed  the  bloody  form  of  what  had  been 
his  mother.  He  whimpered  in  low  moans.  The 
other  fox  was  lying  on  her  stomach,  with  her 
back  legs  stretched  straight  behind.  Her  bur- 
ied nose  nestled  against  the  underneath  of  the 
she-fox.  There  was  no  comforting  certainty 
in  the  fading  warmness  of  her  body.  They 
whined  endlessly. 

Again  I  heard  the  blend  of  the  hounds' 
voices.  They  were  farther  away  this  time.  I 
didn't  try  to  follow.  I  waited  for  Clay  at  the 
scene  of  the  first  kill.  I  knew  he  would  come 
back  for  the  pelt.  The  dawn  set  the  swamp 
grass  ablaze  with  red  splendor,  red  like  the 
fox's  blood.  The  faint  haze  of  early  day  roused 
the  crickets  and  swamp  flies  and  the  cold  air 
filled  with  frog  croaks. 


CAMPUS  NEWSHAWK 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 
guesswork  because  that  meeting  had  to  be  in- 
cluded in  this  issue.    Then,  getting  cussed  out 
because  the  date  was  wrong  and  somebody's 
name  had  carelessly  been  omitted.  Lifting 
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stories  and  acts  of  plagarism.  Drawing  front 
page  dummies  and  seeking  every  time  to  come 
out  with  a  brand  new  format,  but  never  getting 
anything  very  dilferent.  The  deadHnes  !  How 
we  dreaded  them  and  kept  telHng  ourselves  that 
we  just  weren't  deadHners  and  nobody  could 
tell  us  when  to  have  something  written.  Know- 
ing all  the  time  that  we'd  have  to  meet  dead- 
lines or  else  have  a  tough  time  making  a  way 
in  what  the  alumni  called  the  "big,  wicked 
world."  And  that  great  big  lump  in  the  top 
of  the  throat  when  some  fellow  offered  a  pat 
on  the  back  and  said,  "Doggone  good  paper ! 
Keep  it  up — !" 


ON  A  FAIRWAY 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 
come  into  his  camp  he  would  get  his  wife  to  tell 
Bill's  fortune,  free. 

Bill  condescended,  eager  to  know  of  his  fu- 
ture. You  see,  he  was  already  beginning  to  be 
tired  of  being  knocked  around.  Gypsy  John 
rolled  him  down  a  hill  into  the  midst  of  the 
camp. 

A  beautiful  grasshopperess,  which  John  in- 
ti^oduced  to  h-m  as  his  wife,  Maria,  came  out 
of  her  grass  house  and  smiled  sweetly  upon 
Bill's  frightened  countenance. 

"Now,"  Maria  began,  "I  shall  tell  your  for- 
tune. I  see  a  lovely  blonde  coming  into  ytur 
Hfe.  She  will  hit  you  hard  at  first,  but  every- 
thing will  end  happily,  although  you  may  find 
yourself  in  a  hole." 

Bill  was  vaguely  disturbed.  What  did  all 
this  mean?  Would  it  come  true?  Only  time 
would  tell.  (Bill  knew  that  was  a  cliche,  but 
he  didn't  care.  He  was  too  happy — just  think 
— a  beautiful  blonde!) 

Then  things  began  to  happen.  Footsteps 
approached.  A  lovely  blonde  towered  over 
him. 

Blop  !  Flap  !  A  flash  of  the  five-iron  !  Zoom  ! 
Where  would  he  land  ?  Evidently  the  girl  was 
a  better  player  than  he  had  supposed,  because, 


looking  down,  he  saw  a  round  space  of  green, 
smoother  than  the  rest,  awaiting  his  arrival. 

He  did  not  know  what  was  going  to 
happen  next,  but  he  was  blissful  in  his  happi- 
ness.   Oh,  boy !  This  was  the  life ! 

Another  flash  of  steel !  Plop !  He  found 
himself  in  a  deep  hole,  just  as  Maria  had  proph- 
esied. 

He  was  alone.  Plop !  No,  he  wasn't  alone. 
Now  there  was  another  golf  ball  in  there  with 
him.  Bill  introduced  himself,  as  a  gentleman 
should. 

The  other  golf  ball  giggled  and  grinned  at 
him  shyly. 

Then  Bill  noticed  her  dress.  It  was  white, 
with  two  blue  dots.  He  could  tell  she  came 
from  a  lovely  family,  because  SPALDING  was 
printed  across  her  forehead.  She  opened  her 
dainty  mouth  and  lisped  softly,  "I'm  glad  to 
know  youth.  My  name  ith  Judith.  Pleath  pro- 
techth  me.    I'm  tho  scared." 

She  had  the  sweetest  voice  Bill  had  ever 
heard,  and  wasn't  he  almost  a  man  now?  He 
had  always  been  on  the  alert  for  a  chance  to 
play  hero.  Here  was  that  chance !  He  just 
knew  he  was  the  Robin  Hood  variety  of  golf- 
ball. 

"I'll  protect  you,  Judith,"  he  said  heroic- 
ally, wondering  all  the  while  what  was  coming 
next. 

What  did  come  next  was  a  hand  grabbing 
them  both  up  out  of  the  cup.  Alas  !  They  were 
separated.  Judith  went  in  one  bag.  Bill  in  the 
other. 

Then  Bill  resolved  that  he  must  keep  his 
word.  He  must  protect  her.  But  how?  She 
was  in  another  bag.  He  could  do  nothing 
about  it. 

Then  he  squinted  his  eyes  and  peered 
around  in  the  darkness  of  his  own  bag.  He 
could  barely  discern  the  features  of  the  other 
occupant.  He  rolled  over  closer,  and  mur- 
mured, "My  name's  Bill.   What's  yours  ?" 

A  sweet  voice — the  sweetest  Bill  had  ever 
heard — whispered  in  reply. 

You  see,  Bill  was  a  fickle  little  golf  ball. 
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MOTLEY'S  THE  ONLY  WEAR 

( CoiiLiuuL'd  from  Page  14) 
and  start  laughing  at  each  other.   I  don't  know 
— you  are  naturally  funny  to  us,  and  we  are 
like  a  Mickey  Mouse  cartoon  to  you." 

One  of  his  favorite  sayings  was:  "It's  a 
great  country,  but  you  can't  live  in  it  for  noth- 
ing." 

Will  Rogers  caused  no  hard  feelings  by  his 
fun  poking  because  he  never  hit  a  man  that 
was  down. 

"Shucks,  you  folks  know  I  never  mean  any- 
thing by  the  cracks  I  make  here  in  politics,"  he 
once  said  on  the  stage.  "I  generally  hit  the 
feller  that  is  on  top  because  it  isn't  fair  to  hit  a 
feller  that  is  down.  If  a  big  man  laughs  at 
jokes  on  him,  he's  all  right." 

In  poking  fun,  he  kept  the  man  on  top  of 
the  world  from  riding  too  cockily.  People 
needed  the  droll,  jovial  gags  of  Will  Rogers  to 
help  them  keep  their  feet  on  the  ground. 

Will  often  received  laughs  by  unconsciously 
doing  or  saying  something  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment. 

One  of  Rogers'  earliest  quips  from  the  stage 
was  said  to  be  one  of  his  best.  He  was  twirl- 
ing a  rope  in  a  vaudeville  show  when,  during 
a  lull,  he  remarked  carelessly  to  the  audience : 
"Swinging  a  rope's  all  right — if  your  neck  ain't 
in  it."    The  audience  roared. 

Meeting  an  old  friend  one  day,  Will  was 
invited  to  have  dinner  with  him. 

"No,  thanks,"  he  answered,  "I've  already 

et." 

His  friend  corrected:  "You  shouldn't  say 
'et' ;  you  should  say  'have  eaten.'  " 

"Wal,"  Rogers  drawled,  "I  know  a  lot  of 
fellers  who  say  'have  eaten'  who  ain't  et !" 

About  college,  Will  said,  "It's  wonderful, 
because  it  takes  the  children  away  froin  home 
just  as  they  reach  that  arguing  stage." 

As  to  his  own  indifferent  education  he  re- 
marked, "I  studied  McGuffey's  Fourth  Reader 
for  ten  years.  In  the  end  I  knew  more  about 
it  than  McGuffy." 

He  picked  up  his  gum  chewing  habit  from 
the  major  league  baseball  players,  many  of 


whom  he  knew  personally.  After  attending 
an  afternoon  game  one  day,  he  came  back  in  a 
hurry  to  make  a  matinee  and  went  on  the  stage 
chewing  gum.  The  audience  started  laughing. 
Will  remembered  about  the  gum  and  parked  it 
on  the  proscenium  arch.  The  audience  roared 
with  laughter. 

The  wad  of  gum  went  into  Will's  act  as  a 
standard  prop.  Often,  after  curtain  calls  and 
applause  had  died  down,  he  would  amble  back 
out  on  the  stage  and  pull  the  wad  of  gum  off  the 
arch,  receiving  still  another  howl  of  laughter 
and  round  of  applause. 

One  day,  when  he  swallowed  his  gum  in  the 
midst  of  his  monolog,  he  excused  himself  for  a 
moment  and  procured  another  package  of  gum. 
"I  feel  as  conscious  without  my  gum,"  he  ex- 
plained to  the  audience,  "as  a  chorus  girl  in 
ankle-length  skirts." 

Will  went  all  out  for  laughs.  In  one  of  his 
shows  of  the  Follies,  he  decided,  against  the  pro- 
test of  Mr.  Ziegfeld  and  all,  to  sing.  Everyone 
was  sure  that  it  would  ruin  Rogers'  reputation. 
On  the  opening  night,  Will  sang,  and  the  audi- 
ence nearly  rolled  in  the  aisle  from  laughing. 
Rogers  knew,  as  the  others  knew,  that  he 
couldn't  sing,  but  he  also  knew  that  it  would  be 
good  show  business. 

Irvin  S.  Cobb,  the  famous  writer,  and  Will 
Rogers  were  about  to  meet  Calvin  Coolidge 
for  the  first  time.  The  solemnity  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  all  occasions  caused  Cobb  to  remark, 
"I'll  bet  you  can't  make  him  smile." 

As  the  President  shook  hands  with  Rogers, 
he  mumbled  something  through  his  lips. 

Will  leaned  over  as  if  to  hear  better,  and 
said,  "Pardon  me,  I  didn't  get  the  name." 

The  President  smiled. 

Asked  in  an  interview,  "Is  Will  funny  at 
hoine?"  Mrs.  Rogers  said,  "Of  course  he  is! 
Will  can't  help  being  funny,  no  matter  where 
he  happens  to  be.  His  humor  isn't  the  arti- 
ficial kind  that  you  can  put  on  and  take  off  like 
a  coat.  He's  always  himself.  He  doesn't  try  to 
be  funny.    He  just  is." 

Frank  Borzage,  who  directed  Rogers  in  a 
couple  of  pictures,  said,  "The  one  thing  that 
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made  Will  Rogers  an  outstanding  comedian  in 
the  films  was  his  ability  to  make  audiences  for- 
get that  he  was  a  comedian." 

David  Butler,  motion  picture  director,  de- 
clared that  Rogers  disliked  learning  the  lines 
as  written  in  the  scene.  He  would  have  But- 
ler give  him  the  general  theme  of  the  scene  and 
then  the  humorist  would  supply  many  of  his 
own  lines. 

Even  though  he  violated  every  rule  of  rhet- 
oric and  oratory,  he  was  in  constant  demand  as 
an  after-dinner  speaker. 

"I'm  getting  to  be  like  a  fireman,"  he  said. 
"Every  time  I  hear  the  word  'dinner'  I  slide 
into  my  dinner  clothes,  and  dash  off  to  attend 
it."  By  his  "dinner  clothes"  he  meant  his  old 
blue  suit  and  a  clean  shirt. 

Joe  Laurie  asked  Bill,  as  he  was  called  at 
the  Friar's  Club,  where  his  first  speech  was  ever 
made.  "At  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. — when  I  was  a 
kid,"  said  Rogers.  "I  complained  about  the 
shower  baths." 

"Will  Rogers  was  the  'No.  1  air  passenger 
of  the  United  States,'  according  to  the  record 
of  two  great  transcontinental  air  lines."  He 
was  a  staunch  supporter  of  aviation  and  trav- 
eled by  air  whenever  it  was  possible.  He  never 
learned  to  fly  a  plane  himself,  because  he  prom- 
ised Mrs.  Rogers  he  would  not. 

When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  flew  out  to 
Chicago  to  accept  the  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent, it  pleased  Rogers  immensely.  "Looks 
like  we're  going  to  have  a  President  with  nerve 
enough  to  fly,"  he  declared. 

Wiley  Post,  with  whom  Will  Rogers  made 
his  last  flight,  was  Rogers'  favorite  pilot.  "He 
got  his  start  in  a  garage,  monkeying  around 
with  old  cars,"  said  Will.  "A  plane  crashed 
one  day  near  Wiley's  garage,  and  all  that  was 
left  intact  was  a  propeller.  Wiley  took  the 
broken  parts,  fixed  up  the  plane,  and  flew  with 
it  on  a  solo  flight." 

At  the  death  of  Will  Rogers  and  Wiley 
Post  the  whole  world  mourned.  Many  made 
statements  and  expressed  opinions  about  the 
beloved  humorist. 

Conrad  Nagel,  the  movie  star,  chose  a  se- 


lection from  Shakespeare  as  the  most  fitting 
epitaph.    It  reads : 

"His  life  was  gentle  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  'This  zvas  a  man!'  " 

INTRIGUING  MR.  WINKLE 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 
trade  of  the  younger  generation.  For  twenty- 
five  cents,  any  little  boy  could  have  his  picture 
taken  with  his  best  girl  in  Peter's  goat  cart. 
The  lady  fair  would  proudly  sit  beside  her 
young  gentleman,  while  he  hold  the  reins  of 
the  daring  steed  who  pulled  the  black  and  red 
chariot.  Of  course,  the  steed  was  Peter,  and, 
on  his  head,  resting  at  a  coquetish  angle  be- 
tween the  horns,  was  a  Swiss  Alpine  hat  with 
a  brave  feather  flying  from  the  side.  How  gen- 
tle were  this  man  and  his  goat !  No  wonder 
children  loved  them ! 

When  Mr.  Winkle  took  these  pictures,  he 
used  a  camera  that  balanced  on  three  long  legs. 
He  would  cover  his  head,  beard,  and  part  of  the 
old  jacket  with  a  black  cloth  that  kept  light  out 
of  the  camera.  What  a  thrill  to  the  young 
couple  in  the  cart  when  Mr.  Winkle  held  up  a 
strange  stick  that  exploded,  sending  particles 
of  fire  and  a  cloud  of  smoke  in  the  air !  The 
pictures  always  turned  out  well,  and  when  I 
asked  him  about  his  camera,  he  said  it  had  a 
special  German  lens  that  could  not  be  dupli- 
cated now. 

Then  one  day  the  smoke  no  longer  curled 
from  the  chimney.  Peter  did  not  go  to  the 
preacher's  yard  for  lunch.  The  cottage  looked 
deserted,  as  it  had  before  they  came.  The 
children  wished  that  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  dear 
Peter  would  come  back  to  them,  but  they  did 
not.  They  left  as  suddenly  and  as  shyly  as 
they  had  come,  leaving  behind  them  only  the 
cheap  photographs  and  loving  memories  in  the 
hearts  of  the  boys  and  girls. 

Several  months  later,  one  little  girl  brought 
me  a  Florida  newspaper,  and  she  said:  "Look, 
Julia,  here  is  a  picture  of  Mr.  Winkle  and 
Peter!  Where  have  they  gone?  Will  they 
come  back  soon  and  live  in  the  little  house?" 
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"No,  Mary,  they  won't  be  back.  I'm  afraid 
ihey  have  gone  to  another  town,  where  they 
can  bring  happiness  to  other  children." 

I  am  glad  that  she  could  not  read,  or  that 
she  did  not  understand  the  sadness  in  my  heart. 
She  would  realize  the  complexities  of  life  soon 
enough.  But  snatches  of  the  bold  words  under 
the  picture  forced  themselves  again  into  my 
mind,  "  .  .  .has  been  arrested  as  an  enemy 
agent  .  .  .  has  been  posing  as  an  old-time 
photographer  with  his  goat,  but  had  in  his 
possession  valuable  pictures  of  the  most  vul- 
nerable spots  in  the  Southern  coastal  states, 
including  mills,  factories,  railroad  yards,  elec- 
tric and  gas  plants,  and  airports."  And  I 
wished  that  Mary  had  not  found  that  news- 
paper. 


Silas  Hannibal  and  the  ''Word" 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 
he  hears  people  singing.    He  stops  and  listens. 

"Lord,  such  beautiful  singin',"  thinks  Silas. 
"There's  something  about  that  singin'  that  gets 
right  into  a  man.  B'gad,  if  I  don't  feel  just 
like  dancin'." 

Silas  is  thinking.  "That  must  be  Preacher 
Holmes  up  on  the  ridge.  Looks  like  a  fella 
could  go  up  and  listen  to  that  pretty  singin' 
without  gettin'  the  'Word'." 

Silas  decides  to  go.  When  he  gets  up  to 
the  ridge,  he  hides  behind  the  briars  and  pine 
trees  and  watches.  He  sees  Preacher  Holmes 
leading  them  in  the  singing.  He  sees  Manny 
Watkins. 

When  they  stop,  Silas  hears  Preacher 
Holmes  say,  "Gather  around  and  hear  the 
'Word'." 

Just  then,  Silas  hears  a  rustle  in  the  briars 
near  him.  "Lord,"  thinks  Silas,  "if  I  was 
caught  here,  I  could  never  show  my  face  again 
to  Bill  Simmons  or  Jack  Collins.  They'd 
laugh  at  me  from  now  on." 

"Who's  there?"  Silas  hears  someone  say. 

Silas  doesn't  move.  He  hides  under  the 
briars.  He  scratches  his  face  until  he  feels 
blood  running  down  his  cheek.   Then  Silas  sees 


them  and  they  see  him.  It's  Bill  Simmons,  and 
behind  him  is  Jack  Collins. 

"I'm  a  goner,"  thinks  Silas. 

"Hey,  Jack,"  says  Bill,  "it's  jes  Silas  Han- 
nibal.  Did  you  come  to  get  the  'Word,'  Silas?" 

Silas  doesn't  say  anything. 

"We  was  passin'  through  here,"  says  Bill, 
"and  we  heard  'em  singin'  and  we  went  up 
closer.  When  we  heard  what  Preacher  Holmes 
said,  we  got  the  'Word.'  No  more  drinkin' 
or  cussin'  fer  us ;  come  on,  Silas." 

Silas  feels  himself  being  pulled  out.  He  is 
in  the  open  with  the  others.  Everybody  is 
shouting  and  singing.  Bill  and  Jack  take  him 
up  before  Preacher  Holmes.  Silas  can  hear 
him  say: 

"Another  sinner  to  get  the  Word  of  the 
Lord." 

Just  then  Silas  feels  something  slip  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  he  hears  it  hit  the  ground.  He 
looks  down  and  sees  the  bottle.  In  a  flash, 
Preacher  Holmes  reaches  down,  picks  up  the 
bottle,  and  holds  it  up  before  everyone. 

"I  send  another  bottle  of  hcker  to  the 
Devil,"  says  Preacher  Holmes,  and  with  a 
sweep  he  throws  the  bottle  against  a  rock. 

Silas  watches  him  and  he  sees  his  booze 
smashed  against  the  rock,  but  he  doesn't  care. 
It  doesn't  make  him  feel  like  he  did  when  he 
burst  a  bottle  before. 

"It  must  be  the  'Word',"  says  Silas.  "It 
must  be  the  'Word'." 

Someone  starts  up  a  chorus  of  "Joy  in  the 
Blood." 

That  night  and  on  into  the  next  morning, 
'till  the  bullfrogs  stopped  their  chunking  in 
Big  Willow  Swamp,  they  preached  and  sang, 
and  Silas  Hannibal  got  the  "Word." 


UNCERTAIN  LIGHT 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 

I  hope  to  complete  the  many  courses  in  varied 
fields  of  work  that  would  have  been  open  to 
me  had  there  been  no  war.  I  wonder,  as  I  wait 
in  this  transition  period,  how  many  things  I 
will  lose  forever  and  how  many  things  I  want 
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to  lose.  I  know  I  shall  leave  behind  a  whole 
system  of  life ;  I  shall  be  taken  away  from  my 
friends,  for  even  if  I  were  allowed  to  remain 
here,  they  would  be  leaving  for  their  own  work 
and  service.  My  ambitions  and  my  dreams 
must  be  at  least  postponed,  and  what  will  be 
my  attitude  when  I  return? 

The  future  is  like  a  fog  that  settles  in  the 
night.  From  here  it  is  impossible  to  see  if 
there  is  a  light  on  the  other  side — a  beacon 
showing  a  path  through  the  fog  to  a  world  at 
peace,  where  my  generation  may  once  again  se- 
curely and  confidently  pursue  their  own  lives, 
or,  if  not,  to  a  mortal  world,  then  to  another. 
Is  there  a  light  beyond  the  haze? 

God,  give  me  strength  to  find  that  light ! 


THE  POUNDING 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 
Jane  did  not  have  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  recite 
her  new  declamation,  "The  Contortionist."  She 
rendered  it  with  insurmountable  zest  and  start- 
ling vigor.  She  improvised  new  gestures,  to  the 
amusement  and  astonishment  of  her  audience. 
I  saw  her  deliberately  drag  herself,  as  if  para- 
lyzed, over  to  Mrs.  Warren  and,  writhing,  pull 
down  her  lower  eyelids  and  simultaneously 
emit  from  what  seemed  her  toes  a  hysterical 
witch's  laugh.  The  circle  leader  jumped  per- 
ceptibly and  was  really  too  upset  by  the  greasy, 
red  eyelids  to  laugh  convincingly. 

My  father  recited  a  few  new  jokes,  mostly 
on  his  own  profession,  as  ministers  will,  and 
then  it  came  my  turn  to  do  something.  I  was 
asked  to  play  the  piano.  The  news  had  some- 
how gotten  around  that  the  "preacher's  son" 
was  "taking  music,"  a  thing  so  unheard-of  in  a 
small  town.  Consequently  I  was  regarded  as  a 
curiosity.  I  was  reluctant,  but  deciding  in- 
wardly that  it  was  all  that  I  could  do  to  enter- 
tain, I  sat  down  and  played  my  piece.  My  suc- 
cess was  immediate  and  I  was  pronounced  a 
prodigy.   I  looked  at  Mother — she  was  smiling. 

Somebody  suddenly  suggested  games,  and 
games  were  begun.  Immediately  this  group  of 
aging  men  and  women,  tired  and  set  in  the 
mold  of  everyday  life,  was  spun  back  to  their 


youth.  They  crouched  behind  chairs  with  their 
hands  poised  above  the  heads  of  the  ladies  and 
played  "Wink."  They  dropped  on  the  floor 
and  played  "Thimble"  and  "Mumbledy  Peg." 

Age  soon  crept  back  into  bones  with  creak- 
ing knees  and  the  group  resorted  to  conver- 
sation to  finish  out  the  evening. 

I  saw  my  father  reach  into  his  inside  coat 
pocket  and  withdraw  his  little  black  notebook. 
A  loyal  steward  had  reported  another  illness. 

Jane  and  I  remained  in  our  position  behind 
the  chair.  She  was  muttering  again :  "Look 
at  that  woman  talking  to  Daddy  so  sweet !  I 
reckon  she  found  out  that  he  knows  what  she 
said  about  him  and  wanted  to  show  him  she 
was  willing  to  repent." 

My  Mother  was  talking  to  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Smiling  Workers'  Circle.  The  cir- 
cle leader  had  her  feathers  a  trifle  rumpled,  it 
seemed. 

"Mrs.  Woods,  must  we  tolerate  the  Com- 
rades being  so  domineering?  Really,  they 
think  they  own  everything  we  have,  even  our 
treasury.  They  weren't  the  ones  who  slaved 
with  the  men  in  getting  up  the  Womanless 
Wedding  last  spring,  and  they  can't  tell  tis  what 
to  do  with  our  money." 

"Yes,  of  course.  I'll  have  to  see  what  I 
can  do.  It  doesn't  seem  fair  that  way,  does  it?" 
Mother  was  tactful.  Strict  neutrality  was  the 
only  course  for  her,  and  the  steering  of  it  at 
times  was  difficult. 

Mother  went  from  this  subject  to  the  deli- 
cate one  of  repairs  for  the  house.  Immediately 
the  loquacity  subsided,  and  Mother,  immedi- 
ately sensing  the  situation  once  more,  changed 
the  subject. 

I  could  feel  that  Mother  and  Daddy  were 
just  as  eager  as  Jane  and  I  for  the  crowd  to 
disperse,  so  that  we  could  examine  the  pack- 
ages. The  party  eventually  grew  stale,  and 
slowly  the  crowd  began  leaving.  Mother  and 
Daddy  stood  at  the  door  repeating  "thank  you" 
again  and  again  with  attempted  zest.  Each 
wife  expressed  her  hope  that  her  gift  mould 
prove  edible,  and  said  that  my  mother  need  be 
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in  no  hurry  about  returning  the  jar,  or  the  plate 
and  napkin  (which  in  most  cases  was  a  sure 
sign  that  those  jars  had  better  be  returned  as 
soon  as  they  were  emptied).  Mother  reassured 
each  one  of  them  dutifully,  and  finally  they 
were  gone. 

"Well,"  said  Jane,  writhing  her  jaw  ob- 
viously to  bring  it  back  to  a  sane-looking  ex- 
pression once  more,  "what  a  haul  tonight !" 

A  disapproving  glance  from  Mother  told 
her  that  such  an  expression  positively  mustn't 
be  used  in  this  way  again.  Fortunately,  Daddy 
hadn't  heard. 

When  the  rather  undecorative  wrappings 
were  removed,  a  most  unusual  collection  of 
groceries  emerged.  There  were  shiny  tins  of 
ribbon-cane  syrup ;  bags  of  powdery  corn-meal, 
and  water-ground  at  that ;  packages  of  rice  and 
coffee;  canned  goods  by  the  dozen;  jars  of 
pickle ;  I  liked  the  looks  of  the  pink  pickled 
peaches  under  the  light  green  jar.  I  heard 
Daddy  exclaim  as  he  held  up  a  ham  trium- 
phantly.   It  was  well-cured;  you  could  tell  hy 
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the  green  and  brown  mold  and  tan  streaks  of 
coarse  salt.  There  were  dressed  chickens ;  the 
different  pieces  were  fascinating  to  observe: 
the  pinkish-bluish  bruised  skin  reminded  one  of 
a  child's  play  in  pastels. 

Daddy,  always  the  methodical,  brought  out 
his  memo-pad  to  "take  stock"  of  our  new  ac- 
quisitions. He  stood  propped  on  the  cabinet 
writing  as  Jane  and  I  left  the  room. 

The  living  room  was  distorted.  There  were 
little  yellow  grains  of  corn  everywhere  from 
playing  "tiddledy  winks."  Jane  and  I  were 
scornful. 

"Children  will  be  children,"  said  Jane, 
proud  that  her  twelve  years  excluded  her  from 
that  ageless  period  of  human  development. 

I  wasn't  ruffled  at  all  by  their  material  mess. 
I  was  just  happy  over  this  expression  of  the 
church's  well-being. 

"I'm  so  glad  they  like  us.  Aren't  you, 
Jane?" 

"Sure,"  she  grinned,  and  nodded  a  vigorous 
affirmative. 
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